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1. On the Acta Diurna of the Old Romans. 


Sine ullis ornamentis monwmenta solum temporum, hominumy, 
focorton, gestarumgue rerum religuerunt; dum intelligatur, 
guid dicant, unam dicendi laudem putant esse brevitatem ; 
non erornatores rerum, sed tantummodo narratores fuerunt. 
Cic. de Orat. Lib. 2. C. 12. 


AS we are apt to look, either with an eye of contempt or 
surprize on the customs of other nations, which differ trom 
our own, so we cannot help being pleased with any, which 
bear some degvee of resemblance to those of our country. 
The pleasure seems to be stronger, the further we carry our 
views back into ancient times, and observe this analogy of 
fashions ; whether the veneration usually paid to antiquity 
itself, heightens the satisfaction; or whether we regard it 
as the voice of nature pronouncing such a custom rational 
and useful by the consent of distant ages. To apply this 
general remark to a particular instance; every body must 
allow that our newspapers, and the other collections of in- 
telligence periodically published, by the materials they 
afford for le ouee and speculation, contribute very much 
to the emolument of society; their cheapness brings them 
Into universal use; their variety adapts them to every one’s 
taste : the scholar instructs himself with advice from the lite- 
rary world ; the soldier makes a campaign in safety, and cen- 
sures the conduct of Generals without fear of being punished 
fur mutiny; the politician, inspired by the fumes ot the 
coffee pot, unravels the knotty intrigues of ministers; the 
industrious merchant observes the course of trade and navi- 
gation; and the honest shopkeeper nods over the account 
of a robbery and the prices of goods till his pipe is out. 
One may easily imagine, that the use and amusement re- 
sulting from these diurnal histories render ita custum, not 
likely to be confined to one part of the globe, or one period 
of time. The relations of China mention a gazette published 
VOL. I. B 
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there by authority, and the Roman historians sometimes 
quote the Acta Diurna,. or Daily Advertisers of that empire. 
It will serve to illustrate the thought at the beginning, by 
shewing the analogy of custuins, and besides furnish a good 
authority for the readers of newspapers, who may for the fu- 
ture appeal to the practice of the old Romans, if I enter 
into a little eritical essay upon the nature of the writings 
last mentioned. 

The Acta Diurna were * Journals of the common occur- 
rences of Rome, as the trials, elections, punishments, build- 
ings, deaths, sacrifices, prodigies, &c. composed under the 
direction of the magistrates, committed to their care, and 
laid up with the rest of their records in an edifice, called the 
Hall of Liberty. They were, like all other public papers, 
easily gained access to. The historians ¢ appear to have 
collected materials from them; nor is it improbable, that 
copies were frequently taken by particular persons, and dis- 
persed about the city, or sent to their friends in the provinces, 
that no Roman might be ignorant even of the minutest event, 
which happened in the metropolis of the world. 

We may find some ground for this supposition in the 
correspondence between Cicero and Cozlius, whilst the for- 
mer was governor of Cilicia. tCoelius had promised to send 
him the naws of Rome, and in order to discharge his com- 
mission with exactness, and gratify the curiosity of his friend, 
incloses in his first letter a kind of journal of the occurrences 
of the city. Tully, it appears, would have made a bad 
figure in a modern coffee cue conversation, for he rallies 
Cachus about it very humorously in his answer; ‘* Do you 
think,” says he, “ that I Jeft it in charge with-you to send an 
account of the matches of gladiators, the ana ne of 
the courts, and such like articles, which even when I am 
at Rome, nobody ventures to tell me? From you I expect 
a political sketch of the common-wealth, and not Chrestus’s 
newspaper.” Suetonius likewise mentions a little particu- 
larly with regard to these Acta Diurna, which may serve to 
confirm the notien of theic bearing a pretty near resemblance 
to our ela vers. He says that f J. Cesar in his consul- 
ship ord the diurnal acts of the senate and the people 


* Vide Justi Lipsii Excurses in Tacitum Fd. Var. v. 1. p. 743. 

+ Suct, Jn Can. ¢. 30. in vita Tib. c. 5. ot alias. Tac. L. 13, Suet. inal. C. 9, 
* Kent ista palam, cupiunt et in acta referr.” Jue. Sat. &L 156, 

iB Epi Lt Bp 8, 

K Vie. Jul, Gare. 
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to be published. Augustus indeed, the same author* ob- 
serves, forbid the publication of the former to be continued, 
but there is no reason to think his prohibition extended to 
the latter. It is certainly suitable to the genius of an abso- 
lute monarchy, that its counsels should not be publicly 
known; but the amusing and trifling topics for discourse, 
which the common events of a great city afford, are so far 
from being offensive under such a constitution, that they 
rather serve to draw off the minds of the pore from en- 
quiring into affairs of a more important and secret nature. 
The antiquaries pretend to have discovered some of these 
papers: those, which relate to the 585th i of Rome, 
were first published by + Pighius in his annals. He tells us 
that they were given him by James Susius, who found them 
amongst the papers of Ludovicus Vives. He does not seem 
to doubt in the least of their being genuine, and even 
makes use of them to correct a passage in Livy. ¢ Dodwell 
inserted them in his Camdenian lectures, together with some 
additional Acta of the year of Rome 691. A friend of his, 
Hadrian Beverland, had received them from Isaac Vossius, 
who transcribed them from a parcel of inscriptions, which 
Petavius had prepared for the press. I shall now communi- 
cate to my readers some extracts from the papers themselves, 
observing only, that the names of Paulus A‘milius the céon- 


* Aug. C. 36. Primus omnium instituit, ut tam senatas quam po uli diurna 
acta couficerentur et publicarentur. These words of Suctontus inry y further, 
that Julius Caesar was the first, who ordered the acts of the senate’ nd people 
to be drawn up as well as pubtishod; and this is one reason amo) fst others, 
why some meu of !carming have suspected the genuimeness of these emains of 
the Acta. But pcrhaps the force of Suctonius’s assertion may be f ken off, if 
we consider that a uamerous, grave, and rcgular body, like the Roman senate; 
could not possibly carry on the variety of business with dispatch or convenience, 
unless some registers of their proceedings were taken, which might be referred 
to, and examined upon oceasion. Besides, 1 think it may be clearly collected 
from the folloumg pessage in one of Tully's Oratjons, that there were some 
such regiaters in bemg tong before the time of Cugar’s cousulship.——‘ Quid 
deinde? quid fcci cum scirem ita indicium in tabglas publicas relatum, et ew 
tabula privata tamen custodja continerentur ; non continui domi, sed dividi 
passim,’ Kc. peo Syil. c. 15. Now as we may rcagonably suppose Suctonius less 
accurate in his assertion with regard to the Acta Senatus, why may not we 
also suspect his accuracy in the other of the Acta Diurna, especially 
if we consider that the tabule publice may iaclude both, and that the Roman 
historians were very careless in consulting their records, and searching after 
them ?—I1 will lengthen this note vo further than by jost mentioning that Mr. 
Wesseling, a German professor, has attacked these Acta Diurns with a goud 
deal of learning and ingenuity. I shouig meke this essay more tedious than if 
is already, by eut-ring into the cuntroversy, and therefore choose to refer the 
reader tothe book itself. 

¢ Vol. 2. { App. 665, and 690. 
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queror of Macedon, Popilins Lenas the famous ambassador, 
Julius Cesar, Cicero, and Hortensius, give an air of import- 
ance tothe most trifling circumstances, which occasion their 
bemg mentioned. IT purposely keep pretty close to the 
originals, that the form and manner of drawing them up, 
may be the better preserved. 


“A,U.C. 7. ¢. frdm the building of Rome 585. 
5th of the Kalends of April. 
The Fasces with A°milius the consul. 


The consul, crowned with laurel, sacrificed at the temple 
of Apollo. ‘The senate assembled at the Curia Hostilia about 
the &th hour; and a decree passed, that the prators should 
rive sentence according to the edicts, which were of per- 
petual validity. This day M. Scapula was accused of an act 
of violence before C. Bebius the pixtor; 15 of the Judges 
were for condemning him, and 34 for adjourning the cause. 


4th of the Kal. of April. 
The Fasces with Licinius the Consul. 


It thundered, and an oak was struck with lightning on that 
part of Mount Palatine called Summa Vela, early in the 
afternoon. A fray happened in a tavern at the lower end 
of the Banker's * Street, im wlich the heeper of the hog in 
armour tavern, was dangerously wounded. Tertaumus, the 
Avdile, fined the butchers for selluugz meat which bad not 
been inspected by the overseers of the markets. The fine is 
to be employed in building a chapel to the tempte of the 
goddess ‘Tellus. 


3d of the Kal. of April. The Fasces with 7Empilins. 


Te raed stones on Mount Veientine. Posthumius, the 
tribune, sent his beadle to the consul, because he was un- 
willing to convene the senate on that day; but the tribune 
Decinus putung in lus veto, the atlair went no further. 


Pridie Kal. Aprilis. The Fasces with Licinius. 


The Latin festivals were celebrated, a sacrifice performed 
onthe Alban Mount, and adole of raw flesh distributed to 
the people. A fire happened on Mount Cerlius; two t Tri- 
suke and five houses were consumed to the ground, and four 


* Called Janus Infimus, because there was in that part of the street a statue 
ef Janus, asthe upper end was called Janus Summus, for the saine reason. 
*'¢ ‘Houses standing out by themselves, and nut joined tothe rest uf the street. 
Moat of the great men’s houses at Rome were built after this manner. 
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damaged. Demiphon, the famous pirate, who was taken 
by Licinius Nerva, a provincial Lieutenant, was crucified. 
The red standard was displayed at the capitol, and the con- 
suls obliged the youth who were enlisted for the Macedonian 
war, to take a new oath in the Campus Martius. 

Kal. April. 

Paulus the consul, and Cn. Octavius the pretor, set out 
this day for Macedonia, in their habits of war, and vast num- 
hers of people attending them to the gates. The funeral of 
Marcia was pertormed with greater pomp of images than at- 
tendance of mourners. ‘The pontifex Sempronius proclaimed 
the Megalesian plays in hovour of Cybele. 


4th of the Nones of April. 


A Ver Sacrum* was vowed, pursuant to the opinion of 
the college of priests. Presents were made to the ambassa- 
dors of the Eroiians. Ebutius the prictor, set out for his 
province of Sicily. Phe fleet stationed on the African coast, 
entered the port of Ostia with the tribute of that province. 
An entertainment was given to the people by Marcia’s sons at 
their mother’s funeral. A stage slay was acted, this day be- 
ing sacred to Cybr le, 


3d of the Nones of April. 


Popilius Lenas,t C. Decimus, C. Hostilinus, were sent 
ambassadors, in a joint Commission, to the Kings of Syria 
and Eeypt, in order to accommodate the differences, about 
Which they are now at war, Early in the morning they went, 
with a great attendance of clients and relations, to offer up 
a sacrifice and hibations at the temple of Castor and Pollux, 
before they began their journey.” 


The second set of the remains of the Acta Diurna, belong 
tothe yearof Rome 691. I have already mentioned how 
thcy were discoyered, and shall only add, that they are fuller 
and more entertaining than the pnee but rather seem 
more lable to objections, with regard to their genuineness, 


* A Ver Sacrum was a vow to sacrifice an ox, sheep, or some such beast, 
born between the Kalends of March, and the Pridie Kal. of June. 

t+ This Popilius met Antiochus, King of Syria, at the head of his conquering 
army, in Egypt, and drawing a circle round him with a.stick he held in bis 
hand, bid him declare himpelf a friend or enemy to Rome before he stirred out 
of it. The King, though flushed with success, chose the foriner; and in con- 
sequence of it, withdrcw his troops out of the dominivus of Ptelemy, who was 
en ally of the Rumaas, 

B3 
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“¢ Syllanus and Murena Consuls. The Fasces with Murena. 
3d of the Ides of August. 


Murena sacrificed early in the morning at the temple of 
Castor and Pollux, and afterwards assembled the senate in 
Pompey's senate-house. Syllanus defended Sext. Ruscius 
of Larinum, who was accused of an act of violence by Tor- 

uatus before Q. Cornificius the pretor. The defendant was 

lved by forty votes, and voted guilty by twenty. A not 

happened in the Via Sacra, between Clodius’s workmen 
and Milo’s slaves. 


5th of the Kal. of September. 


M. Tullius Cicero pleaded in defence of Cornelius Sylla, 
accused by Torquatus of heing concerned in Catiline’s con- 
spiracy, and gained his cause by a inajority of five judges. 
the tribunes * of the treasury were against the defendant. 
One of the pretors advertised by an edict, that he should 
put off his sittings for five days, upon account of his daugh- 
ter’s marriage. C, Cwsar set ont for his government of the 
farther Spain, having been long detained by his creditors. A 
report was brought to Tertinius the pretor, whilst he was 
trying Causes at his tribunal, that his son was dead: this was 
contrived by the friends ot Coppomus, who was accused of 
poisoning, that the pretor in his concern might adjourn the 
court; but that magistrate having discovered the falsity of 
the story, returned to his tribunal, and continued in taking 
joformutions against the accused. 


4th of the Kal. of September. 


The funeral of Metella Pia, a vestal, was celebrated, she 
was buried in the sepulchre of her ancestors in the Aurelian 
Road. The censors made a bargain that the temple of Aius 
Loquens should be repaired for 25 sesterces. Q. Hortensius 


harangued the people about the censorship, and the Allo- 


* The judicial power in public trials underwent frequent alterations at Rome, 
and had boun lodged at differant tmes in the scnators, the knights, and somc- 
times in a mixed number of both. It was now shared, by the Aurelian lew, 
between the senatorian and equestrian order, and the Tribuni £rarii, who 
were Plebcians, and paymaster in the Roman exchequer: the latter were de- 
prived of this phivilege by J. Cesar. The number of judges seems to have varied 
accormiing to the appointment uf the magistrates, or the appointment of the 
law do which the accasation was founded. At Milo's trial (for instance) they 
wery reduced by lot to 81; aad before sentence was given, the accusers and 
the accuscd rejected 5 out of each order, so that 51 determined the cause, 
whica was always dono by ballot: bat there are uther cascs whore the number 
of judges ip dédierent. 
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brogick war. Advice arrived from’ Etruria, thet the re- 
mais of the late conspiracy had begun a tumult, headed by 
L. Sergius.”’* 

An admirer of antiquity may perhaps find the same con- 
ciseness, clearness, and simplicity in the Acta Diurna, which 
so eminently distinguish the inscriptions upon the medals 
and public monuments of the ancients. I must own, how- 
ever, to be impartial, that they want that sprightly humour 
and diffuse kind of narration, which embellish the composi- 
tions of our modern diurnal historians. The Roman gazet- 
tcers are defective in several material ornaments of style. 
They never end an article with the mystical hint, ¢hes ocea- 
sions great speculation. They seem to have been ignorant of 
such engaging introductions, as we Acar it is strongly reported ; 
and of that ingenious, but thread-bare, excuse for a down- 
right hie, 7 wants confirmation. It is also very observable, 
that the prator’s daughter ts married without our being told, 
that she was a lady of great beauty, merit, and fortune. 

Another remark, which is naturally suggested from seve- 
ral articlés of these journals, is the great regard, which the 
Nomans puid to the superstitious ceremonies of a false and 
ridiculous religion. Not a day passes, but some prodigy is 
observed, some sacrifice or festival performed to aplee 
the blessing of their deities upon the arms and counscls of 
the state. Three men of the greatest quality in Rome, be- 
fore they set out on an embassy of importance, go, ina 
solemn manner, accompanied by their families and friends, 
to beg the assistance and protection of the gods, as a neces- 
Sary preparation for a long journey and a weighty employ- 
ment. I shall only add, that if the Romans thought a strict 
practice of the religious rites transmitted to them, and made 
venerable by the institution of their ancestors, absolutely 
necessary to the preservation of discipline and morality, how 
much more ought those, who hive under a true and divine 
religion, which enjoins no precepts but what are rational, 
no ceremonies but what are significant, to shew a proper re- 
gard for it upon all occasions, at least never to discover by 
their lives and discourse, that they have lost all sense, not 
only of solid piety and yirtue, but of common decency. 

1740, P)eface. 
came enue ane matae en e  2ae  eeeteen ne 

* This incident seems obscure. Catiline’s conspiracy was entirely quashed 
before this time, so that L. Sergius cannot mean him, as it otherwise might, 
for his nsme was Lucius Sergius Catiline, nor can the expression Reliquim 
Conjaratcrum be applied to Catiline’s commotion in Etruria, which was the 
opening of the plot; whereas the words in the Acta plainly imply, that this was 
a renewal of it, by that part of the conspirators, who had escaped, or were 
yet andiscervered, 

B4 
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II. On the Catalogue of the Harleian Library.* 


TO solicit a subscription for a catalogue of books exposed 
to sale, is an attempt for which some apology cannot but be 
necessary, for few would willingly contribute to the expence 
of volumes, by which ncither instruction nor entertainment 
could be afforded, from which only the bookseller could 
expect advantage, and of which the only use must cease, at 
the dispersion of the library. 

Nor could the reasonableness of an universal rejection of 
our praposal be denied, if this catalogue were to be com- 
piled with no other view, than that of promoting the sale of 
the books which it enumerates, and drawn up with that inac- 
curacy and confusion which may be found in those that are 
daily published. 

But our design, like our proposal, is uncommon, and to 
be prosecuted at a very unconimon expence, it being in- 
fendicd: that the books hall be distributed into their distinct 
classes, and every class ranged with some regard to the age 
of the writers; that every book shall be accurately described ; 
that the peculiarities of editions shall be remarked, and ob- 
servations from the authors of literary history occasionally 
Interspersed, that, by this catalogue, we may inform pos- 
terity, of the excellence and value of this great collection, 
and promote the knowledge of scarce books, and elegant 
editions, For this purpose, men of letters are engaged, 
who cannot even be supplied with amanuenses, but at an ex- 
pence above that of a common catalogue. 

Ta shew that this collection deserves a particular degree 
of regard from the learned and the studious, that it cacels 
any library that was ever yet offered to public sale, in the 
valuc as well as number of the volumes which it contains, and 
that therefore this catalogue will not be of Jess use to men of 
Jetters, than those of the Thuanian, Heinsian, or Barberi- 
nian librarics, it may not be improper to exhibit a general 
account of the different classes as they gre naturally Sivided 
by the several sciences. 

By this methad we can indeed exhibit only a general idea, 
at once magnificent and confused; an idea of the writings of 
many natiens, collected from distant parts of the world, dis- 
covered sometimes by chance, and sumetumes by curiosity, 
amidst the rubbish of forsaken monasteries, and the reposi- 
tories of ancient families, and brought hither from every 
part, as to the universal receptacle of Icarning. 

It will be no unpleasing effect of this account, if those, 


A eereetneainatntne tenia neniee tater mene ene 


* By Dr. Samuel Johnson. It accompanied the proposals for printing by 
pubscription the Bibliotheca Harlcang. 
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that shall happen to peruse it, should be inclined by it, to 
reflect on the character of the late proprietors, and to pay 
some tribute of veneration to their ardor for literature, to 
that generous and exalted curiosity which they gratified 
with incessant searches and immense expence, and to which 
they dedicated that time and that superfluity of fortune 
which many others of their rank employ in the pursuit of 
contemptible amusements, or the gratification of guilty pas- 
sions. And, surely, every man, who considers }earming as 
ornamental and advantageous to the community, must allow 
them the honour of public benefacto.s, who have introduced 
amongst us authors not hitherto well known, and added to 
the literary treasures of their native country. 

That our catalogue will excite any other nan to emulate 
the collectors of this library, to preter books and manuscripts 
to equipage and Juxury, and to forsake noise and diversion 
for the conversation of the learned, and the satisfaction of 
extensive knowledge, we are very far from presuming to 
hope, but shall make no scruple to assert, that, if any man 
should happen to be seized with such laudable ambition, he 
may find in this catalogue hints and informations which are 
not easily to be met with; he will discover, that the boasted 
Budleian library is very far from a perfect model, and that 
even the learned Fabricius cannot completely mstruct him 
in the early editions of the classic writers. 

But the collectors of libraries cannot be numerous, and, 
therefore, catalogues could not very properly be recom- 
mended to the public, if they had not a more general and 
frequent use, an use which every student has experienced, 
gr neglected to his loss. By the means of catalogues only can 
at be cen what has been written on every part of learning, 
and the hazard avuided of encountering difficulties which 
have already been cleared, discussing questions which have 
already been decided, and digging in mines of literature 
which former ages have exhausted. 

How often this has been the fate of students, every man 
of letters can declare, and, perhaps, there are very few who 
have not sqmetimes Se as new discoveries, made by 
themselves, ihose abservations, which have long since been 
published, aud of which the world therefore will refuse them 
the praise; nor can that refusal be censured as any enormous 
violation of justice; for, why should they not forfeit by their 
ignorance, what they might clain by their sagacity ? 

To illustrate this remark, by the mention of obscure 
names, would not much confirm it, and to villify for this 
purpose the memory of men truly great, would be so deny 
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them the reverence which they may justly claim from those 
whom their writings have instructed. May the shade at least 
of one great English critic rest without disturbance, and 
may re man presume to insult his memory who wants his 
Jeurning, his reason, or his wit. 

From the vexatious Cisappointment of meeting reproach, 
where praise is expected, every man will certainly desire te 
be secured, and therefore that book will have <ome claim to 
his regard from which he may receive informations of the 
Jabours of his predecessors, such as a catalogue of the Haf- 
ews hbrary will copiously afford him. 

Nor is the use of catalogues of less importance to those 
whoin cunosity las engaged m the atudy of literary history, 
aint who think the intellectual revolutions of the world more 
worthy of their attention, than the ravages of tyrants, the 
desolation of kingdoms, the rout of armies, ‘and the fall of 
ewpires Those who are pleased with observing the first 
birth of new opimwious, their struggles against opposition, 
their silent progress mudcr persecution, their general recep- 
tion, and their yradual deciine, or sudden extinction ; those 
that aimuse themselves with remarking the diferent periods 
ot human knowledge, and observe how darkness and light 
guceced each other, by what accident the most gloomy 
niyats af ignorance huve given way to the dawn of science, 
and bow learuing has laneuished and decayed for want of 
patronage and regard, or been overborne by the prevalence 
of fashionable ignorance, or lost amidst the tunults of inva- 
gion and ihe storms of violence ; all those, who desire any 
knuowledg¢ of the literary trausactions of pust ages, may find 
TH cataugaes, itke this, at least, such an account as is given 
by annaists and chronologers of civil history. 

How tue knowiedge of the sacred writings has been dif- 
fusei, will be observed from the catalogue of the various 
edicuouws of the Bible, trom the first impression by Fust, m 
i467, to the present time, in which will, be. contained the 
Polyy ot editions of Spain, Franee, and England, those of 
the original Hebrew, the Greek Septuagint, and the Latin 
Vulgata, with the versions which are now used in the remotest 

saf Europe, in the country of the Grisons, in Lithuania, 
hemia, Fimjand, and Ieeland. 

With regard to the attempts of the same kind made in our 
own country, there are few whose expectations will not be 
exccedéd by the number of English Bibles, of whieh not one 
is forgetten, whether valuable for the pomp: and beauty of 
the impression, or for the notes with which the text is ac- 
companied, or for any controversy or persecution that it 
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produced, or for the peculiarity of any single passage. With 
the same care have the various editions of the book of Com- 
mon Prayer been selected, trom which all the alterations 
which baye been made in it nay be easily remarked. 

Amongst a great number of Roman mussals and breviaries, 
remarkable for the beauty of their cuts and ifluminations, 
will be found the Mosarabic missal and breviary, that raised 
such commotions in the kingdom of Spain. 

The controversial treatises written in England, about the 
time of the Reformation, have been diligently collected, with 
a multitude of remarkable tracts, single sermons, and small 
treatises, which, however worthy to be preserved, are per- 
haps to be found in no other place. 

The regard which was always paid, by the collectors of 
this library, to that remarkable period of time, in which the 
art of printing was invented, determined them to accumulate 
the ancient impressions of the fathers of the church, to which 
the later editions are added, lest antiquity should have 
seemed more worthy of esteem than accuracy. 

History has been considered with the regard due to that 
study by which the manners are most easily formed, and 
from which the most efficacious instruction is receiyed, nor 
will the most extensive curiosity fail of gratification in this 
jibrary, from which no writers have been excluded that re- 
Jate either to the religious or civil aflairs of any nation. 

Not only those authors of ecclesiastical history have been 
procured, who treat of the state of religion in general, or 
deliver accounts of sects or nations, bat those likewise 
who have confined themselves to particular orders of men in 
every church, who have related the original, and the rules 
of every society, or recounted the lives of its founder and its 
members; those who have deduced in every country the 
succession of bishops; and those who have employed their 
abilities in celebrating the piety of particular saints, or mar 
tyrs, or monks, or nuns. 

The civil hjstory of all nations has been amassed together, 
nor is it easy to determine, which has been thought most 
worthy of curiosity. ; 

Of France, not only the general histories and ancient 
chronicles, the accounts of celebrated reigns, and narratives 
of remarkable events, but even the memorials of single fa- 
milies, the lives of private men, the antiquities of particular 
cities, Churches and monasteries, the topography of -pro- 
vinces, and the accounts of laws, customs, and prescriptions, 
are here to be found. 

The several states of Italy have in this treasury, their par- 
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ticular historians, whose accounts are, perhaps, generally 
more exact, by being less extensive, and more interesting, 
by being more particular. 

Nor has less regard been paid to the different nations of 
the Germanic empire, of which, neither the Bohemians, 
nor Hungarians, nor Austrians, nor Bavariaus, have been 
neglected; nor have their antiquities, however generally 
disregarded, becn less studiously searched, than their pre- 
gent state. 

The northern nations have supplied this collection, not 
only with history, but poetry, with Gothic antiquities, and 
Runic twscriptions; which at least have this claim to venera- 
tion, above the remains of the Roman magnificence, that 
they are the works of those heroes, by whom the Roman 
empire was destroyed, and which may plead, at least in this 
nation, that they ought not to be neglected by those that 
owe to the men whase meaionies they preserve, their consti- 
tution, their properties, and their liberties. 

The curiosity of those collectors extended equally to all 
parts of the world; nor did they forget to add tothe northern 
the southern writers, or to adorn their collection with chro- 
nicles of Spain, and the conquest of Mexico. 

Even of those nations with which we have less intercourse, 
whose customs are less accurately known, and whose history 
is less distinctly recounted, there are in this library reposited 
such accounts, as the Muropeans have been hitherto able to 
obtain; nor are the Mogul, the Tartar, the ‘Furk, and the 
Saracen, without their historians. 

That persons so inquisitive, with regard to the transactions 
of other nations, should inquire yet more ardently after the 
history of their own, may be naturally expected; and, in- 
deed, this part of the library is no common instance of dili- 
gence and accuracy. Here are to be found with the ancient 
chronicles, and aver histories of Britain, the narratives of 
single reigns, and the accounts of remarkable revolutions, 
the wpographical histories of countics, the pedigrees of 
families, the antiquities of churches aud cities, the pro- 
eecdings of parliaments, the records of monasteries, and the 
lives of particular men, whether eminent in the chureh or the 
sate, or remarkable in private life; whether exemplary for 
their virtues, or detestable for their crimes; whether perse- 
cuted for religion, or executed for rebellion. 

That memorable period of the English history, which be- 

ins with the reign of King Charles the First, and ends with 

e Restoration, will almost furnish a library alone, such is 


the number of vjlumes, pamphlets, and papers, which were 
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published by either party, and such is the care with which 
thev have been preserved. 

Nor is history without the necessary preparatives and at- 
tendants, geography and chronology; of geography, the 
best writers and delineators have been procured, and pomp 
and accuracy have been both regarded. The student of 
chronology “‘mav here find likewise those authors who 
searched the records of time, and fixed the periods of his- 


tory. 

With the histor:ans and geographers, may be ranked the 
writers of voyages and travels, which may be read here in 
the Latin, English, Dutch, German, French, Italian, and 
Spanish languages. 

The laws of different countries, as they are in themselves 
equally worthy of curiosity with their history, have, in this 
collection, been justly regarded; and the rales, by which 
the various coinmunities of the world are governed, may be 
here examined and compared. Here are the ancient edi- 
tions of the Papal decretals, and the commentators on the 
civil law, the edicts of Spain, and the statutes of Venice. 

But, with particular industry, have the various writers 
on the laws st out own country becn collected, from the 
most ancient to the present time, froin the bodies of the 
statutes, to the minutest treatisc; not only the reports, 
pecs and readings of our own courts, but even the 
aws of our West Indian colonies will be exhibited in our 
catalogue. 

But neither history nor law have been so far able to en- 
gross this library, as to exclude physic, philosophy, or 
criticism. Those have becn thought, with justice, worthy 
of a place, who have examimed the dirlerent species of 
animals, delineated their form, or described their proper- 
ties and instincts, or who have penetrated the bowels of the 
earth, treated on its diferent strata, and analysed its 
metals; or who have amused themselves with less laborious 
speculations, and planted trees, or cultivated flowers. 

Those that have exalted their thoughts above the minuter 
a of the creation, who have observed the motions of the 

venly bodies, and attempted systems of the universe, 
have not been denied the honour which they deserved by 
80 great an attempt, whatever has been their success. Nor 
have those mathematicians been rejected, who have applied 
their science to the common purposes of life, or those that 
have devigted into the kindred arts, of tactics, architecture, 


. Exe arts of far Jess importance have found their authors, 
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nor have these authors been despised by the boundless 
curiosity of the proprietors of the Harleian Library. The 
writers on horsemanship and fencing are more numerous, 
and more bulky, than could be expected, by those who 
reflect how seldom those excel in either, whom their edu- 
cation has qualified to compose books. 

The admirer of Greek and Roman literature will meet, in 
this collection, with editions little known to the most inqui- 
sitive critics, and which have escaped the observation of 
those whose great em ose has been the collation of 
copies; nor will he fin only the most ancient editions 
of Faustus, Jenson, Spira, Sweynheim, and Pannartz, but 
the most accurate likewise and beautiful of Colinsus, the 
Juntx, Plantin, Aldus, the Stephens, and Elzevir, with 
the commentaries and observations of the most learned 
editors. 

Nor are they accompanied only with the illustrations of 
those who have confined their attempts to particular writers, 
but of those likewise who have treated on any part of the 
Greek or Roman antiquities, their laws, their customs, 
their dress, their buildings, their wars, their revenues, or 
the rites and ceremonies of their worship, and those that 
have endeavourcd to explain any of their authors from theit 
statues or their coins. 

Next to the ancients, those writers deserve to be men- 
tioned, who, at the restoration of literature, imitated their 
Janguage and their stile with so great success, or who la 
boured with so much industry to make them understood : 
such were Philelphus and Politian, Scaliger and Buchanan, 
and the poets of the age of Leo the Tenth; these are like- 
wise to be found in this library ; together with the Delicia, 
or collections of all nations. 

Painting is so nearly allied to poetry, that it cannot be 
wondered that those who have so much esteemed the one, 
have paid an equal regard to the other; and therefore it 
may be easily imagined, that the collection of prints is nue 
merous in an uncommon degree; but surely the e 
tion of every man will be exceeded, when he is informed 
that there are more than forty thousand engraven trem 
Raphael, Titian, Guido, the Carraches, and a thousend 
ethers, by Nautueil, Hollar, Callet, Edelinck, aud Dorigny, 
and other engravers of equal reputation, 

There is also a great collection of original.drewings of 
which three seem to deserve a particular meation, the first 
exhibits a representation of the inside of St. Peter’s curds 
as Rome; the second, of thet of St. John Lateran; snd-the 
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third, of the high altar of St. Ignatius, all paiuted with the 
utmost accuracy iu their proper colours, ; 

As the value of this great collection may be conceived 
from this account, however imperfect; as the variety of 
subjects must engage the curiosity of meu of different 
studies, inclinations, and employments, it may be thought 
of very little use to mention any slighter advantages, or to 
dwell on the decorations and embellishments which the ge- 
nerosity of the proprictors has bestowed upon it; yet, since 
the compiler of the Thuanian catalogue thought not even 
that species of elegance below his observation, it may not 
be improper to observe, that the Harleian library, perhaps, 
excels all others, not more in the number and excelleace, 
than in the splendour of its volumes. 

We inay now surely be allowed to hope, that out cata- 
logue will be se 9 not unworthy of the public curiosity; 
that it will be purchased as a record of this great collectiun, 
aad preserved as one of the memorials of learning. 

The patrons of literature will forgive the purchuser of this 
library, if he presumes to assect some claim to their protec~ 
tion and encouragement, as he may have been iustrumental 
in continuing to this nation the advantage of it. The sale of 
Vossius’s collection into a foreign country is, to this day, 
regretted by men of letters; and, if this effort for the pre- 
vention of another loss of the same kind should be disad- 
vantageous to him, no man will hereafter willingly risque 
his fortune in the cause of learning. 


1742, Dec. 


IIL Account of the Harleian Collection of Manuscripts, in the 
British Muswum.* 


THIS collection was begun near the end of the last cen- 
tury, by Robert Harley, of Brampton Bryan, in Hereford- 
shire, Esq. afterwards Earl of Oxford, an if Lord High Trea- 
surer; and Was conducted upon the plan of the great Sir 
Robert Cotton. 

He purchased his first considerable collection in August 
1705, and in Jess than ten years he got together near 2,500 
curigus and rare MSS. among which were those of Sir Simos 


* From the Preface to the new Index to that Collection onmpiled by Me. 
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D’Ewes, the Suffolk antiquary; Mr. John Stow, author of 
the Survev of London; Mr. Charles Lancaster, Herald; 
and John Fox, the Martyrologist. 

Soon after, the celebrated Dr. George Hicks; Mr. Atietis, 
Garter King at Arms; Bishop Nicholson, and many other 
eminent antiquaries, not only offered him their assistance 
in procuring MSS. but presented him with several that were 
very valuable. 

Being thus encouraged to perseverance by his success, 
he kept many persons employed in purchasing MSS. for 
him zheoad, giving them written instructions for their con- 
duct. 

By these means, the MS. Library was in the year 1721 
increased to near 6,000 books; 14,000 original charters, and 
600 rolls. 

On the 2ist of May 1724, Lord Oxford died; but his 
son Edward, who succeeded to his honours and estate, still 
farther enlarged the collection ; so that when. he died, June 
16, 1741, it consisted of 8,000 volumes, several of them 
containing distinct and independent treatises, besides many 
loose papers, which have been since sorted and bound up 
in volumes; and above 40,000 original rolls, charters, let- 
ters patent, grants, and other deeds and instruments of 
great antiquity. 

The principal design of making this collection was the 
establishment of a MS. English Historical Library, and the 
rescuing from destruction such records of our national an- 
tiquities as had cluded the diligence of preceding collectors: 
but Lord Oxford's plan was more extensive; for his col- 
Jection abounds with curious MSS. in every science. 

A general idea of the contents of this collection may be 
conceived from the followmg articles. 

Of Bibles and Biblical Books, 300 copies in the Hebrew, 
Chaldee, Greek, Arabic, and Latin languages, many of 
great annquity, padeabalere 

A Hebrew bible several hundred years old, to which are 
prefixed the various readings of the Eastern and Western 
copies, a syllabus of the Parashoths and Haphtaroths for the 
whole year, and two remarkable drawings in gold highly 
= of the sacred vessels and utensils of the ancient 

ews. 

A Hebrew bible, with small Masoretic notes, adorned 
with miniature paintings, written in the 34th century. 

A Latin bible, with | St. Paul’s cpistle to the Laodiceans 
finely illuminated, written in the 11th century, and formerly 
belonging to the cathedral of Anjou. ; 
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The Old and New T@&tament of the vulgate edition, ele- 
gantly written in the 18th century, with the psalter of the 
Gallican version; Rabarws Maurus’s prefaces to his com- 
mentaries on the books of the Maccabecs, -and an interpre- 
tation of the Hebrew names, adorned with most beautiful 
miniatures. The reading of the 8th verse of the 5th chapter 
of St. Jobn’s first epistle in this MS.is, /’t fres sunt gus 
teshanontum dant in terra, spiritus, agua, et sanguts; et he 
tres unum sunt. ' 

A transcript of the books of the Old and New Testament, 
written in the same century, and illuminated, formerly be- 
longing to the Capuchin convent at Montpelier. In this 
MS. the 7th verse of the ist chapter of St. John is wanting ; 
and the reading of the Sth verse is, Quonzam tres sunt gut 
testimonium dunt in terra, spiritus, aqua, et sanguis; et tres 
untwon sunt. ; 

A copy of the Old and New Testament, with St. Jerome’s 
prolocue to the book of Job written in capitals, and of the 
13th century. 

Another copy, finely illuminated, written in the 13th 
century. 

The most complete copy now extant of Peter de Riga’s 
versification of tie Latin bible, written in the 14th century. 

A double roll, containing the Elehbrew Pentateuch, written 
with great care in avery large character, and without paints, 
or any horns or flourishes on the tops of the letters, on 40 
brown Afncan skins of different sizes, some containing more 
columns than others, and having a space of about four lines 
left between every two books. 

The Hebrew Pentateuch, with a Chaldee paraphrase ; 
and the books of Canticles, Ruth, Lamentations, Heclesi: 
astes, and Esther; with the commentaries of R.S, Jarchi, 
and part of the Chaldee interpretation of the Canticles, 
written in the 14th century. 

A small roll, containing the bock of Esther in Hebrew, 
finely written in avery small character, and by a Spanisa 

Part of the book of Psalms, and the entire books of Pro- 
verbs, Job, Daniel, Esdras, Nehemiah, Chronicles, Ruth, 
Ecclesiastes, Esther, and Lamentations, in Hebrew, written 
in the 12th century. 

Part of Exodus, and the whole books of Leviticus, Num- 
bers, Deuteronomy, Esther, Canticles, Ruth, Lagienta- 
tions, and Ecclesiastes, in Hebrew, with the Hapiitaroths ; 
ef the 14th century. 
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Two copies of the book of Job in Latin, one written in 
the 11th century; the other, with a gloss, in the 12th. 

A fine copy of the books of Tobit, Judits, Ruth, and 
Wisdom, in Latin, with a gloss, written in the 13th century. 

Two biblical hooks, upwards of 500 years old, being 
part of a most richly illuminated MS. the first vol. of which, 
heginuing at Genesis, and ending with Job, 1s preserved 
m the Bodleian library (Arch. A. t5+.] ‘They consist of texts 
according to the vulgar Latin, selected from the boaks of 
Maceabecs and New Testament, with the subject of each 
text, represented ina picture, included in a pretty large 
circle, Underneath cach text is an interpretation in Latin, 
aecording to the opinion of the author, who generally ap- 
plies stich text to demonstrate the happiness of virtue and 
the misery of vice, These explications are also represented 
my historical paintings, and the whole is adorned with illu- 
minated ornaments. 

Chyee very fair copies of the New ‘Testament, of Wick- 
Hal’s translation, all written in his time, and one of them, as 
is supposed, by his own hand. To one of these copies is 
prefixed a calendar of the lessons and gospels of all the 
Yeere. At the end are the epistles of St. Paul to the Lao- 
diceans, and the lessons and epistles of the old “lawe, that 
ben red in the chirche all the yeere after the use of Salis- 
bury.” 

The four gospels in Greek, with the canons of Eusebius, 
said da a note at the end of the MS. and ina hand nearly 
eoeval with it, to be the proper hand-writing of King Theo- 
dosius the Great. 

A most august copy of the Greek gospels, in capitals, 
written in the pith century, 

An ancient transcript of the Greek gospels, adorned with 
aegreat variety of historical paintings, and accompanied 
with an explanatory treatise on the evangelists and eyan- 
gchical lessons, a menology, the canons of Eusebius written 
in dlluaminated blue and gold letters, his epistle to Carpian, 
the preface of Treneus, and another preface taken from 
Cosma, the EKgyptian’s Christianoram opimio de Mundo, 
sive topographia Christiana; allowed to be at least as old as 
the 12th century, Ttois said in a note written on a spare 
leafat the end of Uns MS. that it formerly belonged to a 
monastery, that took its appellation from the prophet Ehas. 

A fair copy of the Greek gospels, written in the 1ith 
century, with the pictures of the Evangelists painted on 
gald crowns, and their games written on the margins in 
Arabic characters. 
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- Twa other copies of the Greek gospels, written in the 
12th century, and another of the same age, adorned with 
the pictures of the Holy Virgin and Evangelists. 

An elegant transcript of the four gospels in Greek, written 
in the 13th century, illuminated and adorned with paintings, 
and two others of the same century. 

A most venerable exemplar of the ‘four gospels of St. 
Jerome's version, with the prefaces and canons of Eusebius ; 
the whole written in capitals, and allowed to be 1200 years 
old. In this MS, it 1s sbaaeeble. that the genealogy of our 
blessed Saviour appears to be distinct, and separated from 
St. Matthew’s gospel. The following words, in two inde- 
pendent lines, occurring after the 17th verse of that chapter: 


Genealogia Thucusque, 
Incip. evangl. seed. MATT. 


So that the gospel begins at the 18th verse of the first chap- 
ter, in the same manner as tn the famous copy of the Evan- 

elists written in Ireland, and in another MS. of the same 
iid and of the twelfth century; which MSS. are both 
preserved in this library. It is also observable, that the like 
distinction or separation of the genealogy of our blessed 
Saviour, from the other part of St. Matthew's gospel, is 
made in the famous copy of the four gospels, formerly be- 
longing to King Afthelstan, and now preserved in the Cot- 
toman dibrary (Liberius, A. ET.) which book was by him ap- 
pointed to be used by the succeeding kings of England, at 
the time of their taking their coronation oath. 

A noble exemplar of the four gospels, in capital letters 
of gold, written in the eighth century. Every page of the 
sacred text, consisting of two separate columns, is enclosed 
within a broad and beautifully illuminated border. The 
pictures of the Evangelists, with their symbolic animals, arc 
curiously painted inthe front of their respective gospels ; 
the initial letter of each gospel is richly illuminated, and so 
large as to fill an entire page. ‘To the whole are prefixed 
the projogues, arguments, and breviaries; two letters of 
St. Jerome to Damasus, the canons of Eusebius, his Ictters 
to Carpian, and a capitular of the gospels for the course ot 
the year, all of them written in small golden characters. — 

A transcnpt of the Latin gospels, with tieir usual uccom- 

aliments; of the same age with the last MS. written in 
etters of gold, but of a small alphabet; and remarkable for 
the singular manner in which the genealogy of our Saviour 
_4s placed. | 
c2 
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An exeniplar of the holy gospels, likewise written in the 
Sth century, and formerly belonging to the church of St. 

iricius at Soissons. To this manuscript are prefixed thd 
@pistle to Damasus, and the usual argrments, prologues, 
&c. with an interpretation of Hebrew names, a catalogue 
of the books and vestments belonging to that church, and a 
list of its daints. “ 

Two other copies of the four Latin gospels, also written 
in the 8th century. In the latter of these, the reading of 
the 23d verse of the last chapter of St. John’s gospel is, “¢ Si 
sit eum volo manere dunec veniam;” and that of the 24th 
verse is, “ Si eum volo mancre.” 

‘The four gospels of St. Jerome’s version, with his pro- 
logues, arguments, &c. the canons of Eusebius, and the 
parallel passages, written in letters of gold in the 10th | 
century, This MS. is adorned with pictures of the followin 
subjects, painted on purple grounds, viz. before the gospe 
of St. Matthew, in a circle, are, the representation of our 
Saviour, sitting as enthroned; holding in his right hand the 
book of the new law, that of the old law lying in his la 

with the four evangelists in the angles, kneeling. 2dly, 

Our Saviour standing with St. John, resting his head on his 
bosom. 3dly, The portrait of St. Matthew. And 4thly, 
The salutation of the virgin. Before St. Mark’s gospel are 
the portrait of that evangelist, and the dormition of the 
Virgin Mary. At the beginning of St. Luke’s gospel are his 
portrait, and the crucifixion of our Saviour. Before the 

spel of St. Jolin, are, the picture of that evangelist, and 
the ascension of our Lord. 

Two other cupies, written in the same century; one of 
them finely decorated with the pictures of the Evangelists 
and St. Jerome; and having the rubrics written in silver 
' Jetrers. - 

A very fair and valuable exemplar of the Latin gospels, of 
the vulgate edition, once belonging to the abbey church of 
St. Edmund's Bury; elegantly written in the 10th century, 
but unhappily despoiled of the initial leaves of the ale 
of St. Matthew, St. Luke, and St. John, probably for the 
gake of the illuminations. At the beginning of this votume 
ie a syllabus of the evangelical lessons, according to the 
usage of the Romen ciarch: and at the end is inserted the 
memorable contest between Gundulphus, bishop of Ro- 
chester, and Picote, sheriff of Grandebrage. ae 

_The Latin gospels, written with red nuk, about the be- 
ginning of the 1ith century, and in the Anglo-Normani¢ 
ebaracter. In this MS. the genealogy of our Saviour is alsé. 
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detached from the other part of St. Matthew’s gospel; as is 
likewise the first part of the 18th verse of the first chapter, 
‘‘ Christi autem generatio sic erat.” All the rubrics are 
written in gojd capital letters; and the initial letter of each _ 
gospel is also of gold, and fills an entire page. 

the four Evangelists, written in the Insh character, by 
Brigidianus, or Maol Brighte, for the use of Gilla, coarb, 
or vicar of the church of St. Patrick, supposed by Father 
Simon to be at least 700 years old. It is one of the most 
authentic ccvies of the Latin gospels, which the Irish have 
ever sent out of their island. ‘To this exemplar are added, 
St. Jerome’s prologue of the canuns of the four guspels, an 
explanation of such Hebrew and Syriac names as occur in 
the gospels, a Hebrew, Latin, and Trish. vocabulary, the 
ee prefaces, an interlineary gloss, and a Catena Patrum. 

A transcript of the four Evangelists of the Latin vulgate, 
with various readings, in Insh characters. 

The epistles of St. Paul, the Catholic epistles, and the 
Apocalypse in Latin, with the argumeuts, d&c. above 1000 
_ years old; prior to St. Jerome’s corrections. The reading 
of the 8th verse of the 5th chapter of the frst epistle to Se. 
Jahn, is in the manuscript, * Et tres sunt qui testimoniom 
dant in terra, spiritus, aqua, et sanguis, et tres unum sunt.” 

St. Paul’s epistles in Arabic. ‘The canonical epistles of 
St. Paul in Latin, witha gloss; his epistle to the Laodiceans, 
and an exposition of the gospel of St. John, written in the 
2th century. : 

A Roman psalter of St. Jerome, written about the time of 
our King Edgar; illuminated; and each psatm elegantly 
einbellished with a most» curious historical drawing, illus~ 
trating the text. A psalter, with the litany, calendar, &c. 
elegantly written ; illuminated and decorated with beautiful 
yoiniature paintings ‘of the 11th century. A most curious 
and finely preserved psalter, in Greek, Latin, and Arabic, 
written in the 12th century.- King Henry IPs hind 
curiously illuminated; and written for his use by Thomas 
de Langley. A Greek psalter, with sacred hymns, of thé 
11th century. An extremely fine Greek psalter, of the lath 
century; and another of the same age, once belanging to 
the monks of Monte Oliyeto. A Latin psalter, with sacred 
hymns, written in the 13th century. ‘Two Arabic psalters, 
to one of which are subjoined a psalm composed an the 
slaying Goliath; and ten sacred canticles, extracted: from 
the scripture. A Greek and Russian psalter. A Sclavanic 
psaiter. An exposition of the ye in Latin, illuminated 

. cc: 
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and most accurately written in a hand of the 10th century ; 
and a great variety of other valuable transcripts of the dif- 
ferent biblical books, written in the 10th, 11th, and 12th 
centuries. 

Cabbalas, Talmuds, and Talinudical books, Targums, Ex- 
positions, Glosses, and Commentaries on the Pentateuch, 
and other books of the Old Testament, in-Hebrew, Chaldee, 
and other languages, compiled by the most celebrated Rab- 
bins. Amongst these are, a very fine copy of Maimonides 
de Lege, in Hebrew, and without points, written in 1472, 
by Salomon Ben Alzuk; and the Sepher a Misvot of Rabbi 
Moses Ben Jacob de Cosi; writtenin the beginning of the 
15th century. A very beautiful transcript of Maimonides’s 
Moreb Nebnuechim, in Hebrew, written in small characters 
by a Spanish hand, and finely illuminated. R. Levi’s He- 
brew commentary on Job, written in the 14th century. 
Sundry very elegant and ancient copies of the liturgies of 
the German and other Jews; particularly a liturgy, &c. of 
the German Jews, written in the 1éth century. The Ma- 
chazor, or office of prayers, composed for their greater 
feasts, diflering from the common printed liturgy, and writ- 
ten in the 14th century. The order of prayer, in which 
the Rubrics are more ample than in the printed books. 
Transcripts of R. Jacob Ben Asher, and B. Ben Ezra’s four 
orders; containing all the rites, customs, and ceremonies, 
as used by the Jews in their present dispersion, 

Near 290 volumes of the Writings of the Fathers: parti- 
cularly acopy of part of the works of St. Hilary, written in 
the th century,’ and formerly belonging to the church of 
St. Mary and St. Nicholas of Arenstein. A fine transcript 
of St. Angustine’s sermons on the gospel and first epistle of 
St.John, written in the 12th century, belonging to the same 
nonastery. A beaunfal exemplar of the same father’s dis- 
courses on the book of Genesis, written in the 12th century: 
and another, containing his books ‘De Civitate Dei, et de 
Trinitate,” written in the 13th century. St. Chrysostom’s 
Greek homihes on the epistle to Timothy, written in the 
Lath century. The works of St. Athanasius in Greek, of the 
14th century. The homilies of St. Basil, Ephraim Cyrus, 
und John Chrysostom, in Greck, written in the 14th cen- 
tury; and another copy of the same, with St. Gregory’s eu- 
Comium on St. George and St. Marina, likewise of the same 
ave. Ag also ancient councils, canons and constitutions ec- 
clesiastical, great variety of annotations, commentanes, ex~ 


positions, harmonies ‘ot the four gospels, paraphrasos, hie- 
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tories of the Old and New Testament, &c. with aumlutude 
of theological treatises, many of which are highly worthy 
to be consulted. 

Liturgies and Liturgical books; as the liturgies of SS. 
Chrysustum, Basil, and Nazianzen, of which there are im 
this collection two very fair copies in Greck, one with the 
pravers and evangelical and epistolical lessons, written in 
the Lith century, and the other written in the 14th century. 
The liturgy of the church of Syria. ‘Two fair volumes, con- 
taining the Samaritan liturgy. The Russian hturey. Phe 
liturgies of the Roman and Greek churches; particularly a 
most valuable exemplar of that of the latter; wherein the 
several offices, chants, hymus, and antiphones, are marked 
with Greek musical notes, according to the present usage 
of that church. A curious Jitarey, adorned with beantitul 
paintings and iuminations; which, from the calendar of 
German saints inserted in it, is supposed to have formerly 
belonged to some church in Germany. 

Missals, Breviaries, and Hours of the Holy Virgin, ac- 
cording to the use of the Roman, Euglish, and Gallican 
churches; rituals, ordinals, books of ofhces, processionals 
and graduals; many of them) curtously ilumimated, and 
richly adorned with fine historical pamtings; among these 
is, the missal of the church of Toul, in Lorrain, which, 
besides its exquisite paintings, is remarkable for having in 
the litany of saints, after the three holy archangels, one to 
the angel Uriel; notwithstandmg several councils had 
strictly forbidden the invocation of more than the three first. 
A missal adorned with exquisite paintings, wherein the 
figures are represented of a larger size than usual; and to 
which 1s added a calendar, ornamented with several curious 
miniatures, wherein the several labours of the farm and 
vineyard throughout the year are curiously delineated. 
Two breviaries, painted in a most exquisite manner; to 
each of which is prefixed a calendar finely decorated with 
miniatures of saints, country sports, and employments, &c. 
As also many others. : 

Ancient Evangelisteria and Wectionaries; amongst which 
are, an evangelisterium, written in Greek capitals in the 9th 
century. An evangelisterium, in Greck capitals, written in 
the vear 995, by Constantine, Presbyter: the first page 
ther¢of, and the references to the chapters, are in letters 
of gold. another evangelisterium, adorned with pictures 
of the four evangelists finely painted, and the rubric written 
in letters of gald. At the eae a cegtificate, signed on the 
10th of March 1699, by Laurence Alexander Zacagnius, 
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principal librarian of the Vatican, testifying that this MS. 
was then upwards of 700 years old. Three evangelisteria, 
written in the 11th century; one of which fs remarkable for 
being written on parchment, from whencé the words of some 
othcrbook have been erased. Also an elegant illuminated 
‘transcript of “ Wickliff’s Gospelis and Epistolis of all the 
festis in the yeer by ordre as thei ben red in the messe book 
after the use of Salisbery.” 

Store of Menologies, Martyrologies, and Lives of Saints ; 
which, though they are to be ei with great caution, yet 
furnish genuine matter of good note, and not readily to be 
met with elsewhere. 

A variety of other books of Religion and Devotion ; parti- 
cularly a very fine copy of the Passio Christi secundum 
Evangclistas, with prayers to God and several saints, neatl 
written In Saxon characters, and in the 8th century. Ab 
of prayers, benedictions, and exorcisms, in Latin, written in 
the 10th century. Wicklil’s summary of the books of the 
Old and New Testament, with their authority and use to 
Christian mien. His postils; and his notes on the Pater- 
Noster, with sundry other discourses. A boak in the Ar- 
mentan tongue, containing the Apostles Creed, a history of 
the Bible, and a form of proper confession to be used before 
tuking the holy sacrament. A translation into Persic of the 
history of onr Saviour; written originally in the Portuguese 
tongue by Father Jerome Xaver. Ethiopic prayers. Be 
ral transcripts of the Alcoran, iv Arabic, Persic, and other 
Janguages; and commentaries thereon. A collection of 
Mouammedan prayers, written in the Persic and Turkish 
tongues. The Nedhani or connection of sentences con« 
tained in the Alcoran; with the apophthegms of Mahommed. 
Three books of prayers in Arabic, two of them written in 
the,African character. Together with other tracts on the 
Mohammedan religion. 

An amazing number of curious and authentic manuscripts, 
relative as well to the’ Topographical Description and Anti- 
quities of Britain, as to the Civil and Ecclesiastical History 
of the Kingdom; its laws, constitution, and government: 
this mine appears inexhaustible, and every vei full of the 
richest stores. ~ 

First, For the Topographical part; histories and surveys 
of several counties, and the customs of their inhabitants ; 
memorials of the founding and incorporation of cities, towns, 
boroughs, and villages, with the most remarkable events that 
have happened to each, their antiquities, and other curio- 
sities. Accounts of the erections of temp'es, castles and 
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other buildings; and of the remains (if any) of such as have 
been destroyed. The establishment and endowment of pa- 
rishes, foundatidns of religious houses, books of ancient 
tenures, inquisitions post morfem, escheats, cystomaries, 
terriers of manors, perambulations of forests, accounts of 
ancient coin, monumental inscriptions, forts, camps, roads, 
military ways, and other antiquities, which have been 
easually discovered in particular places. Notes concernin 
the most remarkable rivers, mountains, mines, minerals, ind 
other curiosities. A variety of tracts, and memoranda, re- 
lating to particular parts of England, as well in its pristife 
state, when separated into petty kingdoms, provinces, and 
principalitics, during the times of the Britains, Romans, 
and Saxons, as subsequently, when under the dominion of 
one monarch, divided into counties, ridings, rapes, wapen- 
takes, dc. As also the laborious collecuons made by Sir 
Simonds )' Ewes,’ John Fox, the martyrologist, Mr. Erdes- 
wick, honest John Stow, Mr. Charles, nee: herald, and 
others. 

Secondly, For the Civil and Ecclesiastical History; valu- 
able copies of our ancient historians and chroniclers, as Gil- 
das, Nennius, Asscrius Menevensis, Alfred of Beverly, Abbot 
Renedict, Castoreus or John Beaver, J. Brompton, Raulf 
Bonn, Douglass, Monk of Glastonbury, Edinerus, Florence, 
of Worcester, Robert of Gloucester, Willian: Giseburn, R. 
Hoveden, Henry Huntingdon, Peter de Ickham, Jolin Jose- 
lvne, R. Higden, Peter Langtoft, J, Lewis, Adam Murimuth, 
Geolfery of Monmouth, Robertus Montentsis, John Pyke, 
Sir Walter Raleigh, Robert de Reading, Thomas Rudburne, 
Simeon of Durham, Richard Sporte, Nicholas Trivett, John 
Wallingford, Thomas Walsingham, Walter of Coventry, 
Gotselinus de Sancto Berting, and sundry anonymous au- 
thors of good value. A finely illuminated copy, of John 
Harding’s chronicle, muclt more perfect than the edition 
published by Grafton, and containing the letter of defiance 
sent to King Henry the IV, by the old Karl of Northumber- 
land, Henry Hotspur, his son, and the Earl of Worcester, 
his brother, before the battle of Shrewsbury; some dis- 
courses of the same old Earl, touching John of Gaunt; a 
map of Scotland, from-Carlisle to the water of Tay; and 
another, from thence to Sutherland and Cathness; with 
sundry other matters omitted likewise by Grafton. A tran- 
script of John de Trevisa’s translation of Higden’s Poly- 
chronicon, differing from the account given of that work by 
Bale and Pitts; together with several other translations and 
compositions of Treviss, not to be met with in any other 
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hook. No less than four ancient copies of the Polycratica 
Temporum of Roger Cestrensis ; from whence R. Higden 
stole bry Polychronicon. The famous and very ancient 
copy of William Malmsbury’s elaborate treatise de Gestis 
Regum.Anglorum, which was formerly preserved wih great 
relyous eare at Rochester. An cxeinplar of his four books, 
de Gestis Pontificum, written in the rth century; and 
several transeripts of the Dunstable Chronicle, one whereof 
js most beautifully Muminated; and another adorned with 
the blazon of the arms of divers emperors and kings. 

Chronicles and histories of abbeys, and other religious 
houses; as those of Abingdon, St. Alban’s, Alnewick, Ber- 
mondsey, St. FKdmond’s Bury, St. David's, Hales, Litchfield, 
Ely, St. Paul’s London, and Peterborough. 

HL. Lives of particular kings, and histones of their reigns. 
A» of Edward the Confessor; king Harold, of whose life and 
nuractes here is a very fair copy, written in'the 12th century. 
Henry I Richard Henry HL Fiulward 1 Edward MH. and 
Lidward HE The History of Richard H. written) by Fran. 
de Marque, a French gentleman, attendant on the court in 
the quecn’s service: adorned with sixteen admirable paint - 
ings, wherein the principal persons and habits of those 
times are most accuyately represented. As also those of 
Henry IV. Henry V. Henry VI. and Edward IV. 

Many aaa instructions to ambassadors, and Jetters 
which passed between them and the chief ninisters of their 
courts; together with-authentic copies of an immense num- 
ber of others. 

Letters to and from foreign princes and states, negotia- 
tions, alliances, leagues, truces, and treatics of peace, coms 
merce, and navigation. 

Summons to parhament from the 49th af Henry HI. to 
the Zist year the reign of King Henry VIE in many 
places larger and more correct than the work published 
under that atle, by Sir William Dugdale. ‘Transcripts of 
the rolls, journals and memoranda of parliament; particu- 
larly a copy of the parliament rolls, beginning at the 4th 
yeur of King Edward II. and rontinaed to the end of the 
Jast parhoament of King Henry VL in thirty volumes ; 
amoanyst which are the parliament rolls of the Sth, Sth, and 
oth yoarsof King Edward TI. which are, with others, omitted 
by Sir Robert Cotton, in his abridgment of the Tower re- 
cords, and by him supposed to have been lost. Journals of the 
House of Lords, from the first year of Henry VIII. to the 
end of the year 1740, 69 volumes. As also 111 other volumes, 
containing the Journals of the House of Commons, from the 
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first year (inclusive) of King Fdw. VI. to the 8th day of March, 
1701. A numerous collection of privileges and orders of par- 
Jiament, and sundry papers relative to parliamentary affairs. 

Proclamations, original letters, journals, and other books 
of the privy council. 

Books of aids, subsidies, reliefs, taxes, granted to sundry 

articular kings of England; and accompt books of the pro- 
duct and disposal of the ancient’ demesne lands of the 
crown. : 

Letters, papers, books of seh a &c. rajative to the offi- 
ces of the privy seal, signet, ordnance, admiralty, navy, vice 
tualling, customs, and excise. ‘Three volumes of very in- 
teresting original papers and letters, which belonged to John 
Holles, Duke of Newcastle, as Lord Privy Seal to Queen 
Anne, giving a better insight into the transactions of those 
times, and the immense sums issued on account of the forces 
employed under the Duke of Marlborough, than can easily 
be met with elsewhere. 

Accounts of the public revenue, and national expences. 
Books and papers of the household, and treasurer of the 
chamber. Juventories and indentures of the jewel office and 
wardrobe. Orders, proceedings, and accounts of the office 
of works. Laws and ordinances for management of the 
mint. 

IV. Several large collections of letters and speeches of our 
hings, their chief ministers, and other persons of eminence; 
particularly four volumes, containing original letters by the 
royal family of England, from Henry VIIL to the end of 
King Charles I. Eightcen volumes of original letters of di- 
vers considerable persons, relating to public affairs, from 
the year 1507 to 1716. And two volumes, containing letters 
written to Henry, prince of Wales; together with original 
draughts of his own letters. The above volumes afford in- 
teresting aisecdotes, particularly relative to Queen Elizabeth, 
James I. Charles 1. and Charles II. unnoticed by the most 
elaborate writers of the English history ; and may he justly 
deemed inestimable remains of the times to which they 
relate. 

V. Histories of the first planting and propagating of Christi- 
anity in Britain, and its growth and increase under the Bri- 
tish and Saxon prelates. 

The lives and successions of English archbishops and 
bishops ; particularly a most noble illuminated copy of the 
lives of the seven first archbishops of Canterbury, by Gotse~ 
linus de Sancto Bertino, monk of St. Augustine’s at Cane 
terbury, iu the time of St. Anselm; and of which the first 
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rt only, containing the life of St. Augustine, is published 
y Mr. Wharton. ; 

Saxon and English councils, apd the canons promulgated 
by them. Provincial and diocesan canons and constitutions. 

The forms and manner of election, and consecration of 
urchbishops and bishops; their jurisdictions, privileges, and 
courts. Surveys, terriers, and rentals of their possessions ; 
taxations of their spirituals and temporals, and inquisitions 
velative to the state of their respective dioceses. 

Lives and canonizations of sundry British, Saxon, and En- 
glish saints. 

VI. Authentic papers and memorials relating to the dissolu- 
tion of religious houses; and the establisiiment of the re- 
formation; particularly draughts of acts of parliament for 
their dissolution, sotne in the band-writing of King Henry 
VHT. Inventories cf plate, jewels, and otier valuables be- 
longing to them. Inquisitions, widr the state of several 
episcopal dioceses, and the returns made thereto by the 
bishops. Accounts of the erection and proceedings of the 
court of angmentation; with four original and very valuable 
volumes ialonaine to that court. 

Historical accounts of the successions, rights, forms, aud 
jnstruments of electians of abbots, priors, and other sus 

erjors, and their ofhicers. Chartularies, registers, aud 
josler books of sundry monasteries, The most accurate 
and valuable register of Dunstable, begun by Richard de 
Morins, the prior of that house, and carried on from the 
foundation of the priery by King Henry |. to the retarma- 
tion, 

VII. Statutes of the two universities, and of their several 
colleges and halls, and a vast mass of other waterials relating 
to their historics and antiquities; with a transcript of the 
proceedings of the convocation upon the divorce of Anne 
of Cleves, authenticated under the hands of public no- 
baries. 

VHL Papers relating to the laws, polity, and civil govern- 
ment of England; divers copies of the laws of several of the 
Angid-Saxop, Danish, and Norman kings. Transcripts of 
divers ef the Magna: Charta of King Henry TY, and an 
inspeximus and copy of his confirmativn, both of the great 
charter, and of the similar one, sealed by Pr. Edward, at 
London, the 10th day of March,‘1364. Transcripts of an. 
cient statutes, uever priyted. Readings of them; and ex~ 
tracts of all the private acis af parliament remaining ja the 
Rufls Chapel. . 
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Historical uccounts of, and memorandums relating to, 
baronies, serjeancies, knight tecs, and other tenures. Copics 
of escheat, rolls, inquisitmns post mortem, pleas of the 
crown, &c. and abundance of other law books. 

Many treatises on the institution, establishment, and juris~ 
diction of the Exchequer, King’s Bench, Common Bench, 
Courts of Wards and Liveries, Star Chamber, and Chan- 
eery; 38s also of the Courts Leet, Baron, Pyc-Powder, ain 
viher inferior courts, the forms and methods ef proceedings 
in them respectively, and accounts of their several officers, 
registers, and records. 

Discourses on the antiquity, jurisdiction, and authority of 
the ancient great officers of the kingdom; to wit, the Mar- 
shal, Steward, Constable, and Adunral. The forms, cere- 
monies, and proceedings used in their courts; and extraordi- 
nary trials beiore them. 

Original charters of our ancient kings, as Edward the 
Fider, Edgar, Hardicanute, and Edward the Confessor. | 
The famous Charter of King Edgar, wherein he is stiled 
Miriam Brit. Dominus; which Dr. Wicks hath demonstrated 
to have been forged after the Norman conquest. A curlous 
book, covered with crimson velvet, and adorned with bosses 
and hasps of silver gilt and enaniclled; the cover and all the 
leaves indented at the top; containing four original Inden- 
tures of Covenant, tllaminated and embcllished with histori- 
cal miniatures, dated the 16th of July, in the 19th year of 
King Henry Vil. and mude betucen that king and the Abbat 
and Convent of St. Peter’s, Westminster, for certain masses 
to be for ever after said in the chapel of the Virgin Mary, 
then determined to be built at the east end of that church, as 
a place of reception of the bodies of the king, queen, and 
royal family; and for other purposes. ‘I'o this indenture 
book, five broad seals of King Hoary VIF. prescrved in silvce 
boxes, and pidbaeiceoa with his bad¢es of the portcallis and 
rose sprigs, are uppendant by strings of silk, and gold and 
sliver Yhead : : . 

IX. Heraldical and armorial books, particularly forms of 
appointing and crowning kings at arms, and of the establis} 
ment of their subordinate officers, tricks of arms, and eur 
signs armorial. Tracts on the order of the garter, pedigrees 
of most of the nobility and gentry of England, with notes, 
monumental and fenestral inscriptions illustrating their 
family histories. - 

X. Register-books, chartularies, and other evidences of 
the estates of our ancient nobility. a 

SL Ceremon a's, Pom:s, upd Solemnitics; as the coro. 
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nations of most of our kings and queens from the time of 
the Anvlo Saxons, to that of King George II. Public entries, 
introductions, receptions, and feastings of royal and princely 
visitors, foreizn ambassadors, &c. with the forms of their de- 
partures, and acconnts of the presents made to them on 
those occasions.  Tilts, journies, justs, royal masks, and 
other public entertainments, public processions and caval- 
cadcs. Funerals of kings, queens, princes, and great per- 
sonages allied tothe royal family, and also of persons of 
quality and distinction. 

XII. In regard to Wales, here are topographies, descrip- 
tions, and gencral histories of the principality. 

Natural and civil histories of several of its counties, sur- 
veys of commotes, and extent of lands. 

Statutes touching the Lords Marchers, and orders for the 
observance of the council of Wales. 

Transcripts of the laws of Howel Dha; collections of 
particular laws and customs Deve in different parts of 
the principality ; accounts of the revenue arising from the 
principality; lists of fee-farm rents; and pleas of Quo War- 
ranto upon liberties claimed. 

The histories of Welsh heroes, by Threes, and many pe- 
digrces and genealogies of families, with three volumes of 
useful materials, extracted by Mr. Hugh Thomas ‘from a 
multitude of public records, and private evidences, in order 
to his compiling a genealogical history of the nobility and 

entry of Wales, and the several families descended from 
asi: now living in England. 

XIV. Materials relative to the civil and ecclesiastical his- 
tory of Scotland. 

Descriptions, histories, chronicles, and state of the king- 
dom. 

A temarkable transcript of John Fordun’s Schotochroni- 
con, and Baston’s verses on the battle of Bannocks Bourne, 
written in the year 1484, for the use of William Schevez, 
Archbishop of St. Andrews, by his domestic chaplain Mag- 
nus Maculloch, a priest of the diocese of Ross, supposed to 
be either the famous Black Book of Schone, or the St. An- 
drew’s Copy, or perhaps the original of both. 

The chronicle of Andrew Wintone in verse. Ker's, Lind- 
sev's, and other chronicles. 

A fine copy of the chronicle of Mailros. 

The lite of King David I. written by Alred, Abbot of 
Rievaulk. 

Transcripts of public instruments concerning the vas- 
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snlage of Scotland, and the sovereignty of England over it, 
which are omitted by Rymer and Harding. 7 

Atchievements, arms, pedigrees, &c. of the nobicty and 
principal gentry of Scotland. 

The journal of the treaty of union; and a multitude of 
valuable and interesting papers of state, particularly, a 
transcript of public instruments concerning the marriage of 
Mary queen of Scots, to the Dauphin of France, letters on 
sundry occasions from Mary Quecn of Scots, Lord Burleigh, 
Sir Francis Walsingham, Sie Thomas Smith, the Earl of 
Murray, Queen Elizabeth, &c. and other pieces unnoticed 
by all writers, but extremely useful in setding many con- 
troversial poiuts of the history of that unfortunate princess, 
and conducive to the disclosing and clearing up the mys- 
terious intrigues carried on during her troubles in France, 
Scotland, and Eneland. 

Histerical accounts of the state of the church of Scotland. 

AV. Materials for the history and antiquities of Ireland. 
As, chorographies of the hangdoin, and topographical de- 
Scriptiois of its provinces. 

Ancentand other histories, chronicles and annals, eccle« 
sinsiical and civil, particularly, 

A copy of the history and prophecies of that country, write 
ten in the 10th ceatury, and iu the old Irish language. 

Many curious pedigrees, with the arms and histories of 
the principal nobility. 

A very ancient transcript of two remarkable pieces of the 
old wunicipal laws cf dreland, with commentaries and 
elosses thereon. The text in this manuscript Is SO VCry an-~ 
cicnt, as to be cueval with the times the pieces relate ta 
The one being scemingly part of the Bretanime, or Judicia 
Celestia, with the trial of Euna, brother to Legarius, chief 
king of Ireland, for the murder of Orane, chariot driver to 
“i. Patrick, before Dubhthac, the chief Filadha, or King’s 
Bard ; who, on that solemn occasion, acted as sule Brehou, 
or judge, with the sentence passed thereon in the year 430, 
q he other, the great sanction or constitution of Nine, made 
in favour of Comstianity in Ireland, Anny 439, by three 
hings, three bishups, and three sages. 

AVI. Many ancteut copies of the Greek and Latin classics 
and historians. 

NVI Lexicons, Glossaries, and Dictionaries of the He. 
brew, Greek, Latin, Welch. Chinese, Persic, Arabic, Ger- 
snan, Courlandic, Saxon, Unglish, Spanish, and ‘Turkish 
languages, particularly the Arabic Dictionary of Abu Nasr 
Ismael, fiisus Hamad al Farabi, Al-Turki, with the swnpie- 
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ment of Sherfo’ddin, Al- Hasan filius Mohamedis, surnamed 
Alsagani, written in the beginning of the 13th century. 

XVIIL. Chorographies, Antiquities, Histories, Chronicles, 
&c. of France; and other countries. Elaborate genealogies 
of their kings, princes, and illustrious houses; anda multi- 
tude of tracts and authentic papers, explanatory of their 
Jaws, customs, revenues, polity, and government ; amongst 
which are 

Gesta Francorum in Bello Sacro, written /in the 11th cen- 
tury. A chronicle from Adam, of the 9th century. 

Liudbrandi Ticiensis Chronicon, written in the 10th cen- 
tury. 

Also a beautiful transcript of the 4th and last volumes of 
Froissart’s chronicle, elegantly illuminated, and having the 
subject of cach caine represented in an historical minia- 
ture alee high Y finished, and placed at the head of it. 
The other volumes of this curious work are preserved in the 
French King’s library, and are esteemed among jts principal 
ornaments. 

XIX. Historics of Popes, and the transactions of the See 
of Rome; particalarly three remarkable volumes, the ori- 
ginal gegisters of the Roman chancery, secretly brought 
from Rome upon the death of Pope Innocent XII. by Mons. 
Aymone, who was Apostolic Prothonotary of that court. 
They contain the miles to be observed by the clerks, and 
obedientiarics of the Roman chancery, in expediting Papal 
bulls, bricfs, mandates, dispensations, and grants; a list of 
fines payable by ecclesiastics to the Roman sce, in all coun- 

-tries under its subjection, on their being admitted to Pa- 
' triarchal, Metropolitan, Cathedral, or Conventual Churches ; 
fees and, fines payable for indulgencies, licencies, and 
plenary absolutipns, as well in criminal as civil cases; and_, 
a variety of other interesting matters, demonstrating the 
ee practised to fill the pope’s coffers. 

XX. A great number of Poems, Essays, Ditties, Ancient 
Ballads, Plays, and other poetical pieces in almost eve 
modern language; many of them unpublished, and others 
extremely useful to such as shall undertake to give new and 
correct cditions of the works of such poets, particularl 
those of our own country as have been already printed. 
Amongst them are, . 3 

A very ancient and fair transcript of Chaucer's Canter- 
bury Tales, and a copy of his history of Troilus and Cressida, 
the Knights Tale, the Man of Law's Prologue and Tale, the 
Wife of Bath’s Tale, and the Clerk of Oxenforde’s Tale, 
neither of which MSS. seem to have been used by the edi- 
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tors of Chaucer; the text'in both differing in many places 
from all other MSS: of that author, as well as from thé 
printed copies of his poems. - . 

A large volunte; being a collection of ancient and valua- 
ble poems on curious subjects, by Chaucer, Lydgate, and 
other English poets; amongst these is a poem of Chaucer's 
addressed to his empty purse, and consisting of twenty 
stanzas, though no more than the three first have been pub- 
lished. This poem is the more curious, as it informs us of 
some circumstances of Chaucer's life litwe known. 

A fair transcript of translation of Lydgate’s paraphrase 
into English verse, of Boccace’s treatise De Occasu Princi- 
pum, illuminated and embellished with historical miniature 

aintings; .being the author's present-book to Humphrey, 
uke of Gloucester, by whose cotamand he undertook the 
work. 

L.ydgate’s lives of St. Edmund and St. Fremund, with 
divers of his dther poems, illustrated with 120 very elegant 
historical pictures of different sizes; besides other embel- 
lishmeuts of illuminated letters, &c. so as to render it the 
finest manuscript in the English language, written in the 
time of King Henry VI. whose book this was, being pre- 
a a to hin by its author. 

large and beautifully illuminated copy of the Confessio 
Amantis of John Gower, containing a collection of the 
principal pieces of Chaucer and Gower, finely written and 
ornamented. i 

An historical, political, and moral poem, consisting of 320 
alanzas; the subject is the unfortunate reign of King 
Fdward IT. whose ghost is introduced as relating his transac- 
tions and disasters. The author, wha is supposed to be Mr. 
Edmind Spencer, addresses thig poem to Queen Etizzbeth. 
Also the same poem revised and corrected by many altera- 
tions, and fitted af for the perusal of King James I. 

A very fair aadb 
entitled, Le Roman de la Hose; begun ii French verse, by 
William de Lorris, continued and finished, by John Clo- 


inel, akas John Moone, of Mewen upon the river: 


ver. This manuscript is richly ornamented with 4 
multitude of miniature paintings, executed in the most mas- 
terly manner. It is probably the copy which was presented 
to Henry IV. the“blazon of his arms being introduced in 
the illuminations, -with which the first page of this work 
33 embellished. ‘ ; ; 
gene original poems, by John Lydgate, Gower, Trevisa, 
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eautiful transcript of the celebrated poem 
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XXL A large collection both of ancient and modern 
musicial compositions, with curious anecdotes relating to 
themauthors, written for the most part by Mr. Wanley, by 
whom they were amassed, he being not only a great judge 
of music, ee avery able composer. 

XXII. Books of Architecture, Geometry, Gunnery, For- 
tification, Ship-building, and Military Affairs ; particularly 
a jarge volume written in High Dutch, soon after the in- 
vention of fire arms, being a treatise on military affairs, 
Hlustrated with a great number of fine drawings in wa- 
ter colours, representing the proper forms of marches, 
encampments, and dispositions of arinics ; orders of battle, 
attacks, sieges, and storms of forts, towns, and castles ; 
draughts of ships of war, fireships, and fleets, bridges of 
tiber and stone, hydraulic engines, tools, instruments, and 
warlike michimes of every kind; and the form of the ancient 
British chariot. 

NAIL Natural History, Agriculture, Voyages, Travels, 
&e. parucularly, an Herbarium, written in Saxon, and in the 
hutch century. And, 

A very valuable volume of Geoponics, in Greek, with 
Scholia, not hitherto published, written upon silken leaves, 
and near S00 vears old. 

XAITV. Many rare MSS. in Astronomy, Cosmography, 
and Geography. 

XXV. A vast variety of Alehyinical, Chymical, Chirurgi- 
eal, Pharmaceutical, and Medical ‘Tracts, one whereof, being 
a treatise in High Dutch, on the process for finding the 
philosopher’s: stone, formerly belonging to the famous M, 
Cy prianus, fram whose niece, Mrs. Priemer, it was pur- 
chased, and presented to Mdward B. of Oxtord. This book 
is divided into a great number of chapters; on the back of 
the last leat ofeach chapter the subject thercof is represented 
ta an emblematical picture, in which the beauty of its co- 
louring, the disposition of the figures, the elegancy of their 
attitudes, and the propricty of camposition is scarcely to be 
equalled. 

NAVL A great number of volumes of original letters, 
and authentic transcripts of others, written as well by sun- 
dry persons who have been eminent for their bigh stations 
in the state, as by thase who were remarkable for their liter- 
ary ‘accomplishments. | 

Lastly, a prodigious variety of MSS. which, exclusive of 
their importance in otheir respects, are highly valuable on 
account of the many beautiful illuminations and excellent 
paintings ; those pictures being not only useful for illustrating 


the subject of the books in which they are placed, but fur- 
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nishing excellent lessons and useful, hints to painters, per- 
retuating the representations of the principal personages, 
Duildin rs, etal habits, armour, and manners of the age 
in which they were painted, and very probably preserving 
sume pieces of eminent painters, of whose works no other 
remains are extant. Some of these MSS. have already bee 
occasionally mentioned, and to them must be added ; 

A most noble copy of Bishop Grosthead’s Speculum Hu- 
manz Salvationis, every page whereof is decorated with 
admirable pictures explanatory of its contents. 

A translation of Valerius Maximus into French, by Simon 
de Hesdin, and Nicolas de Gonesse, comprised in four large 
volumes, with fine historical paintings placed at the head of 
each book, representing the principal subjects treated of 
therein; together with another copy of the four last books 
of the same work, embellished with paintings in the like 
manner, and by the same hand as the former. 

A most noble volume, consisting of the Antiquities of the 
Greeks and Romans, represented in paintings. 

A volume, entitled, Le Tresor de Maistre Jehan de Me- 
hun, with paintings. 

‘Fhe four clements and four seasons, painted by J. Bailly 
and intended as patterns of tapestry tor the French king. 


1763, April, Muy, July, August. 


IV. The Signification of Words how varicd. 


Mr. Urban, 
ONE of the most peculiar circumstances relating to Jan- 
guage is the mutation of the sense of words, in ditlerent 
ayes, so that the same word to which a good meaning was 
formerly afxed, may now have a signification directly op- 
osite. This happens so universally, that, I believe, no 
anguage, whether ancient or modern, has been exempted 
from it; but the change proceeds so slowly and insensibly, 
that the life of one man is not sufficient to afford him an 
opportunity of perceiving the change. With regard to our 
own language, if we look into those authors who flourished 
a century aud half ago, numerous instances will occur; and 
the reading of ‘the following passage in Turberville’s 2d 
Eclogue, a gentleman who was educated at Oxford, and 
wrote in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, led me into this 
observation. 
D2 
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Among the rest of all the route, 
A passing proper ass, 

A white-hair'd trull of twenty yeares, 
Or neere about, there was ; 

In stature passing all the rest, 
A gallant girl tor hewe ; 

To becompar'd to tosnish nyniphs, 
So faire she was to viewe. 

Her forehead cloth with gold was purld 
A little, here and there ; 

With copper clasp about her neck 
A kerchief did she weare, 

‘That reached to her breast and paps : 
"The weach about-her wast, 

A gallant gaudy ribande had, 
‘Nhat girt her body fast. 


Here we find the poet in describing an innocent country 
beauty, does not scruple to call her a ¢rudl, which pow 
signifies a struinpet. Dr. Swift says,  ~ 


So Murvius, when he drained his skull, 
To celebrate some suburb trall; 

His similics in order set, 

And ev'ry crambo he could get; 

And gone thro’ all the common places, 
Worn out by wits who rhime on faces, 
Before he could his poem close, 

The lovely nymph had Jost her nose. 


In the same manner Turberville puts wench for a young 
woman, which is now rarely used, but by way of contempt, 
and seems to be threatened with the same fate that éridi/ has 
received. The alteration of trove, which fonnerly signified 
a servant, and of villain, a sort of slave, is generally baawe: 
Pedant anciently meant a schoolmaster; thus Shakespear 
in his Twelfth Night mentions ‘ 


“A pedant that keeps a school i’tl’ charch.” 


But this word now gives an idea of.a stiff; formal, and un 
lished man of hterature. Thus Addison in his Whig Ex- 
aMINE : , 

“The remaining part of the preface has so much of the 
pédant, and so little of the conversation ef naan in it, that } 
shall pass over it.” 
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And Swift, 


In learning let a nymph delight, 
The pedant gets a mistress by’t. 


In like manner, ech ancicntly signified a physician. 


And straightway sent with careful diligence, 

To fetch a leech, the which had great insight 

Jn that disease of grieved eonsciesce; 

And well could curethe same: his name was Patrence. 
Spencer's Fairy Queen. 


Even Dryden uses it in this sense. 


Wise leeches will not vain receipts obtrude, 

While growing pains pronounce the bumours crude ; 
Deaf to complaints they wait upon the ill, 

Till some safe crisis authorise their skjll. 


Roscommon has thus descried the insect which has now 
usurped this name by being used in bleeding. 


Sticking like leeches till they burst with blood. 
Lecchcraft was also used for physic. 


We study speech, but others we persuade, 
We leechcraft learn, but others cure with it. 


Sir John Davis. 


“ The word dame,” says Dr. Watts, in his Logic, “ origi- 
nally signified a mistress of a family, who was a lady,and it 
js used still inthe English law to signify a lady; but in com- 
moo use now-a-days it represents a farmér’s wife, or a mis- 
tress of a family of the lower rank in the country.” 

Though the cause of such mutations may be principally 
ascribed to the caprice of mankind, yet much may be im- 
puted to words being debased by vulgar use, An in- 
stance of this kind we have in the word lawyer, a nanie vul- 

arly given tovevery the meanest pettifogger; cvery farrier, 
ittle apothecary, or surgeon’s mate, is also commonly ho- 
noured with the title of ductor; even chi,nney doctors are 
become frequent. So that doctor and lawyer will, perhaps, 
in time undergo the same change, with 4 ’ch and pedant, 
though physician and counsellor sull retain tcir dignity, 

However, it is hoped, that our language: will be more 
fixed, and better established when the public is, favoured 
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with a new dictionary, undertaken with that view, and ad- 
apted to answer several other valuable purposes; a work 
now in great forwardness. 


1749, Feb. W.S. 


V. The sense of Improbus as used in Virgil. 


Labor omnia vicit 
Improbus. Virg. Geo. it. L. 145. 





SCARCELY any passage in Virgil ismore conmmonly quoted, 
and yet none seems to be so little understood. It has passed 
almost into a proverb ; and the verb is usually expressed in 
the present tense, and the sense affixed to it by all the com- 
mentators, and all the translators that I have seen, is, Z/ard 
labour surmounts all difficulties. Upon the single authority of 
this place, all our dictionaries likewise have agreed to ren- 
der iMpROBUS, Aard, excessive, constant. ; 
To justify this sense of the word, Dr. Trapp refers hi 
reader to another passage in Virgil, Aneid xii. L. 687. 


Fertur in abruptum magno mons tprobus actu, 
Exultatque solo. 


Here, says he, mons tmprobus is the Auge mountatn. 

But why may not aprobus be used here in one of its or- 
dinary significations for destructive, mischicvous, pernicious ? 
The following words, 





Sylvas, armenta, virasque 
Involvens secum, 


describing the mischiefs occasioned by its fall, prove that it 
ouglit to Be so understood, Thus rmprodus anser. Georg. 
i L. 118, Jmprobus anguis. Georg. iii. L. 431, are the nus- 
chievous wander and snake. 

In the passage before us tnprobus is the same as impius, 
wicked, as will be evident to any one that will but read the 
foregoing lines, beginning at the line 121, 





pater ipse colendi 
Haud facilem esse viam voluit, primusque per artem 
Movit agros, curis acuens mortalia corda ; 


where Jupiter is represented by the poct as designing ta 
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render husbandry a work of difficulty. Before his time the 
ground stood in no need of culture : : 


Ante Jovem nulli subigebant arva coloni, &c. 
Ille malum virus serpentibus addidit atris. 


To. relieve themselves from these mischiefs brought upon 
them by Jupiter, mankind had recourse to various inven- 
tions ; ; 

Tum variax venere artes. 


And this their opposition to the will of Jupiter, which, in 
the opinion of the poet, was no less than “upious, prevailed 
over all obstacles, and made the art of ullage casier than 
Jupiter, at first, intended it should be. 


Labor omnia vicit 
Improbus. 


Parallel to this, is that passage of Horace, 


Necquicquam Deus abscidit 
Prudens oceano dissociabiles 
Terras, 51 tamen oupre 

Non tangenda rates transiliant vada. 


The sailors are here called tmpious, because in passing the 
seas they opposed the will of Jupiter, who designed they 
should have been non tangenda, impassable. 
MARONIDES. 
1749, Alarch. 


VI. On the Rebus and Enigina. 
Mr. Ursan, 


NO small number of your friends and correspondents, I 
observe, are employed about that species of the A.nigma, or 
Riddle, called a Hebus; for no sooner has one part of them 
been racking their invention to invelope some plain name in 
a dark and puzzling colour; but others are immediately ex- 
erting their sagacity to decypher it, and trying to crack the 
shell: and you, sir, from the benignity of your temper, are 
disposed to gratify both parties, at least so far as you are 
able, by inserting in your monthly entertainment their intio- 
cent amusements. For amusements they @re, and innocent, 
which surely is saying a great deul, but I may add, for the 
pleasure and satisfaction of their admirers, that they are 
D 4 
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with a new dictionary, undertaken with that view,-and ad- 
apted to answer several other valuable purposes; a work 
now in great forwardness. 


1749, Feb. W. S. 


V. The sense of Improbug as used in Virgil. 


Labor omnia vicit 


Improbus. Virg. Geo. 1. £. 145, 





SCARCELY any passage in Virgil ismore commonly quoted, 
and yet none seems to be so little understood. It has passed 
almast into a proverb; and the verb is usually expressed in 
the present tense, and the sense affixed to it by all the com- 
mentators, and all the translators that I have scen, is, Hard 
labour surmounts all difficulties. Upon the single authority of 
this place, all our dictionaries likewise have agreed to ren- 
der improsus, Aard, excessive, constant, : 
To justify this sense of the word, Dr. Trapp refers hi 
reader to another passage in Virgil, Aineid xii. L. 687. 


Fertur in abruptum magno mons ¢mprobus actu, 
Exultatque solo. 


Here, says he, mons improbus is the huge mountain. 

But why may not emprodus be used here in one of its or- 
dinary significations for destructive, mischievous, pernicious? 
The following words, 





Sylvas, armenta, virosque 
Involvens secum, 


a the mischiefs occasioned by its fall, prove that it 
ought to be so understood, Thus tmprobus anser, Georg, 
1. L118. Lomprobus anguts. Georg, iii. L. 431, are the mas- 
chievous gander and snake. ' ; 
In the passage before us snprobus is the same as impiss, 
wicked, as will be evident to any one that will but read the 
foregoing lines, beginning at the line 121, 
ater ipse colendi | 
LTaud facilem esse yam wollte primasque per artery 
Movit agros, curtis acuens mortalia corda ; | 
$ 


where Jupiter is represented by the poet as designing 9 


¥ 
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render husbandry a work‘of difficulty. Beforé his time the 
ground stood in no need of culture : . 4 


Ante Jovem nalli subigebant arva coloni, &e. 
Ite malum virus serpentibus addidit atris. 


To relieve themselves from these mischiefs brought upon 
them by Jupiter, mankind had recourse to various inven- 
tions ; : 

Tum varie venere artes. 


And this their opposition to the will of Jupiter, which, in 
the opinion of the poet, was no less than impious, prevailed 
over all obstacles, and made the art of tillage casier than 
Jupiter, at first, intended it should be. 


Labor omnia vicit 
Improbus. 


. 


Parallel to this, is that passage of Horace, 


Necquicquam Deus abscidit 
Prudens oceano dissociabiles 
Terras, si tamen unpre , 

Non tangenda rates transiliant vada. 


The sailors are here called zmpious, because in passing the 
seas they opposed the will of Jupiter, who designed they 
should have been non tangenda, inypassable. 
MARONIDES. 
1749, ALarch. 


VI. On the Rebus and niga. 


Mr. UrBan, 


No small number of your friends and correspondents, I 
observe, are employed about that species of the nigma, or 
Riddle, called a Rebus; for no sooner has one part of them 
been racking their invention to invelope some plain name in 
a dark and puzzling colour; but others are immediately ex- 
erting their sagacity to decypher it, and trying to crack the 
shell: and you, sir, from the benignity of your temper, are, 
disposed to gratify bath parties, atleast so far as you ars 
able, by inserting in your monthly entertainment their ‘inno- 
cent amusements. For amusements they ere, and innocent, 
which surely is saying a great deal, but I may add, for the 
pleasure and satisfaction of their admirers, that they are 
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withal very ancient. For passing by the monkish ages, 
which hardly deserve the name o anaes , and that large 
harvest which the heralds afford, and of which enough may 
be read in Camden’s Remains, there want not instances of 
these allusions, this sporting with words, this mixture of 
words and things, even.in the remotest times. To give afew 
examples: 

History tells us, that Cyrus the Great was nursed by a 
bitch, that is, asl apprehend it, his nurse’s name was Spaco, 
which, in the language of the Medes, as Herodotus informs 
us, sipnified a ditch; and so it does at this ony in the Hyrca- 
nian tongue, according to Tanaq. Faber, in his et 
upon Justin, Lib. i. e have asimilar example, and muc 
better known, in the Roman History; the two brothers Ro- 
mulus and Remus were suckled by a wolf. See Livy, Lib. i. 
the truth was, that the good woman's name who took them 
to her breast was Lupa. ‘ Sunt,” says Livy, * qui Larentiam 
vulgata corpore Lupan inter pastores vocatam putent: 
unde locum fabule ac miraculo datum.” Lactantius makes 
great use of this cqnfession of Livy, and thereupon reports 
the folowing Grecian story, very much to our purpose, of 
one Lewna, who had been instrumental in destroying Hip- 
parchus: she was a strumpet, and because it was improper 
to erect a statue of a woman of her character in the temple, 
the Athenians placed the effigy of a /tazess there, acouaing 
to the import of her name. 

No body needs desire a truer Rebus, than that of Virgil, 
Eclog. Hi. 


Dic quibus in terris inscripti nomina regum 
Nascantur flores ; 


alluding to the hyacinth, which takes its name, as the fa- 
bles relate, from Hyacinthus, a favourite youth, accidentally 
killed by Apollo.” See Rueus, or Dr. Martin, from whom It 
appears that the flower bore hoth the character of Hyacinth 
and of Ajax. 

There is another as clear in the second book of that mas- 
terly piece, the Athigpics of Heliodorus, 2 work which 
certainly deserves a better edition, It is the stery of Chari- 
clea and Theagenes, and the author very appositely intro- 
duces the t Hoagie of Apollo delivering an oracle, (and no- 
thipg et = peter eee alr manner of a pa 
orac’es) in these artificig! and‘ambiguous terms, alludin 
the composition of shee respective u names : vem 
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Tee ocapsy te Wewreis, euTap wdiog vray iytcar, 
Cea ob DadPol, tov ts Sade ysrirn 


gemers, xAscc, Chariclea, _ 
Osais ysritas. Theegencs. 

Sigonius has engraved and explained a coin of Julius 
Casar's, (which is indeed common enough) with an elephant 
upon it, because the word Cesar in the Punic language, as is 
testified both by Seryjus and Spartian, denoted wn elephant. 

But what is most remarkable, some of the fathers of the 
church, called our Savioyr ix$v, piscls, Tertullianus de Bap- 
tismo, p. 124, the letters of ae word are severally the ini- 
tials of Inods Xeisds Ged ted corrnge . 

And to name no more, of the same kind is that expression 
of the number of the beast, Rey. xiii. 18, which ch. xv. 2, is 
called the number of his name, where the sublime author fol- 
lows the ancient custom of representing the name by nu- 
merals, as on the contrary number was often expressed by 
artificial names.—Thusthe technical words Midgas and ’Atgagas 
meant the sun, because the component letters numerally taken 
amounted to 365, that is, 365 days, in which the sun finished 
his annual course. The Greek ward Nees, the river Nile, 
in like manner expresses the number 365, as is particularl 
taken notice of by the admirable author a povE HENLE. 
Heliodorus, Lib. ix. This was according to the Greeks ; for 
otherwise MuOgas and Niides, had an etymology and significa~ 
tion of their own. The Basilidian heretics were fond of these 
fictitious names, and were the coiners of that barbarous word 
Abraxas, by which, as St. Hierome thinks, they meant Mi- 
thras, and which, with its companions Misdgas and Nudos is ta 
be resolved thus : 


A M N ¥ 40 §0 

R E£ E 2% § S 

P Yr I 1300 10) 610 
A @oA 1 9 30 

Z P O 60 100 70 

A A & 1 1 200 
+ 2 200 200 


365 365 365 
J am, Sir, | 
Your humble Servant, 
Dee. 16, 1752, . Pave GEMsEGe. 
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Mr. Urpin, 


WHEREAS the Spectator* of glorious and immortal me- 
morv, bas tried and convicted the Aebus of a complication 
of crimes, Of ignorance, false taste, and folly ; and con- 
denned it for a spurious and unnatural excrescence of wit; 
in purstance of which condemnation it ought immediately 
to have been banished these kinedoins, and never to have 
appeared here aguin. 

And whereas, notwithstanding the censure and condemna- 
tion itthen received, it begins to make a fresh appearance 
and to meet with a kind reception and visible encourage- 
ment in your Magazine: it is therefore high time, in order to 
curl and restrain this grawiuge evil, and to prevent the fur- 
ther effusion of all such spurious wit, and elaborate trifles, 
to enter into an Inquiry after the origin and name, as well 
as the nature of a Rebus; and to bring it once more forth, 
and to expose it to open view, and to make a public exam- 
ple of it, that so they who are guilty of such a profanation 
of wit may be ashamed ony longer to persist therein, and 
they who are yet innocent, may, by their example, learn to 
bewure. 

The word Rebus is taken from the ablative case plural of 
the noun Aes, and in its literal sense denotes the intimation, 
or signification, a man gives of his opinion, affection, or in- 
tention, by fAiigs, instead of words, and the making ma- 
terial and visible objects the interpreters of our hearts, ard 
the siens and tokens of the ideas which (without words) we 
would communicate to any of our fellow creatures. 

Where words are wanting, or where men of two different 
languages meet together: or where words either spoken 
or wrote are lable co be fished out, or intercepted; or where 
we are inclined to convey our minds in a manner more 
especially striking and emphatical; on these and all such 
ike occastons, signitivant emblems, and expressive signs 
are either absoluicly necessary or highly convenient ; aC it 
many times so falls out that a visible model, a rude sketch, 
or imperfect delineation, causes a quicker apprehension, a 
deeper impressiva, aad a stronger conyicgon than the most 
literal descriptions, or florid metaphors are able to preduce. 
In any such case a /?fcdus was proper and beautiful, and 
fully answered the above-mentioned. ctymolocy af the word 
and end, and desigu for which it was made use of, and herein 


¥WVul. Lo No. 59, 
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its true nature did consist; but afterwards models and 
copies of things, as well as originals, and gestures and aca 
tions as well as sensible objects, came by use and custom to 
be reckoned in the same class, and to pass under the general 
denomination of a Rebus. To give you a few instances of 
these several hinds of a Mebus. 

When King Darius sent to the Scythians to demand earth 
and water, instead of a verbal reply, they scent him a dard, a 
frog, and a mouse, together with five arrows, leaving him to 
extract their answer from these symbols; and, as I rememe- 
ber, Buchanan, in his history of Scotland, tells us, that 
when a friend of Robert Bruce wanted to draw him away 
from the English court to Scotland, he sent him a pair of 
spurs and ten broad pieces. 

Another kind of ebus is either an actual model, or a ree 
presentation in basso relievo, or a graphical delineation in 
shades aud colours, of animals, rivers, trees, mountuing or 
castles, in the manner of the Ege ptian hieroglyphics; where 
these copies are either carved, engiaved, or painted; and 
the sense and mearing of the author Is to be gathered from a 
judicious interpretation, and apt comection of these figures. 

A third species of a Sebus is, when pregnant actions are 
performed, and gestures made use of, expressive and sig 
nificant of the secret sentiments, advice, and admonition of 
the authors of them; under which class that action of Tar- 
quin in striking off the heads of the most eminent poppies in 
his garden, will for ever remain an illustrious example. 

To these three species of mental interpretation, or dumb 
expression, we freely allow the word /tcdus to be truly and 
properly applied, and under these precise limits we abso- 

utely confine and restrain the word. According therefore 
to this standard thus formed and established, let us now con- 
sider and examine the modern Aebus, so frequent in the 
Magazines, and see how well it agrees and tallies therewith. 

Now in order to the formation and construction of a mo- 
dern Rebus, a word or name of some place, person, or ob- 
ject must be sought out and made choice of, which when 
found and fixed upon, must be laid down and stretched forth 
in order for an anatomical dissection. It may consist of two, 
three, or four syllables, the more the merrier, then it must 
be disgginted and laid open in all its parts. Ifa compound, the 
several ingredients of that composition are to be separated 
one from another, to be laid apart and examined distinctly. 
If it be no compound, then it is to be resolved into ite syHa- 
bles, and afterwards into its simple elements; the vowels 
ere to be considered int one light, the consonants in ahother, 
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the letters are to be surveyed in their natyral order, then in 
their numerical capacity, then with a view to the word or 
words they are abie to produce, by inversion or transposi- 
tion in their own or any foreign tongue, in any living or 
dead language, Thus is the poor word forced to undergo 
a moot d readful inquisition, to he cast into a variety of forms, 
ant examined uader every diflerent shape and posture it is 
able to endure; it is put to the rack and mangied and tor- 
tured without mercy, neither is it suffered to have a mo- 
ment’s rest, so Jong as there is the least sense of life, or 
drop of blood remaining in it. 

Ifthe three or four initial letters of that word happen in 
the same order to be three or four initial letters of some 
other wor.!, whether belonging to land, sea, air, or fire, to 
animal or vegetable, to any art, science, or profession, or 
whether belouging tothe French, Greek, Latin, or our own 
mother tongue, and if the things themselves couched under 
those words, be as wide from, and as contrary to each other, 
as light is to darkness, and truth to falsehood, yet you are 
to take two or three quarters of that (not thing but) word, 
which in like manner added to other parts of other werds, 
which happen to agree in the same letrers, till you have by 
this means gone through the whole word, and then after join- 
jug and cementing all these parts, thus collected, into one 
word, you are called upon and invited to awed goose chace*, 
to trace out an | extract the wonderful mystery that hes co+ 
vered and enveloped under this cloud of words; and this 
anigma, thus formed and constructed, when covered over 
with a poetical dress, and tagged with rhyme, is thenceforth 
dignified and distinguished by the stile and ttle of a Rebus; 
@ name as properly derived trom Res, and applied to such 
conundrums, as Lucus is from Lux, guia. non lucet. 

An example will fully illustrate this affair: the word 
Birmingham after it is properly dissected and disjointed wil} 
appear thus Bzr-min-g-hain, then say 


e 4 


Take three fourths of a creature which many admire, 
That is often confined th castle of wire; __ 
Three foyrths of an herb that a garden doth yield, 
nd a term used by busbandmen ploughing the bed ; 
ith that part of a swine that is now much in fashiOM, 
Anda town you'll discover in this brave English nation. 





4“ 
* Wild goat's chace, we are informe is the right expression. 
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From which poetical composition, if you are endowed 
with a proper degree of sagacity, and a yreat share of pa- 
tience, you may atJength extract the several constituents 
of the word Birmingdam, and after having unravelled the 
important mystery, and forced the citadel, notwithstanding 
all its deep intrenchments, you may then, in an extasy of jov, 
cry “Evpxa, and be amply rewarded for your pains and trouble 
by the satisfaction of so happy adiscovery. A modern Rebus 
therefore is a flat contradiction, pretending to deal with 
things, when all the while it is concerned only in let- 
ters, syllables, and words; it is nothing but a mere shadow 
of a species of false wit; it has no foundation in nature, 
but only in the mere arbitrary formation and castal similitude 
of words; its subsistence is entirely precarious and liable to 
be lost and destroyed, together with the words on which it 
depends; do but offer to.translate a Rebus into another lan- 
guage and the charm is immediately dissolved, and the wit, 
whatever there was, is all venished into smoke.—I would, 
therefore, reconimend the study and composition of the mo- 
dern Rebus to men whose knowledge is confined to words, 
and no ways conversant in things, whose senses lead them to 
thrash, sift, and grind words down to powder, and thenee to 
work them up again into whatever form or similitude they 
please ; 1 would likéwise recommend to their care the Ana- 
gram and Acrostic, and suffer them in good weather, as 
often as they pleased, to amuse and divert themselves with 
the echo: in doing which they will follow some great ex-, 
amples, and I would have them henceforth known and dis- 
wunguished by the stile and tule of word catchers. 

And as for you, Mr. Urban, I think you would act a judi- 
cious part, and agreeable to the majority of your readers, if 
you would lay all the £nigmas, Conundrums, Anagrams, and 
Acrostics, by themselves, together with all the Rebuses, that 
your correspondents furnish oe with, and, when théy rise to 
a sufficient number, to publish them in a supplement se- 
parate from elas other Magazines, by which means other 
more useful materials may be inserted in their room, and 
your Magazine may be free from the imputation of, delight- 
ing inand encouraging any Such low and spurious productions, 
and wretched pretensions to taste and wit. If yeu approve 
of and comply with this request, you will very much oblige 


a. Your humble servant, 
1753, Jan. July. Mis0-GOTE. 
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VII. Text and Gloss, whence derived. 
~Mr. Ursa, 


THE busy and inquisitive nature of man is not content with 
knowing things are so, but will be prying into the 
causes and occasion of them; and this curiosity, which ts 
certainly very landable, when restrained within proper 
bounds, extends even to languages, in which there is hardly 
a word, a metaphor, or an allusion, but what we want to 
know the bottom and original of; for, though the meaning 
of the several expressions be well enough understood, that 
does not satisfy, but we are desirous of knowing, at the 
same tune, dow they came to import such and such things. 
Hence arise plilology, etymology, annotations upon au- 
thors, books of rhetoric, and the like helps of: literature, 
Which, since the restoration of it, about 300 years ago, have 
been so well received in tbe world. 

There are few, for example, who are ignorant of the 
sense and meaning of the word fez, but ow it grew to signily 
the word of God, many, perhaps, would be glad to know. 
We have it from the Romans, who, fromthe stmilitude sub- 
sisting between spinning and weaving, and the art of com- 
posing, both in verse and prose, applied to the latter several 
expressions proper to the former; lence Horace, 


——-tenui deducta poemata filo, 


and Cicero, fevere orationemn, and conterere carmen, A- 
mongst the later Roman writers ferés occurs often in the 
sense af a pece oy contposition, and «ar ikoyny came to denote 
the werd of God, Just vs the eeneral word serzptura also did. 
But this is not all; the method of writing the scriptures 
(and sume few other books) betore the art of printing was 
Invented, was thus, as There represent it, from an ald MS. ef 
the New Testament, of the vulgate version, now before me. 


MarTrrnew vit 23. 


Et tunc confitebor illis, quia 


Non novit lux tene- in nullo ap;-robavk, sed reprobavi. 
tims 1. Bon usprent, 


quastiaspicerettene. = =nUNGUAMN NOVI Vos. Cis 


tee won Cuscu 
lite . Pie sbadeaiinty nie 
ry itgmioperah ests 
cedal ame omnes aL obers ee at paentte Alte 


nou bo novit, ergo cos qui mandate ejus custodiunt. ee ee 


mini iniquitatem, Babes afiectam 
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The sentences atthe sides are the gloss; the middle, which 
is ina larger hand, is the feat; and between the lines of that, 
is putthe interlineary gloss, in which place a translation or 
yersion in some ancient MSS. in the Cottonian and other 
hbraries, is sometimes inserted. The fcrf here means the 
wvrd of God, as opposed to the gloss, both the duteral and 
the wterlineary gloss; and because the text was usually 
written, asin this MS. in a very large and masterly wand, from 
thence, alarge and strong hand of that sort came to be called 
tert hand.~—By gloss is meant & commentary or exposition, 

renerally taken out of the Latin fathers, St. Hicronyine, St. 
iguee &c. It as originally a Greek word, and at first 
meaut a single word put to explain another, as appears from 
the ancient Greek and Latin glossaries, but afterwards it came 
to signity any exposition or larger commentary. From hence 
are derived our English expressions, to pula gloss upon a 
thing, that is, a favourable interpretation or construction ; 
gloss, a fair shining outside; and to glose, to flatter. 

Yours, &c. 


Whittington, Oct, 19, 1753. PauL GEMSEGE. 
1753. Oct. 
ooo een RG tear 
VINT. On the ancient Syrinx as described in Virgil’s Delogues, 
Mr. Unban, 


AS I now and then peep into a classic, there occurs to me 
a dithculty in the perusal of Virgil’s eclogues ; aud, being 
one of those who are desirous of understanding what they 
read, I beg leave to propose it in your Magazine. 

_Ttis not difficult at all to conceive, in what manner the an- 
cients united the voice with the lyre or other string music, 
fur the one could easily accompany the other, and couse- 
quently the same person might perform witte both at the 
same time. The word }aw sigmfies to sing to, orwith, the 
Jyre, and trom thence comes psa(mus, and poultria. 

When Horace, Lib. LV. Ode xiii. says, 


, Doctz psallere Chia, 
Mons. Dacier writes upon it, ‘Notre langue'n’a point de 


mot qui explique le pea/lere des Grecs ct des Latins, qui se 
dit propremeut d’uue personne qui chante, et qui joue en 
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meme temps d’nn instrument.’ So Heliodorus, lib. 1, 
CicSye wasdondproy ry alti, Parrsy ve Peds Kibdgar ixipdpsvor, B; 
&c. But then how the same persons, amongst the ancient 
Greeks and Romans, both piped and sung tdgether; is not 
0 easy to determine, and yet we are very sure that the rus- 
tics, the shepherds and swains did this. ey could not sing 
and play with the saine breath, we are sensible, but the 
words must either follow the music, or the music the words, 
which is the very question I desire to start; but before I de- 
liver my own opinion upon it, I shall establish the fact, by 
shewing that amongst the old shepherds the pipe and the 
song were usually conjoined ; for the doing of which I shall 
not need to go any farther than the five first eelogues, 
though the same hind of proofs may be drawn fram the 
others, as will appear to the curious upon trial. 
Ecl, 1. 1. 2. Melibeeus, says to Tityrus 


Sylvestrem tenui musam meditaris avepa. : 


Avena here is the pipe; Montfaucon makes a difference 
between Avena and Fistula, but l take it that Avena, Cala- 
mus,. Arundo, Cicutu, &c. all mean, by a common me- 
tonymy of the matter for the instrument, the Fistula or the 
pipe; uot the single but the compound one, or the Syrixz, 
which consisted of six or seven single pipes, and sometimes 
more, all fastened together. The Syrinx was the usual in- 
strument of the shepherds, as appears from Ecl. II. 31. seq. 
$6. seq. Ovid. Metam. xii. 784. -Theocrit Fdyll, viii. 18. 
Afusa isthe words or song, and it is evident that he sung 
words at the same time that he played, from what foliows,’ 


Formosam resonare doces Amaryllida sy}vas. 


Where Melibceus informs us of the subject of Tityrus’s song, 
namely, his mistress Amaryllis, whom yet he did not cele 
brate without his pipe, as is clear from his answer ; 

Ille meas errare boves, ut cernis, et ipsum 


Ludere que vellem calamo permisit agresti. 


Ecl. IJ. Corydon pours out his complaint, but he used the 
pipe with his vaice, as is plain from the following passages ; 
» 


Mecum una in sylvis imitabere Pana canendo, 
Pau primus calamos cera conjungere plures 
Institut : 
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Again, 
Nec te preniteat calamo trivisse labellum. 
Hac eadem ut sciret, quid non facicbat Amyntas ? 
Fst mihi disparibus septerhn compacta cicutis 
Fistula, Damecetas dono mihi quam dedit olim. 


Hec eadem ut sciret—he means the tune, and hot the 
words, which Amyntas, could have nothing to do with. 
Corydon must be supposed to tse the pipe with his song, 
for Menalcas giving Mopsus a pipe, Ecl. V. says, 


Hac te nos fragili donabimus ante cicuta. 
Hec nos, Formosum Corydon ardebat Alexim : 
Hec eadem docuit, Cujum pecus? an Melibei? 


These being the first lines of the 2d and 3d Eclogues, and 
consequently denoting those Eclogues, this passage imports, 
that these very Eclogues of Virgil, and I presume the Idyllia 
of Theocritus in like manner, are to be understood as learnt 
by the shepherds, ard sung to the pipe; that the shepherds 
are not to be imagined to sing always ertempore, but some- 
tines to make use of compositions, and even tunes, previ- 
ously composed ; sometimes the compositions of others, and 
sometimes their own, as Ecl. Y. 


Immo hac, in viridi nuper 8 cortice fagi 
Carmina descripsi, et modulans alterna-notavi, 
Expertar. 


And again, 


ista 
Jam pridem Stimicon laudavit carmina nobis. 





_ ‘The particular tune appropriate to a piece, you find men- 
tioned, Eckl. ix. 45. 





Numeros memini, si verba tenerem. 


Ecl. HI. Dameetas intimates that in his contest with Damon 
he had sung and played together. 


An mihi cantando victus non redderet ille, ° 
Quem mea carminibus meruisset fistula, caprum ? 


And Menalcas speaking of the same contest, joins singing 
and playing. 


VOL. 2. z 
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Cantando tu illum? aut unquam tibi fistula cera 
Juncta Fuit ? 


And then adds to the same effect, 


—~— Non tu in triviis, indocte, solebas 
Stridenti miserum stipula disperdere carmen? 


where the pipe and the verse occur united again, and he 
sneers at his playing as well as his composition. I conceive 
that the Amcebwa which follows in that Eclogue between 
these two antagonists, was eune by them to the pipe; for 
Damotas upon this sneer immediately challenges Menalcas, 
and consequently intended to dispute the prize with him in 
both respects. 

Ecl. IV. and V. Mopsus was excellent at piping, Menalcas 
at singing; but it does not follow that the first did not sme, 
and the other did not play ; all that can be said, is that Mop- 
sus was not so good at singing, as he was at playing; nor 
Menalcas so good at playing, as he was at singing. This I 
say is all that is intended by the two first lines of this 
Eclogue. 


Cur non, Mopse, boni quoniam convenimus ambo, 
Ya calamos inflare levis, ego dicere versus, &c. 


for ‘Bfenalcas expressly calls upon Mopsus for a song ; 


Incipe, Mopse,,prior; si quos aut Phyllidis ignes, 
Aut Alconis habes laudes, aut jurgia Codri. 


and Mopsus answers, 


Immo hae, in viridi nuper que cortice fagi 
Carmina descripsi, et modulans alterna notavi, 


Experiat. 


upon Daphnis. Mopsus 


And then follows the monody 
aleus says at the conclusiin 


both sung and played, for Men 
of his performance, 


Tale tuum carmen nobis, divine pocta, 
Quale sopor fessis in gramine 
Nec calamis solum equiperas, sed voce magistrum. 


The fact I think is clear; and since it is impossible to blow 
and sing at the.seme time, the question arises, whether the 
voice went first, or the tune? It is certainly most natural that 
the strain should be played first, but I know of no positive 
authority for it. However, I shail content myself with think- 
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ing so, till I see some proof of the contrary. Some perhaps 
may fancy, that the words were not adapted to the tune, but 
that the music came in independently, by way of interlude, 
between every verse, or every distich, &c. but the words iu 
the Sth Ecl. 

Immo hac, in viridi nuper que cortice fagi 

Carmina desctipsi, et modulans alterna notavy 

Experiar— 


und those others in the ixth, 435. 
—. Numeros memini, si verba tenerem— 


shew evidently, that the words were modulated to a tune, 
were set, and that the music was not interposed only at cere 
tain breaks, or at the ends of the stariza. 


I am, Sir, 
Your humble servant, 
Nov. 17, 1753. Pau. GEMSEGE. 


% 


Mr. UnBan, 


IN your last’Supplement, the ingenious Mr. Gemseite. has 
started a difficulty in Virgil's Eclogies where the stitp- 
herds are described as piping and singing at the same time. 
If their pipes were blown with the mout}y as Menalcas, in the 
third Eclogue seems to intimate, they could not possibly sing 
and play with the same breath : therefore I amof opinion that 
in such a case, they first played over the tune, and then 
sung averse, or statiza of the song answering thereto; and 
so played and sung alternately; which manner of playing and 
singing is very common with the pipers and fiddlers at our 
country wakes, &c. who might perhaps originally borrow the 
custom from the Romans, during their residence in Britain. 

But Mr. Gemsege observes, that the Syrinx, which was 
the usual instrument of the shepherds, ‘was not a single 
pipe, but a sen aay one which consisted of six or seven 
single pipes, and sometithes more, all fastened together: 
and Corydon, in the second Eclogue says, that Pan first 
taught to join several reeds togéethér with wax;'or, as Dry 
den has translated it,—‘ Pan taught-to join witt! wax ynequal 
reeds,’-—-or reeds of different tames. Fram whence I con- 
jecture, that the Syrinx was an instrument somewhat like 
the bagpipe, and was blown with bellows, or ‘something 6€ 
that kind; if so, the music might easily accumpeny the song, 
and the same person perform both together. 

k2 
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And I think it is highly probable, that the compound 
pipe, or Syrinx of the Raman shepherds, was the original 
of, or gave birth to, the bagpipe amongst the Britons. I ain 
the more inclined to this opinion, as the bagpipe continues 
to be the favourite music of the country people in Great 
Britain, and particularly in Scotland, to this day. 


Iam, Sir, yours, &c. 
Feb. 16, 1754. SyLvius 


Mr. UrsBan, 


I can readily agrec with Sylvius, that the Syrinx might 
ise. occasion to the bagpipe, by leading the way to 
its invention ; for it was certainly very aa both for ease 
in playing, and for the saving of breath, and even for the 
health and safety of the performer's lungs, to contrive a me- 
thod of conveying wind to the several pipes by means of 
bellows. This was so obvious, and at the same time so use- 
ful, that the ancients, I think, could not well miss it. And 
from thence afterwards gradually arose that capital instru- 
ment, the organ. But I doubt the bagpipe, though it be un- 
questionably an old instrument, since in the opinion of Sal- 
masius it is alluded to in these verses, 


Copa syrisca caput Graia redimita mitella, 
Crispum sub crotalo docta movere latus, 
Ebria famosa saltat lasciva tabella, 
Ad cubitum raucos excutiens calamos, 
he did not rise so high in an sae as these Virgilian she 
erds, and consequently that the Syrinx was not played by 
them, like a bagpipe, whatever it might be in the after 
times. Nay, I think it may be proved to demonstration, 
that they used their mouths in performing on this instru- 
ment, for Corydon in the 2d Eclogue, immediately after 
speaking of the invention of the Syrinx by Pan, and the per- 
formances of that god, 


Mecum una in silvi3 imitabere Pana canendo. 

Pan primus calamos cera conjungere pluris 

Instituit : Pan curat ovis, oviamque magistros, 
gubjoins, 

Nec te peeniteat calamo trivisse labellum, 
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where Dryden gives, 
y&e. 





; Nor scorn the pipe, 


which affords indeed the sense or import of the passage, but 
does by no means satisfy the learned antiquary, who is ex- 
pressly taught in this place that the Syrinx was played with 
the mouth; it may therefore be rather translated, 


Then blush not thou with reeds to wear thy lip, 


To all which I beg leave to add, that PP Api aed pipe 
was a Syrinx, and is described as such by Ovid, Metamorph. 
xiii. 784. and he was wont to carry it hung to his neck by a 
string; for so Virgil, speaking of this monster, says, 





Et sola voluptas, 
Solamenque mali: de collo fistula pendet. 


fin. ill, 660. 


where Dryden has it, 
His pond’rous whistle from his peck descends. 


I suppose he means depends ; but however this be, this wav 
of wearing the pipe is entirely inconsistent, with the method 
of carrying a bagpipe, which I really believe was not in- 
vented so early, at least was not played on, either by the Si- 
cilian, the Arcadian, or the Maronian shepherds; but to 
crown all, there is a figure in Montfaucon, B. iii. p. 271. 
playing on the Syrinx, and he evidently puts it to his 
mouth. But though I do not concur with Sylvius in his 
opinion, I am obliged tq him nevertheless for his attempt 
to explain this matter, as indeed I shall be to any gen- 
tleman that will give ys his thoughts on the difficulty I 


proposed, 
Yours, &e, 
March 25, 1754, PAUL Gemsece. 


1753, Suppl. 
1754, Feb, and Aprif, 
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TX. On the Eikon Basilike. 
Mr. URBAN, 


THE gentleman who writes his thoughts upon that odd 
Greek verse in the title page of Eikon Basilike, 


Te Xess ndiancey vor wor ydt vo Kawwa, 


encourages any one who does not aErtOve his solytion to 
exhibit one more natural and rational. Such a one J think 
may be found in atranslation more literal, * Christ did no 
wrong to the city, or state, neither did Charles.” 

To shew how natural a sense this is, let it only be ob- 
served that one of the reproaches cast upon aur Saviour, was, 
that he was an enemy to the civil interests of his country. 
‘+ lf we Jet him alone all men will believe on him, and the 
Romans shall come and take away both our place and nation, 
Jobp xi. 48. Ifthon let this man go, thou art not Ceesar’s 
friend. Jolin xix. 12." Sq it was alledged against Charles 
First, that his intention was to govern without parliament, to 
mahe orders of council equally obligatory with statute laws, 
to raise money without the Ai of parliaments by loans, 
writs for ship money, and other illegal methads. Now, says 
his advocate in this line, ‘ as the censure of our Saviour 
was unjust, so was that of the king.” And it may be remarked 
in confirmation of my opinion, that since the restoration 
many have taken pains to draw a parallel between them, in 
the righteousness of their cause, the malignity of their ene+ 
mies, and their own meekness and patien¢e, 

Let me be permitted to add upon this occasion, that, in the 

rear 1686, when the Earl of Anglesey’s books were selling 
‘4 auction, this book presented itself among others; the 
bidders being cold, the Ey had time to turn over the 
leaves; and there they found a declaration winder his lord- 
ship’s own hand, that King Charles the Second and the 
Duke of York, both assured him that it was not of the king’s 
own compiling, but made by Dr. Gauden, Bishop of Exon. 
This say § hoise ; and Dr. Walker being questioned about 
it, as known to be very intimate with Gauden, be owned 
that the:bishop had imparted to him the plan in foe 
ning, and several chapters actually composed; and é, 
on the other hand, had disapproved the imposing in such a 
manner on the public. If any doubt yet remains with the 
reader, I am to add that one North, a merchant of London, 
a man of good credit, married the bishop’s son’s lady’s sistey, 
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and after young Gauden’s death his paperscame into North’s 
hand, being his brother-in-law. There he found one packet 
relating entirely to Kikon Basiliké, containing among other 
things, original Jetters, and a narrative written by Dr. Gau- 
den’s own wife. Shall I add by way of confirmation, that if 
J remember right (for J have not the book by me) bishop 
Burnet, in the History of his Life and Times, tells us, that 
as he had once an occasion to quote Eikon Basiliké, when in 
conference with King Charles the Second, and the Duke of 
York, they both declared that their father never wrote that 
book, but that it was written by Gauden, whom they reward- 
ed with a bishoprick. 
Tam, your’s, Ke. 


Somerset, March 5, 1754. FP: 


N. B. The reader is referred to Toland’s and Richardson’s 
life of Milton, and Bayle’s General Dictionary. 


[We have published the foregoing letter principally be- 
cause it has contracted into a very small space, the whole 
force of whatever can be prouneee to prove that the Kikon 
Busilikc, was not written by King Charles I. As the ques- 
tion has been lately revived: we wish that some of our cor- 
respondents would contract the arguinents, on the other side, 
into the same compass. } 


Mr. Urban, 


T HAVE endeavoured to answer your correspondent who 

signs P, within the compass you prescribed, and am, 
Sir, Yours, &c. 
: X. 

As there can be no connection between the sense of the 
Greek line prefixed to the Fikon Basiliké, and the authen- 
ticity of that piece, I shall only insert Dr. Sonth’s opinion of 
the parallels which haye been drawn between Christ and 
King Charles, and hastily condemned, not as indecent only, 
but blasphemous, ‘Is it blasphemy to compare the king 
to Christ in that respect, in which Christ was made hike him | 
or can he be like us in all things, and we not like him? Cer- 
tainly there was something in that providence which so long 
ago appointed the chapter of our Saviour’s passion to be 
read an the day of the king's; and, lam sure, the resem~ 
blance is so near, that had’ he lived before him, he might 
bave been a type of him.” 

R4 
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To the declaration signed by Lord Anglesey, that Charles 
Il. and the Duke of York assured him the Eikon Basilike was 
not the king’s, may be opposed, the public testimony of both 
Charles II. and James IJ, to the contrary, under the great seal 
jn their patent to Mr, Royston, for printing all the works of 
Charles r and this surely deserves greater credit than a priv 
vate memorandum unattested, purport itto be written 
with a view that it conld not answer. assert this, says 
Lord Anglesey, to undcceive others: but if his intention 
had been to undeceive others, why did he leave his declara- 
tion in the privacy of his study, ona eng leaf that might 
be obliterated or torn out; where indeed it was known to 
exist but by accident, the slow sale of the book affording 
time to the company to turn over the leaves? why did he 
not authenticate his declaration by proper witnesses, and 
publish it to the world, or leave it in some trusty hand, with 
a charge to publish it at some more convenient season! 

As to Gauden’s pretensions to this book, they are easily to 
be accounted for, supposing them to be ill founded. After 
the death of Dr. Bryan Danes, bishop of Winchester, 
Gaudcn. presuming on the favour of some persons at court, 
solicited, with great eagerness, for the vacant see, though 
he had openly abjured the whole episcopal arder, and was 
suid to have advised King Charles II. by letter, to suppress 
it in Scotland: to strengthen bis claim to this favour, he 1s 
said to have binenerad among his friends, and attempted, 
without witness or credit, to persuade the king, and his 
brother, the Duke of York, that their father was obliged 
to him far the credit which he derived from the Eikon Basi- 
liké. But this was fifteen years after the death of Charles I. 
nor was any person then living, who could give evidence 
concerning the hook. 

Iris, however, urged, that Dr. Walker, at the age of 70, 
and 40 years after the king’s death, appeared in defence of 
this Action; but must Walker's evidence, in fayour of Gau- 
den, he deemed indisputable, as the letter writer insinuates, 
mercly because Gauden was his preceptor, and afterwards 
his intimate? thissurely is rather a reason why it ought to be 
guspected. Besides Walker's evidence is defective, and in 
some instances scarce consistent, far though he says Dr. 
Gauden shewed him the plan, and several chapters actually 
ah any yet he dees not say that they were in the doctor's 
hand; and he afterwards expresses himself doubtfully, whe- 
thet he read any part of the manuscript, or only saw it with 
the title of the chapters, though surely, if Gauden shewed 
him some part actually composed, as his owp work, he could 
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not have mortified him with such coldness and want of curi- 
osity as not to read it: besides, for what other purpose was 
it shewed? and how could Walker be supposed to live at 
this time in the house with Gauden, and know so much, 
without knowing more?! 

As to the evidence of Mr. North and Mrs. Gauden, it can 
stand for little, if the following positive evidence in favour 
of the book, be considered. 

M. de la Pla, minister of Finchingfield, ina letter to Dr. 
Goodall, informs him, that William Allen, a man of repute 
and veracity, who had been many years a servant to Gauden, 
declared, that Gauden told him he had borrowed the book, 
and that being obliged to return it in a certain time, he sate 
up in his chamber one whole night to transcribe it, Allen 
himself sitting up with him, to make up his fire and snuff 
his candles, 

It is also recorded by Sir William Dugdale, who was per» 
fectly acquainted with the transactions of his own times, 
that these meditations had been begun by his Majesty at 
Oxford, long before he went thence to the Scots, under the 
title of Suspiria Regalia; and that the manuscript itself, writ- 
ten in the king’s own hand, being lost at Naseby, was restored 
to him at Hampton Court, by Major Huntington, who had 
obtained it from Fairfax. That Mr. Thomas Veit who 
waited on his Majesty in his bed chamber, in the Isle of 
Wight, and William Livet, a page of the back stairs, fre- 
quently saw it there, read several parts of it, and saw the 
king divers times writing farther on in that very copy which 
Bishop Duppa, by his Majesty's direction, scut to Mr. Roy- 
ston, a bookseller, at the Angel in Ivy Lane, on the 23d ef 
December 1648, who made such expedition, that the im- 
pen was finished before the 30th of January, on which 

is Majesty died. Lastly, itis improbable, that if this book 
had been the work of Gauden, King Charles II. would have 
expressed himself with so little esteem and affection, when 
he heard of his death; ‘I doubt not, said he, it will be 
€asy to find a more worthy person to fill his place.” 

For a further accoygnt and confirmation of these facts, the 
reader is referred to a vindication of King Charles against 
Anglesey’s Memorandum. 4to. 1711. An Appendix to the 
Life of Dr. Barwick. Dr. Hollingsworth’s Defence of 
Fikon Basiliké, 2 parts, 4to. 1692. Ditto, by Thomas Long, 
B.D. 4to. 1693. And Dugdale’s Short View. 


4574, March, April. 
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X. New method of modelling the Tenses of Verbs. 
Mr. Ursay, : 


MEN of polite learning have long complained, that Latin 
written by moderns, of whatever skill in the language, has 
something in it unlike that of the purest classics. Tris has 
generally been resolved, like taste, into the French Je ne scat 
guot; or attributed tothe aukwardness of imitation. ‘But 
certainly a defect that is universal must be in essentials. It 
may therefure be worth while to inquire, whether it may 
not, ina great measure, if not cntirely, be owing to the 
use of wrong fenses in verbs; an error produced by defects 
in that case, common to all grammars ever yet published in 
our own or any other nation. 

It is now ahene four years since I was appointed master 
of a free grammar school, when, though the classics had 
been the principal study of my life, it became necessary for 
me to be thoroughly versed in the true analysis of their 
language, in order to discherge that trust with fidelity. For 
initiating youth in the rudiments of grammar, I made use of 
Lilly, as revised by Ward: which, in perspicuity and regular 
disposition, far exceeds any compend of the art, I have 
been able to procure. Butas this, as well as others, has its 
errors aud deficiencies, I took the parms to collect, from the 
best writers on that subject, such remarks, for the use of 
my way school, as I hoped, would, in some degree, per- 
fect that grammar, make my youth acquainted with the 
grounds of the science, and put it in their power always to 
avoid a grammatical error, In the execution of this design, 
¥ found myself under the necessity of new modelling the 
tens s of the verbs; or rather indeed of restoring them to 
their most ancient form, that of Varro. From which, how 
all the grammarians in general came to vary, (in a case so 
plain, and a aa by such authority) is to me matter of 
astonishment. The world has seen how much light has been 
thrown on Homer by Dr. Clark's revival of this form in the 
ot, and why may not as much be done by it far the 

tin 
tthe dispasition of matter in Lilly, as T before observed, 
is extremely proper; and therefore, to make the formation 
of verbs easier tq cbjldhoad, he begins with the present 
tense. But as youth of thirteen or fourteen are capable of 
thoughtand reflection, and must have |jearnt. the formation 
long before ; | there reduce tim¢to jts natural order, the pay, 
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the present, and the future; each of which being conceived, 
as respecting the action or passion perfect or emperfect, cone 
stitutes two separate senses or times. To explain this more 
fully, I shall subjoin a paradigm, ’ 


Mop Inp]catTivt, 


Preeteritum primum et secundum. 
Tempus preteritum rei imperfect. (Anglice Preten 
imperfect.) 
Amabam, as, at, &c, I did love, or was loving. 
Tempus preteritum rei perfect, (Anglice Preter-perfect. 
Amaveram, as, at, &c. | had loved, or been loving. 


Preesens primum et secundum, 


“Tempus presens rei imperfect, (Ang. Present-imperfect.} 
Amo, as, at; &c, I dove, or am loving. 

Tempus presens rei perfecte, (Ang. Present-perfect.) 
Amavyi, isti, it; &c. I have loved, or been loving, 


‘S 


Futurum primum et secundum, 


el ag futurum rei imperfecte, (Ang. Future-imperfect.) 
Amabo, bis, hit; &c. I shall or will dove, or be loving, =. 
Tempus futurum rel perfecte, (Ang. Future-perfect.) 
Amavero, ris, rit; &ce. I shall have loved, or been loving. 


To such as ask my reasons for preferring this distribution 
of tenses, I answer, Ist. That it is both a natural, regulas, 
and easy one; and what J am persuaded others, as well as 
myself, from observations on the usage of good authors, 
will find to be just. 2dly. Let them please to consider, 
whether the judgment of Varro and Dr, Clark, be not, in 
this case, equal, not to say superior, to that of all who have 
written on the subject besi And, 3dly, Whether the 
four defective verbs (capi, memini, novi, and ofi,) which un- 
der the perfect form, retain also the sense of the imperfect, 
amount not to a demonstyation, that it is right. To instance 
sD one: ; 

Mop! Ixpicativi, 
Preteritum primum et secundum, 
Tempus preteritum rei imperfecta et perfecta, 
Noveram, as, at; &c, | did bate aed I had known. 
Presens primum et secundum, 
_ , Tempus preesens rei imperfects et perfecte. 
Novi, isti, it; &e, | Anow, and | have knppn, 
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* 
Futurum primum et secundum. 


Tempus futurum rei imperfeete et perfects. 
Novere, ris, rit; &c. I shall know, and have Anown. 


4 thorough acquaintance with this true state of the fenses 
would, J believe, prevent the affixing wrong ideas of time 
in Latin compositions ; 2 fault very much fallen into by mo- 

rns. It would also supercede several frivolous and false 
rules of grammar; such as, thas Conjunctions jott the same 
mood but different tenses. For, not to say (what however is 
true) that the business of comjuncrions is nat to join together 
either 220005, denses, or indeed stnzle words, but sentences or 
clauses of sentences ; those different tenses, as the grammarians 
call them, are in reality the same. Witness that deservedly 
admired passage of Virgil: 
it 


Ee xiit ad ceelum ramis felicibus arbos 
Miraturgue novas frondes ; &c. 


where any man, with half an eye, may see that eriit 
and miratur are both of the present tense; and that the for- 
mer must he Englished zs gone, not was gone; for sa it must 
have been exierat. 

But to proceed ; to the amperative mood 1 found it neces- 
sary to add three new lenses; a present-perfect, a futurc-1me- 
perfect, common to this mood, with the imdicatrve: and a fu- 
éure-perfect, common to all the moods, except the infinitive, 


Movi IMPERATE#VI. 


Praesens prunum et secundum. 


Tempus putsens rei imperfect, (Ang. Present-imperfect.) 

Ama, ato; et, ato; &c. love thou, or be thou loving. 
Tempus prasens rei perfecte, (Ang. Present-perfect.) 

Awmaveris, rit; &c. have thou loved, or dcen loving. 


Futurum primum et secundum, 


Tempus futurum rei imperfecta, (Ang. Future-imperfect. 
Amabis, bit; &c. Love thou hereafter, or be loving. 

Tempus futurum rei perfecte, (Ang. Future-perfect.) 
Amaveris, rit; &c. Have thou Joved hereafter, or bcen loving. 


4 ’ 
Let Oderint, dym metuant; & adolescentes meminerint 
icttie, out OF Tully, suffice as examples of the present- 
perfect of this y. where the defection: verbs, as bas been 
qready o , undér the form of the perfect, include 
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the sense also of the zmpérfect. Examples of the first fu- 
ture of this mood occur so frequently, that it is needless to 
cite any; however, take this out of Ovid—Gradere et scita- 
bere ab ipso. Met. Lib. I. line 775, where Dr. Friend and 
other editors, aware of the difficulty, but not knowing what 
to make of it, have put a colon stup, as a fence, to separate 
these two different sods, as they thought them, and to 
counterbalance the force of the copulative. 

Of the lutter future take this example out of Terence, 


Nec tu e& caus& minueris - 
Hec qua facis, ne is suam mutet sententiam. 


And, Act II. Scene 3, 


where the common resolution by fac and ut is a very harsh 
one, and, in my opinion, much better resolved this way; 
especially as, in all like cases, it must be rendered into other 
languages by the tmnperative. 

Before I finish with this mood, I should be glad, if suchas 
are studious of grammatical perfection, would, in their read- 
ing of classics of the best note, observe, whether the two 
defective verbs, salvebis and valebts, ever occur in the tndtcative 
sense. That they are of the first future of the anperatrve, 
above described, numbers of instances may be produced; 
but I much doubt whether it was not through ignorance, as 
this tense belonged also to the zmperative, that the compilers 
of grammar have referred them to the indicative. 

Inthe Optative, Potential, and Subjunctive Moods the same 
ratio of tenses obtains, asin the indicative; only it is to be 
observed, that the present and future are the same both in 
the perfect and wnperfect. For instance, 





Mop! Oprartiv), POTENTIALIS, ET SUBJUNCTIVI. 


Preteritum primum et secundum, 


‘Tempus preteritum rei imperfecta, (Anglice, Preter-im- 
erfect.) 

Amarem, res, ret; &c. Innught, could, &e. love, or be loving. 
Tempus preteritum rei perfectz, (Ang. Prater-perfect.) 
Amavissem, ses, set; &c. I might, could, &c. have doved, or 

be loving. 


Presens et futarum primum et secundum. 


_Fempus prasens et futurum rei imperfecte, (Ang. Present. 
and future-impertect) 
Amem, es, et; Sc, I may, &c. or shall oop or be loving. 
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Tempus presens et futurum rei perfecte, (Ang. Present and. 
future-perfect.) 


ce ben 
Amaver— ris, rit; &c. I may, should, &c. or shall have loved’ 


o 
orbeen long. 

But in the infinitive mood, the past and present are the 
same, both in the wmperfect and perfect; and the future dis 
tinct 5 as, 

Mont Inrinirrvi. 
Preteritum et preesens primum et secundum, 


Tempus prateritum et presens rei imperfecta, (Ang. Pre- 
* ter and present-impertfect.) 

ms te, illum; nos, vos, illos; amare: That I was, or am 
oving. 

"Tempus preeteritum et prasens rei perfecte, (Ang. Preter 

and present perfect.) 

Me, tc, illum, &c. amavisse; That I have or had been 

loving. 


Futurum primum et secundum. 


Tempus futurum rei imperfecte, (Ang. Future-imperfect.) 
Me, te, illum, &c. amaturum esse; That I am about to be 
loving. 3 
Tempus futurum rei perfecte, (Ang. Future-perfect. 
Me, te, illum, &c. amaturum fuisse; That I was about to be 
loving. 


This is the form to which I reduce the active voice; and 
the passtve follows in like manner; only with some neces- 
sary alterations in those fenses, which are made up of the 
partwiple and auxiliary verb. Where the first form both of 
the past and present, by including both the tmperfect and per- 
Ject sense, afford the same argument of the right distribution 
of tenses, in the above Paradigm, with the four defective 
verbs, befure-mentioned ; thus: 


N 


Preeteritum primum et secundum, 7 

Tempus preteritum rei imperfecte et perfect, (Ang.-Pre- 

ter-impertect and perfect.) ae 

Amatus, eram, ras; &c. I was, &c. had been, loved. 

Preegens primum et secundum. ~ 

Tempus preesens rei imperfecte et perfecte, (Ang. Present . 
oy ae and perfect.) — 

Amatus sum, és, &c. I am, or have been loved ; . 
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whercas the latter form actus fueram, and ematus fur, &c. 
signify the thing without the least mixture of the wn- 
perfect, though in all grammars they are put down with the 
former, as equivalent. : 

I shall now only beg leave to add one caution to my fellow- 
labourers, to the youth of the universities, and'to the studious 
inthe dead languages, (for whose service I have comniuni-_ 
cated m ihouehes: and to whose judgment I submitéhem)- 
that in theie trial of what [have advanced, they be aware, 
that the true f2me of an action or passton, is in some cases, 
exocedingly hard to determine exactly. That the transi- 
tion between contiguous tenses, and between the perfect 
and tmperfect state of the same fense, is nearly like that of 
light and shade, in painting. For instance, it is often the 
same thing, whether you make usé of the perfect or preter- 
wnperfect tense of the grammars. The difference between 
time present in its perfect state, and time past, in its tmperfect 
state, being almost imperceptible. But the mistake hitherto 
has been in taking the perfect tense of the grammars to be the 
more perfect time of the two; whereas, in reality, it is only 
the present perfect, and the other, as it is rightly termed, the 
preter-unperfect. So jusserat, dixerat, finierat, &c. when 
they occur, after some speech in authors; though they are 
used in the form of the preter-perfect, yet may best be 
turned into English by the Aorist or /ndefimte, viz. he ordered, 
he spoke, he ended ; which is the sense of the preter-imperfect. 
For the Latins being without dorists, make use of thts tense 
and the preter-perfect of the grammars for that purpose. 

I have added, to the active voice, the passive sign, with the 
English partectple in mg, for the assistance of ushers; to 
whom I should by all means recominend the practice of ac- 
customing their youth, sometimes to write their verds in that 
form, which will obviate a very common mistake, namely, 
its being taken by them for the passive voice. 

_ The form of the infimttve Mood is-altered, andthe accusa- 
trve case put before it, to show, that, like an impersonal, it is 
capable of being.applied to all the persons, by the addition 
of the personal pronoun. 

Thus much of my grammatical collection I have been 
prevailed‘ apon to offer to the public, hoping it may be of 

eral ose. With the rest I have resolved not to trouble 
it, as being not all my own, but collected from a great num- 
der of authors. By the channel of your Magazine it will 
be far diffused; and to such as are wedded for life to old 
fotwrs,‘cost do more than the tronbleaf reading, And my 
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design will be fully answered, if it cither contributes satis- 
factorily tu the clearing up this most intricate and nice part 
of grammar; or excites some other person, of more pene- 
tration and leisure to do it better. 


Tam, Sir, yours, &c. 
Ashford, in Kent, April 2. S. BARRETT. 


41754, April. 
aeRENEEEe “ canes 


XI. Proverbial Saying explained. 
Mr. URBAN, . 


DR. FULLER died while he was writing that extensive 
work, intitled, the History of the Worthies of England, for 
which reason, amongst others, that book is not so complete 
as one could wish. In scme counties he has registered the 
proverbial sayings peculiar to them, in others he has omitted 
them, and yet those counties no doubt affording some, 
thongh the doctor could not recollect them. One sayin 
we have in the Northern parts, omitted by him, which is 
there very common, but perhaps wants some explanation; 
it is this, as cunnng as Crowder. Now a crowd isa fiddle, 
and a crowder is a fiddler, both which words, to go no further, 
you will find in Dr. Littleton’s Dictionary. Hence crowdero 
as the fiddler in Hudibras. Cant II. But why, as cunning as 
Crowder ? 1 answer, we have two senses of the word cunmng, 
one implying craft and subtilty, and often in an ill sense ; 
and the other implying art and skill, and always in a good 
ene. Hence cining and coning, ver, from Anglo-Saxon 
connen, scire. King isan abbreviation of cining and imports 

, screns, or the Anowing one, the first kings or monarchs 
among the Saxons, being chosen into their office (which was 
not cucklioah Cena} ov account of their greater and more 
consummate knowledge in the administration of affairs, 
evpecially the military. “But | observe that the word in this 
latter use, was very commonly applied to skill or knowledge 
in music, of which I will here produce you an instance or 
two. 

1 Sam. xvi. 16, 17, 18, ‘* Seek out a man who is a cune 
ning player upon a harp. And Suud said unto his servants 
provide me now a man that can play well, and bring him te 
me, Then answered one of the servants, and said, behold, 
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and packs it up in the mouth of. a sack of salt; it-being wet 
weather, and the salt moist, breaks through the paper-,iq, 
which the tobacco, was contained, aad next day, whéa Cyopw- 
der and his wife were unpacking, to theirgreat surprige, found; 
the tobacco and some of the salt mixed together: -hig wife. 
Mary made great lamentations to have so much tobacco aad. 
salt spoiled, which must certainly be paid forby them ; but 
Samuel, wondering at his wife’s simplicity, told her he had. 
thought of a method of separating them immediately, and. 
ordered her to fetch a pail of water, which was done; he- 
then emptied the tobacco and salt into the water. ‘* Now,” 
says he to his wife, “ there is a quick thought of miue, yo 
fool! you see all the tobacco swims at the top, and all, 
the salt falls to the bottom.” So when any person does 
not act quite so smart as he should, he is said to be as cune. 
ning as Crowder, : 


Yours, 
BRITANNICUS. 


XII. A proverbial Saying explained, 


Mr. Urnsan, 


WE have a proverbial saying current through the whole 
kingdom, peculiar, I believe, to this nation, of which the 
sense is generally well enough understood, but the rea- 
son and foundation of it are so greatly obscured by a corrupt 
ronunciation, that I presume they are known to few. 
he adage meant is, to turn cat 2’th’ pan, of which every 
one knows the meaning, and probably has remarked many 
examples of it, but their being no connection between a cat 
and a pan, the rise of the phrase is very intricate, all-owing 
as Isaid to a corruption of speech, for the word no doubt 
is cate, which is an old word for a cake or other aumaleite, 
which being usually fried, and consequently turned tn the. 
emit aah ah very aptly express the conden vd sidea- 
in politics or religion, or, as we.atherwise say, ¢ 
one’s coat. on _ i bite 
I will now produce some authorities for this word ; offer: 
® conjecture concerning its etymon; and then shew by 
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a similar instance the facility and probability of the eotrup- 


tion. ; 

When the cowherd's wife upbraids King Alfred in Speed, 
for letting the cake at the fire burn, the author observes, 
she little suspected him “to be the man that had been 
served with far more delicate cates.” Speed’s Hist. p. 386. 
here it signifies a cake, but in general it means ad dainty 
or delicacy, as in the example following, and as Dr. Littleton 
well notes when he Latinizesit in his Dictionary csbi deli- 
catt, In the Moresco feast called Ashorah, Dr. Lanc. Ad- 
dison tells us, the Moors eat nothing but ‘ dates, figs, 
parched corn, and all such natural cates as their substance 
can procure,” Addison’s account of West Barbary, p. 214. 
In Taylor’s Play, the hag hath lost his pearl; Lighttoot says of 
King Cresus in the shades below, that he is there, 


Feasting with Pluto and his Proserpine 
Night after night with all delicious cates. 


Dodsley’s Old Plays, Vol. iii. p. 227, 


So in Heywood’s Woman Killed with Kindness, Anne 
Says, 
——_—_———- for from this sad Méur 
I never will, nor eat, nor drink, nor taste 
Of any cates that may preserve my life. 
Ibid. Vo}. iv. p. 139. 


In Lylie’s Euphues, Euphues says, “ be not dainty mouthed, 
a fine taste noteth the fond appetites that Venus said her 
Adonis to have, who sccing him to take his chief delight in 
costly cates, &c.” Lylic’s Euphues, p. 242. Here it appa- 
rently signifies dedicacies, and indeed I take the word to be 
no other but the last syllable of the word delicate, for the 
last cited author, p. 356, uscs the word delicate in the very 
same sense, whee says of the English ladies, * drinking” 
of wine, yet moderately :_ eating of delicates, yet but their 
ears full,” and perhaps from this word cater and a caterer, 
which are both of them Fnglish and not Freach terms. 

Now that this is the true original of this saying is very 
chear from a similar corruption in the word salt-cat? A sali~ 
caf is a cake well impregnated with brine, and Jaid ina 
pigeen house, in order to tempt-and entice the birds, who 
are excecding fond of it; and cat is here used for cafe, in 
the senbe of a cake just as it is in this proverbial saying which 
We are hewexplaming, . © »°> 

| - Ram, Sir, yours, ke.’ 
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I REMEMBER to have said in Feb. Magazine, “* perhaps 
from this word cafe comes tocater, and a caterer, whichare both 
of them English, and not French terms.” At the same time I 
deduced the word cate from the last syllable of the word de- 
Licate, but since the writing of that, paper, I find that whereas 
Chaucer, p. 5. line 569. of Mr. Urry’s edition, writes, 


t 
A manciple there was df the temple, 
Of which all catours might take ensample, 
. For to ben wise in buyimg of vitaile ; 
For whether he payid or toke by taile, 
Algate he waitid so in his ashate, 
That he was ay before in gode estate ; 


The first of the Harleian MSS. has Achators for all cae 
tours; and the word ashate in the glossary is explained, 
“buying, dealing, acate, MS. ch. from the French, achat, 
acheter ; whence catour, caterer. French, acheteur; a buyer, 
aaciently written acatour. Gl. Lob.” These etymologies 
are certainly very plausible, and it is submitted to the 
learned to decide, whether they are not preferable to those 
offered by me, ‘if so, the word cate comes from the French 
acate or achat, and the word cater from the French acheter. 


I am, Sir, yours, &c. 
1754, Feb. May. PAuL GEMSEGE. 


XIII. The Proverb—At Latter-Lammas—explained, 
Mr. Ursa, 


THE late Mr. Ray, in his English Proverbs, very well ex- 
so the sense and meaning of the proverbial phrase at 
tter Lammas, *‘ ad Grecas calendas, says he, t.e. never, 
iwiay Hulors veto, cum mult partant, Herodot.” But the 
question still recurs, how came latter Lammas to signify 
never # Y answer, The first of August had a great variety of 
ames amongst our ancestors: It was called Festum Sancti 
Petri ad vincula, Gula Augusti, Peter-mass, and amongst 
the rest, Zamna. The two former of these names depend 
an old legend, which in Duragtus reps thus; -* One 
‘uirinus a tribune, having a daughter that had a diseane in 
her throat, she, by the order of Alezander, then Pope of 
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® ‘ 

Rome, and the sixth from St. Peter, sought for the chains, 
with which St. Peter was bound at Rome, under’ Nero; and 
having found them,'she kissed them, and was healed ; 
Quirinus end bis family were baptized. ‘Tune dictus Alex- 
ander Papa hoc festum in calendis Augusti celebrandum in- 
stituit, et it honorem beatt Petri ecclesiam in urbe fabrica- 
sit, ubi ipsa vineula reposuit, et ad vincula nominavit, et 
calendis Augusti dedicavit. ‘In qua festivitate populus illic 
conveniens tpsa vincila hodie osculatar:” Durant. Rationale 
divin. Offic. Hb. vii. p. 240. The festival was instituted'on 
occasion of finding the chains, and of the miracle wrought 
by them, and so was intitled Festum Sancti Petri ad vincula ; 
-and because the part upon which it was performed was thie 
gula or throat, in process of time, it came to be called Gula 
August. It took the name of Pefer-mass partly from the 
apostle, and party, as I think, from its being the day, when 
the Rome-scol or Peter-pence, in ancient time, (when that 
tribute was paid in this kingdom) was levied. The Confes- 
sov’s law is very express, “The peter-penny ought to be 
demanded at the feast of the apostles Peter and Paul®, and to 
be levied at the feast called ad vincitat.” Eccles. Laws of 
Edward the Confessor, A: D. MLXIV. c¢. 11. 

We come now to Lammas, of which there are two etymos 
logics. The first is in Cowel, “ Lammas-day,” says he, 
“is the first of August, so called, guast Lamb-mgs, on which 
day the tenants that held lands of the cathedral church of 
York, which is dedicated to St. Peter ad vinculat, wer 
bound, by that tenure, to bring a living lamb into the church 
at high mass.” Cowel’s Interpreter. , But this custom may 
seem too local, to giye occasion to so general a name, and 
therefore the etymon given us by Mr. Wheatly from Som- 
ner, I would chuse to prefer. These entlemen derive it 
from the A. Saxon Alafmasse, that is, Dacha. it havin 
been the custom of the Saxons to offer that day, pniyersally 
throu the whole kingdom, an oblaticn of doaves, made 
of new wheat, as the first fruits of their new corn. It ap- 
pears fom many passages jp the Saxon chronicle, that this 
name ig of greax antiquity in some of them there is the 4 
prefixed, which shews it has no relation.to the lamb, agnus ; 


¥ June 92. : 4 th. 
+ Me, Jobuson says, King Offa chose this time,fer the payment of the Peter. 
pri ects oa ta day the reficts of Bt Albin thé marys wae first dis, 
"Fe ee eetnteitase née vary eer 
The feast'of the dedication is Oct. 1. See My. Dr delet j ‘ 
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and in others, as anno 913, 918, 92], and 1101, it is ex- 
ressly written Aiafinasse and the learned editor and trans- 
ator of the Saxon annals renders it every where very justly, 
by Festum primitiarum. 
_ Now as tothe point in hand, scolielinaany J was always a 
great day of ‘accounts; for ia the ar hia af rents, &c. our 
ancestors distributed the year into four quarters, ending at 
Candlenas, Whitsuntide, Lammas, and Martinmas, and this 
was every whit as common as the present diyision of Lady- 
day, Midswnimer, Michaelmas, and Christmas, In regard to 
Lammas, besides its being one of the usual days of reckoning, 
it appears from the quotation taken above from the Confessor’s 
laws, that it was the specific day whereon the Peter pence, a 
tax very rigorously exacted, and the dein payment of 
which was enforced under a penalty, by the law of St, Ed- 
ward, was paid. In this view, then, Lammas stands as a@ 
day of accounts, and lutter Lammas will conse uently signify 
the last day of accounts, or the day of doom, which, 1 ec 
as to all payments of money, and in general, as to all worldly 
transactions whatever, is never. Latter here is used for last, 
the rg Reel for the superlative, just as it is in alike case 
in the book of Job, xix. 25. ‘‘Iknow that my redeemer 
liveth, and that he shall stand at the latter day, upon the 
earth,” meaning the last day. That the last day, or the dat- 
ter Lammas, as to all temporal affairs, is indeed never, may 
be illustrated by the following story. A man at confession 
owned to his having stolen a sow and pigs. The father con- 
fessor exhorted “him to restitution. The man said, some 
were sold, and some were killed ; but the priest not satis- 
fied with that, told him, pine would follow him to the day 
of judgment, if he did not make restitution: upon which the 
man replies quickly, J°d restore ’em THEN, as much as to 
Gay, Newer. 


1754, Sept. 


t 


Yours, &c. ; 
| G. P, 


ATV. Qn the Proprie‘y of language in the Lord's Prayer.. 
Ma. Unsan, 


A Certain old Cle n, in my nei bonrhood, havin 
formerly read the pefkion Whoand Whe, in the Rectan, 
0. 78, bas at last taken it into his head, to the great scan- 
of many honest and weil-meaning people, when he 
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repeats thé Lotd’s Prayer, to say, Our father whoart in hea 
ven, instead OF Our'father which art tn hedven, according to 
tire form ptescribed in the Book of Common Prayer, whieh 
fré has Solémnly obliged himself to observe." He puts me 
in mind of a nice gentleman, now dead, who, when Lady W. 
was té return thanks in the ¢hurek, after childbirth, thought 
it too familiar, and eveh bordering upon rudeness’, to say, 
‘GF Lord save this woman thy servant, and therefore he altered. 
it to O Lord save this Lady thy servant, and instructed the 
clerk to reply; Who putteth her Ladyship's trast a thee ; 
but to the point; that paper in the Spectator was riot writ- 
ten by so great a judge of language as to induce one greatly 
to regard it; on the contrary, the observation there meade is 
drawn merely from modern use, and betrays, in my opinion, 
great ignorance as to the ancient state of our language, and 
therefore one would wish that such innoyations as these, 
taken up without sufficient grounds, might be entirely diss 
couraged. 

The Lord’s Prayer, as it stands in the liturgy, is not taken 
from our present trauslation of the New Testament, and yet 
in this itis, whih art in heaven, both in Matthew vi. and 
Luke xi. Neither is 1t taken from an older translation in use 
In Queen Elizabcth’s tune, where the address is in lke 
manner expressed in both those texts. Nor, lastly, is it 
copted from Archbishop Crannicr’s Bible, where again you 
will find it represented no otherwise. Frou whence one 
may reasonably conclude, that the use of which for who in 
this case, canrfot but be true English, these several translations 
being made by different authors, and who all of them, as 
must be presumed, had a competent knowkedge of ou Jan- 
Buage, 

_ Lobserve next, that jn this very service of ours, which is 
in other places used for who; as in that casé‘ ¢ited by the 
ctator, Spare thou them O-God, which confess thetr faults ; 

and this other in the visitation of the sick;  Lord'save thy 
serdané which putteth his trust in thee. Prayer for Em- 
ber weeks, those which shall be ordained. So inthe gospel 
for biaatitd before Easter'we read, And ene of ‘the mile- 
Jactors which were hanged, raiied on him, &c..Paabws xysichy 
we have Thou that ert the saviour of them which put. their 
trust in thee; and verse 13, Deities my soul from the ungodly, 
which zs a sword of thine, Again, Ps, xyiti. 2. J will-call upon 
the Lord which 1§ worthy, to be prazed x atta yerse.17 hee 
"4 WOK i *% Pr Bi yerse 1° > 

which hate yné. Byt, what.is most remarkable is thah Rags 
s2ge inthe commagion aticay ole! a gow fiher which tm 

aoen, it is so exactly correspondiig to th 
F 4 
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Mr. Urban, here are no less then nine pagsages produced 
from our liturgy, wherein the word which is applied to pet- 
gons, and octurs for who, and may not one just hating 
any one pretending to be so niee and delicate, as the 
gentleman gbove-mentioned, could possibly overlook 
them? There are probably other places of the same kind, 
but these he reads ofteh, and it is really a matter of sur- 
prise, that all of them should outs i have escaped his no- 
tice, particularly that they should have done so, since 
he has-entertained his scruple about the justness and purity 
of such-expressions. 

A third argument for the purity of this word in this ace 
ceptation, I deduce from the Vatin rélative gui, which is ap- 
plied both to persons and things, just as our which is, and as 
4 quale and le quel are in the Italian and French, 

But what prevails most with me is, that I have observed 
our ancient authors using whch, of persons, as well as 
things. I will here cite a few examples from some of our 
oldest writers. 


A manciple there was of the temple, 
Of which all catours might take ensample, 
For to ben wise in buying of vitaile. 


Chaucer, p, 5. Edit. Urry,’ 


He geveth his graces undeserved, 
And fro that naa whiche hath him served, 
ae ofte he taketh awey his fees, 

he that plaieth at the dies. 


Gower Confess. Amant. fol. 1b. 


The morowe was made the maydens bridalle, 
and there might thou wit if thou wilt, whi¢h they ben al 
* ‘Phat loogen tothatlordship.  - en 
Pierce Plowman, fol. viii. b. 


Grate rie the sone of Joseph, which was of Helie 
which was Mitaih, DOXA each Lees kc ee es 


* 


’ Wickhfe's N. Testam, Lac. iii. 


See also Archbishop Cranmer's Bible there; Quee 
Elizabeth's Bible, and Cor prestae endedee, both there, 
and Rev. 1. bat more particularly John xviii. a. chapter read 
Your times in the year, (and therefore the more strange it 
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should pass unnoticed) where which for whe qgeuss no less 
seven times. = 

_ These, Mp Usbaa, may be thought authorities sufficient 
far the usage.of any word ; and J dare say that upen occae 
gion they might be doubled and trebled; but I rather thuae 
to entes now litte, into the reason of the thing, where I 
would observe, that I do not take this word which, when apr 
lied to persons, ta be so purely a relative as whois; but rather 
to bean elliptical way of speaking. For example, the words, 
Luke iii. 23. being the son of Joseph, which was the son of 
Heli, 1 conceive may be filed up thus, being the son of 
Joseph, which Joseph was the son of Heli; in which case you 
cannot with any tolerable propriety substitute who in the 
ace of which. So in the prayer Our father which art m 
ia the full lecution would be Our father, which Sather art 
an Acqven. And in Tom Hearne’s highs to the Antiquities of 
Glastonbury, p. xc. you have. which Walter in @ like case. 
And hence, as I conjecture, arose the expression the whrch; 
for this, when it is used of a person, as I suppose it js ‘some- 
times, manifestly is demonstrative, and requires a supply of 
the preceding proper name, whatever it be; and in that 
case again you cannot change which for who, for we never 
say the who. The which is unquestionably od English, as 
snight be eagily shewn, were it needful, and yet some peo- 
le have been willing to except against it, and, in particular, 
Presicnber to have seen it somewhere objected, as obsolete 
and incorrect, to Mr. Tindall the translator of Rapin. But 
there are other cases, where, a8 it should seem, who or whom 
cannot well be put for which, as 2 Kings ix. 5. Untowhich of 
allus? and Luke xiv. 5. which of Flat ce. In this last place, 
whatever may be thought of the former, it would sound very 
h, I am certain to an English ear, to hear it read who of 
you? But then though the terms of who.and which are not 
always ours yet this hinders not but that in most 
cases they may be used the one for the other, and ednse- 
quently that whosoever should chuse to say Our father 
which’ art in heaven, will no more offend against propriety, 
and the genius of the English idiom, than he ae wonld 
rather write, Our father who art in heaven, and consequently 
that there is no occasion for au alteration, nor any reason in 


ie wordd. why a reader should depart from the common 
orm, a 
e J an, yours, ‘Ke. 


7 


Chesterfigha, July 18,1754. — ‘GP. 


e * 
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Mr. URBAN, 2 as 


PERHAPS what I am going to say may seem buta vey 
small matter to some of your readers; but since it relates to 
the idiom of our language, and some of the most learned of 
, the Romans could debate it, as we find-they did from A. Gel- 
lius X. 1. whether it were right to say ¢ertiumne consul et 
uartum, an tertio et quarto; others perhaps may thirk dif- 
erently of it. Besides, it is concerning the public jiturgy 
of our church, where every causeless innovation ought, tn 
my opinion, to be prevented as much as possible. In short, 
Sir, since I undertook the defence of the diction in the ad- 
dress of the Lord’s Prayer, I have been informed, that there 
are those whv in one of the petitions very commonly will say 
oncarth as itis in heaven, intimating that it is not so proper 
to say inearth. But surely this is very needlegs and hyper- 
critical; for, the preposition 7, both in Latin and English, 
is as polysemous, that is, of as various. an import as most 
words in either language; it denotes, within, by, for the sake 
ef, &c. and amongst its other significations, it is very com- 
monly used for on or «pon,and consequently these two particles 
an and oa are frequently counterchanged in common speech. 
For example, you may either say Z met him on the road, or 
wn the road; the down ina peach, or the downon a peach; in 
the seventh day thou shalt do no manner of work, or on the 
seventh day. See the fourth commandment, and Exodus xxxi. 
n some places it is said ¢o wrele upon tubles, as Exod. xxxit. 
16. and yet you have tt 2 Cor. tit. 3. Written not with ink, 
but with the spirit of the living God, not in tubles of stone, but 
in fleshy tables of the heart. In Exod. xvi. 26. both forms 
occur together, Bud on the seventh day, which is the sabbath, 
in v there shall be none. And so again, Gen. iit. 2. He rested 
on-the seventh day from all nis work which he had made, ana 
God blessed the seventh day and sanctified it, because that in tt 
he had rested from ali his work, From all which one may 
reasqnably infer, that ip the present case it is equally pro- 
per to say i earth, as on earth. But this I shall more 
adirectly evince: it was noted in. a formér paper that 
$he three translations of the Bible there quoted, were 
made by different hands, and yet all of them, both Mat- 
thew, vi, and Luke xi. have zn carth; and te’ them I bee 
leave toadd Dr, Wicliffe in Matthew. In this our liturgy it 
is said, Let us pray for the whole state of Christ's Church muli- 
tant here iu: carth. And so Ps. cxxxv. 6. Whatsoever the Lord 
' pledsedy that did hein heaven, and in earth. And Matthew xxtiii. 
18. dll power ts given unto me in hcaven and in eqrih; where 
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see again old Wicliffe, Archbishop Cranmer’s Bible, and the 
version in use Tempore Elisab. regine, and in the com- 
munion office, Glory be te God on high, and in earth peace. 
Wherefore I shall only cite one passage more, namely, the 
‘ gecond commandment, The likeness of any thing that ts wn 
heaven above, or in the: earth beneath. In the Anglo Saxon, 
which is the matrir of our language, on signifies in, as-ap- 

ears, to go no farther, from the coins where DORR ON 

OFERPIC is Zhorr m York. See Mr. Thoresby’s Mu- 
seum, p. 348, et alibi. This now shews, a priori, how 1% 
came to be used for 07; that it is no solecism, but arises 
from the very genius of our tongue. 

Yours, &c. 
Pau GEMSEGE. 


Mr. Ursan, 


YOUR correspondent who favoured you with the criti- 
cism on the first clause of the Lord’s Prayer, seems through 
the whole of it, never to have taken the Greek original into 
consideration, The question is not, whether the present 
translation be grammatical or not, or whether which may sup- 
ply the place of who; but whether either of them be ne- 
‘cessary. In the original it ts not the relative that is used, 
but the prepositive article é, which indeed sometimes stands 
asarglative, but here seems to be pat causa discretionis, 
and may very justly be translated ‘hat, as meant in distine- 
tion to our father on earth. - As if itimplied; not this father 
on éarth, but fhat in heaven, is properly your father, for he 
it was that created you, and it is he that daily supports and 
preserves you, therefore smallis your loss in losing your 
earthly father; you are not ‘thereby orphaizis, if you do not 
by your wickedness forfeit the favour of your heavenly fa- 
ther, for, if so, yau would be hans indeed. Many in- 
stances might be given where the prepositive article is 
translated ¢hat, but I shall mention one onty, 1 Peter i. 21, 
Gr0y rer syngorra God that ravsed. ; 

The criticism in your August Magazine likewise, would 
have been helped by the consideration of the Greek. 
There is no necessity ‘to retain‘on, because it was anciently 
used for zm, but it ought: to remain. upon its. ewn account. 
The translation of ex: rnc yn, is plainly, on, or wpon the earth, 
not neglecting the particle the, which, in proper English, is 
always set betore that word, except when it signifies soil or 
mold; for I think in these expressions, through, all the earth, 
or round the carth, the particle the is necessary to make 
&bem English. 
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An expression or phrase beiqg ancient, is not quite a suf, 
ficrent reason to a modern, for 4ts being proper, unless we 
are to prefer the ancient state of Gur Janguage to the more 
modern and improved. Not but thet I think there are a 

reat many forms of expression in aathors, in the reigns of 
Queen Elizabeth and King James the First, that are mas 
culine and nervous, and that it is a pity they should turn 
obsolete. . 


D——d, Sept. 24, 1754. 


Mr. URBAN, 


A LEARNED Antiquarian in a late Magazine, chastises 
one of his neighbours for altering a word in the Lord's 
Prayer, and saying Our futher who art m heaven, usstead of 
Our father whith art in, heaven, 

This passage has gecasioned several disputes; but what 
arguments have been advanced on each side of the question, , 
I have at present neither time nor inclination to examine. 

I must, however, observe, that your correspondent has by 
no means demonstrated the propriety of the word which; for 
though 1¢ may be used when we speak of a Murd person, and 
perhaps justified by supposing it “ an elliptical way of 
Speahing,” yet when it 1s part of an invocation, we shall find 
it, I believe, a manifest impropriety. 

For example, this sentence—J wll call upon the Lord, 
which ws biel to be pratsed—-may be thus filled up—J will 
cali upon the lord, which lard 1s worthy to he praised. But, 
suppose we alter the sentence, and say—J will call upon 
thee, O ford, which lord art worthy to be praiscd—the impro- 
priety is apparent. Which lord can never be part of an in- 
vocatjon: the words eyidently refer toa thzrd person. 

For the sgme reason when we address ourselves te God in 
the Lard’s Prayer, we cannot consistently say, Our father, 
which father art in heaven; whereas, if we speak of him, we 
may with telerable propriety say, Glorefy your father, which 

fatheris in heaven. 

Mr. P. I imagine, was nat aware of this distinotion when 
he wrote hig remarks, for I do not find one of Ais quotations 
“ exactly. copresponding to this in question.” no 

He hgs taken great pains, indeed, to prove that which shay 
be ols geek to persons, and in some.cases I allow it mays bet 
then I mutst observe, that an wadiscriminate use of wha and 
which will tend to break |  idiomatical. precision, até 
confound our language with unnecessary variati Wheres 
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we should ascertain our expressions, were we’ to appro- 
priate whp to persons, and whch to things. 

{ am surprised that any niedern writer should quote Chau- 
cér and Wickliffe as vouchers for the purity of an expres-, 
sion. Woe be.to the English language, if we ate, at this 
day, to be guided by the writers of the 14th century. ‘ 

Ron thousand citations, however, can never justify an 
absurdity; the correctest writers may be guilty of a sole- 
cism, and grammatical inaccuracies propagated from one 
generation to another. 

The truth is, the English language has never been 
thoroughly refined ; no standard has been fixed ; the phrase- 
ology is extremely vague and unsettled; and among all the 
English writers, I know but few who have brought their lan- 
guage to anytolerable degree of perfection. 

r, Dryden was certainly of this opinion, for in his dedi- 
cation of Troilus and Cressida to the Earl of Sunderland, 
he makes this observation ; 

‘* How barbarously we yet write and speak} your lordship 
knows, and.Iam sufficiently sensible in my own English; 
for I am often put to a stand in considering whether what I 
write is the idiom of the tongue, or false grammar and non- 
sense couched under the specious name of angticism.” 


Yours, &c. 


Rayleigh, Nov. 13. R-——n. 


P.S. Mr. P. tells us, “ Lhe which is unquestionably good 
English;” for-my part I question his authority, and should 
be obliged to hum if he would point out the elegance of that 
phrase. 


Mr. Urzan, 


I PERCEIVE the qbservations I made in defence of the 
address in the Lord’s Prayer of the current version, have 
been so unfortunate as to meet with some adversaries. The 
first of them is pleased to alter the state of the question, 
and to refer to the original.—* The question is not,” says 
he, “ whether the present translation be grammatical or not 
or whether which may supply the place of who; but whe« 
ther either of them be nevessary.”, But the point I de- 
bated’ waa, whether z/sch might not stand there, without 
any improprety.or solecism, for who; .and for,this I appeal 
tomy paper. With sabmissioa therefore to this gentleman, 
lag, nptst all conterned with the original Greek, in this 
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dispute, nor with the justness dr falshood of our translation 
of it, any further than to maintain, that which may do as well- 
as who. However, I shall bestow one word upon this at- 
thor; he would have it rendered, that art in heaven; now T 
can find no difference in the sense betwéen who and that, nor 
between which and that, if you will allow that which can be 
used of persons; for it is all one to cay, Our father, who art 
in heaven, and Our father, which art in heaven, or, Our father’ 
that art in heaven, God being effectually and sufficiently dis- 
tinguished by all of them from our fathers after the flesh, 
which is all this author proposes. And what will he say to 
this passage of Shakespeare in Henry VIII. Act ii. Scene 6? 


It is not to be question’d 
That they had gather’d a wise council to them 
Of ev'ry realm, ¢Aa¢ did debate this business, 
Who deem’d our marriage lawful. 





here, that and who, are used promiscuously of the same pers 
sons, and in the same breath. . 

This, Sir, is all I have occasion to reply to this gentleman, 
whose objection concerning the ‘citing our old English au- 
thors in this dispute, shall be removed below. 

Another gentleman admits, as] take it, that which may be 
applied to personsas well as things, in some cases, but requires 
an example where it is so used, when it is part of an invo- 
cation. This, Sir, is being very strict with me, and yet I do 
not despair of giving this gentleman satisfaction. 

The question then between this gentleman and me, is, 
whether which can be applied toa second person, as who or 
that can? | answer it may; and I vouch Acts i. 24. “ And 
they prayed, and said thou Lord, which knowest the hearts 
of allmen, &c.” Here, which is the 2d person, and the 
words at full would be. Zhou Lord which Lord knowest, &c. 
Lord in the latter case being-in the second person. These 
words now, I must insist, Sir, are exactly parallel with the 
wards of the prayer, Our father, which art in heaven, which 
are to be interpreted, Our father, which father art in heaven, 
and where father is, in like manner, in the second person. 
This rg in the Acts, is not only read in our hturgy, 
(See the Epistle for St. Matthias) but stands verbatim the 
same, in thé, two older versions. ‘4 

To go onsihere is another example, Acts xv. 23. “Phe- 
apostles sendigrddting-untd the brethren, which are of ‘the 
Gentiles. For:8 mugh ss we have heatd, that certain nuth - 
bers which went out S¢m- us, have troubled -yex-with words, ~ 
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&c.” Now are here, is the second person ‘plural, as is plain 
from the words that follow, have troubled you, andthe pas-' 
sage is to be understood, ‘asif it had been expressed thus, 
“The Apostles send greeting unto you, the brethren which 
ave of the Gentiles, &c.” A third. text may be cited from 
Rom. ii. 23. “Thou therefore, which teachest another, 
teachest though not thyself? thou that preachest a man should 
not steal, dost thou steal?” These words are likewise read in 
the same manier, in the older versions; and what is remark-_ 
able in this case, that preachest occurs in the same verse, which 
shews me, that the scholars concerned in the present transla- 
tion, and in one of the elder ones at least, knew no manner of 
difference between which teachest, and that preachest, but 
looked upon them as tantamount, and equally pure. And 
yet, I dare say, those divines understood their mother 
tongues, as well as either this gentleman or myself. I hope 
yourcorrespondent will pardon me for this presumption. 

I have no reason, Sir, to distrust this gentleman’s candor, 
and therefore, three examples will serve as well as three 
hundred; and therefore I shall rest the matter here, without 
troubling you any farther. But I observe he is atraid lest 
the indiscriminate use of who and whtch should tend to break 
through all idiomatical precision. For my part, I see 
no ground for his fears, since the antecedent, as the gram- 
marians speak, will always sufficiently determine the sense ' 
of the relative. Afterall, I donot suppose, that either this 
gentleman or myself, would choose to write in this manner 
now, for I see no particular elegance in it ; no, Sir, all Icon- 
tend for is, that it is true English; that there is no occasion 
for an alteration; and that they, who understood the idiom 
of the English language, as a as either of us, would some- 
times express themselves so, this is all I desire. But he is 
surprised Chaucer and Wickliffe, should be produced as 
vouchers in this cause; but, Sir, I did not produce them 
solely, for several other authors were alledged besides them ; 
and if occasion were, I could cite twenty examples more, 
from the Bible, (one there is above, from Acts i. 24.) and as 
many from Shakespeare. I deduced the form of speaking 
from our oldest writers, down, as I may say, to the present 
time, for it occurs frequently, as has been shewn, both in our 
liturgy; and in our scriptures, at this day. And I conceive 
that the best way of evincing the propriety of an expres- 
si6n, in any’ language, must be to trace it through: all the 
séVeral ages ‘of that language, an observation, which T° de- 
sifé'the former of thaw Hc versaries would likewise’ attend 
td.‘ “For-were Ito thew the.use of arty disputed Latin Word, 
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I should think I could not do better, than make it appear, it 
was so applied in the fragments of Ennius and Lucilius, and 
in the works of Horace and Juvenal, which if § could be 
able todo, it would be clear it was no peculiarity of one 
author, no casual abuse of the word, no affected singularity 
of the time, no solecism, no grammatical inaccuracy, pro- 

gated from one generation to another, but in general, a 
justifiable idiom of the Latin tongue. 

Mr. Urban, I should dismiss this nice critic here, but that 
I find he calls upon me to shew, that the which is good Eng- 
lish, and to point out the elegance of that phrase. The last 
I will not pretend to do, for I do not know there is any ele~ 
gance in it, neither did I ever say there was; but then, ele- 
gance is not required to make a phrase good-English, any 
more than it is necessary to make any Greek or ‘Roman 
phrase, true and sound, and good Greek, or Latin. If your 
correspondent, therefore, will be content will my alledgin 
certain approved, and good authors, which is all I proposed, 
when I made the assertion, I can refer him to a competent 
variety of them, such as Leland’s Itin. i. p. 4. 6. 30. and 
‘elsewhere. Psalm Ixviii. 16. John v. 28. Acts xi. 6. Shake- 
spear’s Othello, Act I. Scene 10. Hamlet, Act I. Scene 1. 

penser’s Fairy Queen I. 1. 26. Lambarde’s Perambula- 
tion of Kent, p. 287. and Dr. Fuller’s History of Waltham, 
p. 17, &c. &c. So many passages from different writers, 
amount, methinks, to a full proof that I did not want au- 
thority for what I advanced ; however, your friend must ex- 
cuse me from transcribing the several places at length, 
which I am neither disposed to do, nor would it be con- 
sistent with your design, who have so many matters of much 
greater importance, no doubt, upon your hands, 


I am, Sir, yours, &c. 
Pau. GEMSEGE, 
1754, July, dug. Oct. Nov. and Dec. 


XV. The Author of the Whole Duty of Man. 
Ma. Ursan, , Clapham, Jan. % 


I SEE by a note im your last Magazine, thét you join ia 
euinign ‘withs ‘malty oivers; that; tad hckingion 2 


was 
author of the book called the Whole 9) Wan. There 
are several reasons mentioned by Mr, in pig, Mes, 
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moirs of Learned Ladies, published in 1752, to induce us 
to be of the same‘mind, which are by no means Convincing 
tome. The only positive evidence in her favour (for the rest 
is but hear-say) is that mentioned by you, namely, that the 
sheets of that book are still preserved in the family to this 
day, in her own hand-writing. This, I allow, does shew 
that she was acquainted with the author, but not lene d 
that she herself was the author. Iam very apt to thi 
that the real author, whoever he was, and who took so much 
care to be concealed whilst alive, left no remains in his 
hand-writiung, by which he might be discovered after his 
death. 

My reasons for pag Neg that this lady was not the au- 
thor, may be found in Dr. Hammond’s Advertisement to the 
first edition, printed in 1657. Here, the Dr. mentions to 
Mr. Garthwait the bookseller, ‘‘ You needed not any inter- 
cession to recommend this task to me, which brought its in- 
vitation and reward with it.” Now, if Lady P. was the 
author, and the Dr. lived under her roof,* can it be sup- 
posed that she would have sent the book to London, after- 
wards to be returned to Dr. Hammond, at her house? 
And if the sheets in her own hand-writing ae now to be 
supposed an evidence of the author, could not the Dr. lon 
acquainted with her, have at once discovered her as such: 
It is remarkable, that there was a great deal of religious in« 
timacy between this lady and the Dr. In some private 
prayers I have seen of her’s, she thanks God for giving her 
So wise and prudent an adviser, whose name was famous all 
over the nation, or to that purpose. Why then should she 
be so shy to shew this book at once to so intimate a friend, 
when afterwards the author, whoever he was, was very well 
known to Bishop Fell? For in the Preface to the Edition in 
folio, of 1684, of the Works of the author of the Whole Duty 
of Man, the bishop speaks of him as one who was “ wise, 
and humble, temperate, chaste, patient, charitable, and de- 
vout; lived a whole agé of great austerities, and maintained 
undisturbed serenity in the midst of them,” and who was 
not, aliveat the time of this publication. 

But a reason which weighs with me above every other 
against the supposed author, and appears decisive in the 
point, is, that the bishop speaks of this author in the mas- 
culine gender, when he might easily have avoided making 
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any distinction of the sexes. ‘*' The pious vétary,” says he, 
*¢ will by this method, more entirely acquaint himself with 
the writer of these tracts, than he could by the most punc- 
tual account of HIS name,” &c. 

It is strange that Mr. Ballard, who had read this preface, 
by the quotations he makes from it, did not perceive this; 
or, if he did, would take no notice of it. 


Yours, &c. 
1754, Jan. OBED. REPERET. 


XVI. Sir Isaac Newton on the Ancient Year. 


I HAVE perused the paper, which his Lordship the Bisho 
of Worcester sent to Dr. Prideaux, and ‘find it filled with 
excellent observations concerning the ancient year; but do 
not find it proved, that any ancieht nation used a year of 
twelve months, and 360 days, without correcting it from 
time to time by the luminaries, to make the months keep to 
the course of the moon, and the years tothe course of the 
sun, and returns of the seasons and fruits of the earth. 

The first.nations, before they began to use artificial cycles, 
kept areckoning of time by the courses of, the sun and 
moon, Gen. i. 15; and, for nowias what days of every 
monthin the year they were to celebrate as festivals or fasts, 
and to what Gods, it was requisite to have a calendar, in 
which calendar it was obvious to set down thirty days to a 
lunar month, and twelve lunar months to a solar year, these 
being the nearest round numbers, answering to the courses of 
the sun and moon: and hence it came to pass that the ancients 
reckoned the luni-selar year to consist of twelve months, 
aud 360 days, in which they supposed the sun moved round 
the heavens.” But Ido not find that in civil affairs any na- 
tion adhered to this luni-solar calendar, where they found 
it differ froni the courses of the sun and moon; but rather 
corrected it from tinie to time, taking a day or two from the 
nronth, as often as they feund this month too long for the 
course of the moon, and adding a month to the year as 
often as they found twelve’ Tanar months too short for the 
return of the four seasons, and fruits of the earth. And 
thus to correct thé calendar of the luni-solar year was the 
business, of the priests: and fromthe reformation. of. this 
primitive calendar to make it agréem 





wetter and better with 
the courses of the sun and moon, and neéd tobe corrected 
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seldomer by them, came all the forms and cycles of years 
which have been ever since invented. 

For after they found that twelve lunar months were too 
short for the return of the sun and seasons, they added 4 
month every other year, and thereby formed the Trieteris, 
more properly called Dieteris. And when they found this 
biennial cycle too long, so as to need a correction once in 
eight years, they thereby formed the Octoeteris of the an- 
cients, the half of which was their Tetracteris: and these 
cycles were as ancient among the Greeks as the days of 
Cadmus and Minos, and Hercules Ideus, and the great Bac- 
chus, or Osiris: and therefore seem to have been brought 
into Greece, by the ancient colonies of the Egyptians and 
Pheenicians, ne army of Bacchus. Afterwards some Greeks 
altered the manner of inserting the three intercala 
months; and, at length, when they found that the Octoeteris 
was too short for the seasons and course of the sun, and 
wanted to be corrected sometimes by the course of the sun, 
to make it keep to the seasons, Meton found out the Cyclus 
adecemnovalis, in which seven months were added in nineteen 
years, and this cycle is stillin use. And ds for the length 
of the months, some of the Greeks made them to consist of 
twenty-nine days, and thirty, alternately ; and by this cycle 
were enabled to keep a reckoning without correcting it by 
the course of the moon above once in a year or tno. 

The Chaldeans reduced the luni-solar year to a cycle of 
twelve years, and therefore seem to have added a month to 
the end of every third year, and at the end of every twelve 
years to have rectified their cycle by the courses of the sun 
and moon: for all cycles of years were for regulating the in- 
tercalation of months. 

The luni-solar year being of an uncertain length, and for 
that reason unfit for astronomical uses; the Egpytians, when 
for the sake of navigation, they applied themselves to the 
observation of the stars, measured the just length of the so- 
lar year hy the heliacal risings and setting of the stars, and 
laying aside the calendar year, making the solar year to 
consist of 365 days; and this year was received by the 
astronomers at Babylon, and by the Persian magi; and by 
the Greeks in their ra Philippzea, and being corrected by 
Julius Cesar, ap the addition of a day in four years, bee 
came the year of the Romans, and has been farther corrected 
by Pope Gregory XI. 

On the contrary, t people of Arabia Felix using the old . 
year of twelve lunar months, without correcting it by the 
sun, have propagated down to the Mahometan ngtions 2 
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year purely lunar, keeping their months to the courses of 
the moon. 

‘Thus you see all nations have endeavoured to make their 
years keep to the courses of the sun and moon, or one of 
them; and therefore that any nation should use a year of 
360 days, without regarding the course of exther luminary, 
is notto be believed without good proof. Simplicius, in 
his commentary on the 5th of Aristotle’s Physical Acroasis, 
(apud Theodor, Gazam de Mensibus) tells us, 

‘We seat the beginning of the year either upon the sum- 
mer solstice, as the people of Attica, or upon the autumnal 
equinox, as the inhabitants of Asia, or upon the winter sols- 
tice as the Romans do, or upon the vernal equinox, as do 
the Arabians and people about Damascus; and the begin- 
ning of the month, either upon the full moon with some, or 
upon the new.” He tells us, that the ancient year of the 
Romans, Greeks, Asiatics, Syrians, and Arabians, was luni- 
solar, and agreed with the courses of the sun and moan: 
sothe year which the Israelites brought out of Egypt was 
luni-solar, and began in autumn, and Moses removed the 
beginning to the spring, and the first month thereof was 
called Abib, from the earing of the corn in that nzonth. And 
accordingly Diodorus tells us, that Uranus, an ancient king - 
of Egypt and Lybia, used the luni-solar year: so also the 
vear which: the Samaritans brought from the provinces of 
the Assyrian empire, and that which the Jews brought from 
Babylon was luni-solar, and began in the spring, The 
Chaldees were an Arabic nation, and Arabian years were luni- 
solar, aud began in the spring as dbove. And Scaliger and 
others inform us, that the ancient years of Persia, India, 
China, and the adjacent isles were also luni-solar. And the 
nature of a luni-solar year is to consist of lunar months, and 
solar periods. 

Geminus tells us, that all the ancient Greeks, by their 
laws, and the dictates of their oracles, made their years 
agree with the sun, and their months and days of the month 
with the course of the moon, so that the. same sacrifices 
might always fall upon the same seasons of the year, and 
upon’ the same days of the lumar month; and that they 
counted this acceptable and gratetul to the.Gods, and ac~ 
cording to the mstitutions of thear cquantry. And Cigerosaith, 
that the Sicilians and other Grecks, to make their days and 
months agree with the courses of the sun and maon, some~+ 
times took away a day or two from.the smonth {that is, from 
fhe calendar, month of thirt a sometines made.the 
month larger by one or two days., And Censorinus, abat the 
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several nations of Italy had their several years, but »'| of 
them by months variously intercalated, and cofrected their 
civil saleadar years by that one true natural year. By this 
practice therefore, the ancient festivals and solemnities of 
the nations of Greece, Sicily, and Italy, which were cele- 
brated on certain days of certain months, (as the Olympiads, 
and Pythick games, Hacchanalis, Cerealia, &c.) kept to the 
same seasons of the year, and Hesiod’s year began in summer, 
after the rising of the Pleiades, and his month Lenzon was | 
a winter month, as he represents. And by the like practice, 
the months of the Asiatics kept their seasons, For Galen 
tells us, Qued tempus Romx est September, Pergamanis 
apud nos, Hyperboreleus, Athenis cero Mysteria, ea manigue . 
evant Boédromione. And the same is to be understoed of 
the years and months of the Jews. The Sanhedxim proclaim- 
ed the new moons upon the first appearance of the new - 
moon, and if the corn was not ripe enough for offering the 
first fruits thereof, upon the middle of the 1h month, 
they added that month to the old year, and began the new 
year withthe 14th. And by some such practice, the months 
of the Chaldaie years also kept to the same seasons. For as 
the Dieteris, Tetracteris, and Octoeteris of the Greeks, 
arose from the intercalation of months, so did the Dodecae-~ 
teris of the Babylonians; and the end of such intercala- 
tions, was to make the year keep to the sun, and the months 
to the seasons. Suidas tells us that 120 sari are 2220 years, 
according to the reckoning of the Chaldeans, a sarus con- 
taining 222 lunar months, which are eighteen years six 
months: in this reckoning twelve lunar months make the 
year of the Chaldees, and eighteen such years and six mouths 
(I think he means intercalary months) make the sarus. And 
Atheneus, deb. 14, tells us out of Berosus, that upon the | 6th 
day ofthe month Zous, (that is on the 16th day of the lunar 
month, called Zeus by the people of Macedonia) the Baby-~ 
lonians celebrated annually the feast of Sacea. This feast 
therefore kept to the same season of the year, and so did the 
Babylonian lunar month, in which it was seated. 

When therefore Cleobulus, one of the seven wise .men, 
or Hippecrates, or Herodotus, or Aristotle, or Plutarch, or 
Manetho, desoribé the ancient year of the Greeks, Romans, , 
or Egyptiaps to consist of twelve equal months, or 360 days,, 
or Cyrus, inallusion tothose days, cut the river Gindus into 360. 
chantels:: or the Atheniansin allusion to the same dayserected 
360 days (statues) to Demetrius, they are to be understood of - 
the calendar year of the ancients, not yet corrected by-the 
‘courses of the.sun and moon, And when they had at 
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Athen. four 9%ae, intimating the four seasons of the year, 
twelve Qalgi« 5 reilue according to the months, every Qatg« had 
thirty yim, corrected from time to time by the heavens, so 
as to make it keep the four seasons. And when Herodotus 
intercalates a month of 30 days every other year, he is to 
be understood of the Dieteris of the ancients, continued 
for seventy years together, without correcting it by the 
moon. And when Moses reckons the duration of the flood, 
by months of thirty days, he is to be understood of the ca- 
lendar months, not corrected by the moon, by reason of the 
yainy weather, which did not suffer her to appear. And 
when David appointed twelve courses of guards, one for 
every month in the year, (I.‘Chron. xxvu.) he had respect 
only to the calendar months of the Mosaic year, leaving the 
intercalary months unprovided, because they were uncer- 
tain, and might be supplied by the twelve courses alone, 
the course which should serve upon the first month of the 
next year, serving upon the intercalary month when it hap-~ 
pened, and the next course serving upon the first month of 
the next year. And when the Babylonians, as Diodorus 
tells us, say that there are twelve chief gods, and to every 
one of these assign a month, and a sign in the zodiac, and 
say that through these twelve signs the sun makes his course 
every year, and the moon every month, they describe the 
Chaldaic year to be solar, and to consist of twelve equal 
lunar months, answering to the twelve signs with their de- 
grees, and mean the months and days in the calendar year, 
not yet corrected by the courses of the sun and moon: and 
by the relation. and correspondence which those months 
have to the twelve signs, they fix them to the seasons of the 
year, by such corrections as were to be made for that pur- 
pose. 1is year the Jews, during their stay-at Babylon, 
made use of in their contracts and civil affajrs, and in their 
journey from Babylon to Jerusalem, brought it home alon 
with them, calling their own months ever after, by‘ the 
names of the Babylonian ; which they would not have done 
if their own lunar months had not been the same with those 
of Babylon. ) 
So then the luni-solar year with its calendar, was very 
ancient and universal, being used by Noah, and propagated 
down from him to his posterity, and giving occasion to the 
division of the zodiac ,into twelve signs, and that of a cir- 
cle into 360 degrees, and to the invention of the Dieteris, 
Tetraeteris, and” other ancient cycles, for avoiding the 
trouble of correcting it every month by the moon, and every 
year by the sun, and continuing to be used in Egypt till 
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the institution of their solar year of 365 days in Chaldéa, 
and the nations adjacent, till the expedition of Cyrus over 
Gindus, and his taking of Babylon. In Greece, till the 
days of the seven wise men, and the reign of the Persians 
and Greeks: and in Italy till the reign of the Latins, and 
was at length resolved by the Arabians into their lunar year. 
{ meet with no other years among the ancients than such 
as were either luni-solar, or solar, or lunar, er the calendars 
of those years. A practical year of 340 days is none of these, 
The beginning of such a year would have run round the four 
seasons In seventy years, and sucha notable revolution would: 
have been mentioned in history, and 1s not to be asserted 
without proving 1t. 
L NeEwron, 


1755, Jan. 
renee gi ——— 


XVII. Classic Authors perverted. 


Mr. URBAN, 


IT has been the com@:on practice of authors, not of the 
lowest class, to quate } assages from the artcients, in confir- 
mation of some opinion of their own, though to the utter per- 
version of the writer’s meaning ; some scrap is frequently 
taken for a motto, which standing alone, or being combined 
with other words, which are not immediately connected 
with it in the original, conveys a sense often very different 
and sometimes directly opposite to that which was intended 
by the writer. An authoy of a tract in defence of Atheism 
might put as his motto, there 7s no God, and quote the in- 
A biel writer David; butif the whole sentence be taken, 
the fool hath said in his heart there is no God, a meaning 
diametrically opposite will be expressed. 

‘Many passages in the Latin Classics have been generally 
mistaken by their having been thus‘perverted, possibly by 
those by whom they were understood. I shall at present 
Only take notice of that celebrated line of Persius, . 


Scire taum nihil est, nisi te scire hoc sciat alter, 


which has been generally taken as an encouragement of 


ne 


ag who make an ostentatious parade of.their learning. 
ut it is evident by the cantext, that the meaning _of 
ius was the contrary ; and that, he was censuring what he 


id generally supposed to recommend, 
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' Quod didicisse, nisi hoc fermentum, et que semel intis 
Innata est, rupto jecore exiri: Caprificus ? 


These are the preceding words of Persius’s friend, To what 
purpose 1s all my learning, of I do not get rid of the modesty 
which restrains me from publishing it? To which Persius 
anssets, | 
En Pallor, Seniumyve! O Mores! usque adeone 
Scire tuum nihil est, nisi te scire hoc sciat alter ? 


Thou. Fool! Is thy learning of no advantage -to thee, except 
thou settest it forth to shew? The use of learning is not to 
procure popular applause, or excite vain admiration, but to 
make the possessor more virtuous, and his virtue a more 
conspicuous example to those that are illiterate. 


Yours, &c, 
3955, Jan. R. S, 


XVII. Obscure Phrases explained. 


Mr. URBAN, 


SPICK and span new, is an expression, the’ meaning of 
which is obvious, though the words want explanation; and 
which, I presume, are a corruption of the Italian, Spiccata da 
la Spanna, snatched from the hand; opus ablatum ineude ; 
or according to another expression of our own, fresh from 
the munt; in all-which the same idea is conveyed by a dif- 
ferent metaphor. It is well known that our language 
abounds with Jtalictsms, and jt is agai the expression 
before us was cpined when the English were as vracth bigot- 
ted to Italian fashions, as they now are to those of the 
French. ~ 

There is another expression mach used by the vulgar 
wherein the sense and words are equally obscure: the ex- 
pression I megn is, An’? please the pigs, in which there is a 


“4 


 saagle fe! dialect, 4 ssa ca of a word, and a common 
figure, da metonymy: for in the first place, gn in the 
midland counties is used for #f; and pigs is most assuredly a 
corruption of Pyz; (from Pyris and Tugs) a vessel in which 
the host is ah in Raman Catholic countries. In the last, 
place the-vesaal is sybstituted for the host itself, by.gn easy 


« 
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metonymy, in the same manner as when we speak of the 
sense OF the house, we do not mean to ascribe sense to bricks 
and stones, but to a certain number of representatives. The 
expression, therefore, means no more than Deo volente; or as 
it is transtated into modern English by coachmen and car- 
riers, God willing. ’ 
1755, March. G. 8. 


XIX. Critical Explanations of the word Earing. 


And yet there are five years, in the which there shall be neither 
earing nor harvest. 


GEN. xlv. 6, 


Mr. Ussayn, ‘ 


THIS word earing occurs in other places of scripture, but 
I have pitched upon this, because this chapter being 
twice read as a Sunday lesson, in the public service of 
the church, this passage, it is presumed, may be the best 
known. The word is grown obsolete, and partly through 
disuse, but chiefly from its being so like in sound and its 
present orthography to the car or spica of the corn, I have 
observed the sense of it to be sémetimes mistaken by wri- 
ters, from whence I conclude that others who are unac- 
uainted with the learned languages must consequently be 
hable to the same error—Thus the Earl of Monmouth, in 
his translation of Boccalini, p. 11, says, ‘‘ Thé plowers of 
poetry have seen their fields make a beautiful shew in the 
spring of their age, and had good reason to expect a rich 
harvest, but when, in the beginning of July, the season of 
faring began, they saw their sweat and labours dissolve all 
into leaves and flowers ;” where he evidently means by the 
- season of earing, the time when the corn runs into the ear, 
in Opposition to the time of ploughing. Another mistake 
concerning the sense of this word, incurred’ by Mr. Theo- 
bald, will be mentioned below. 
But to ear neice to plough, and is always used in that 
ope ed our old ie ie on Sa. KXX. fe oxen likewise 
Young asses that ear the ground, shall eat clean proven- 
der, &c, So Speed, p. 416, avettie Denes, “ grieved:the 
poore English, whose service they employed to cure and till 
the ground, whilst they theinselves sat idle, and eate the 
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fruit of their paines.” Dr. Wicliffe, in his New Testament, 
Lu. xvii. 7. writes, “ But who of you hath a servaunt eringe,” 
where the vulgate version, from whence the Dr. made his 
translation, Has aranfem. The sense is clear, and the word 
is evidently the Anglo Saxon erzan, which significs to 
plowtzh and is plainly derived from the Latin aro, and what- 
we flow call arable land, Greenway, in his translation of Ta- 
ctis's account of Germany, calls earadle land, from the La- 
tin arabilts. In this text therefore, caring and harvest are 
opposed to one another, as two different extremes, just as 
sced time and harvesé are, Gen. vill. 22, to the former of 
which it manifestly answers, and the scnse consequently is, 
an the which there shall neither be ploughing nor harvest, 
Flowever, before I dismiss this subject, I would beg leave’ 
to animadvert a little upon a criticism and note of Mr. 
Theobald, in his Shakcspeare, where he tod, as was said 
ahove, has committed a small error in relation to this word. 
Phe line in the author is, 


We are to cure such sorrows, not to sow ’em. 
| Hen. VIII. Act iii. Sc. 1. 


whercupon this annotator writes, ‘ There is no antithesis in 


these terms, nor any consonance of the metaphors; both 
which my emendatiun restores, 


“We are to car such sorrows, not to sow’em. 


that is, toweed them up, harrow them out. This word with 
us may be derived not only from «rare to plow, but the 
Saxon word, car to harrow.” 

But this consonance of metaphors, which he mentions, 
and which these critical gentlemen are perpetually hunting 
after, are not always necdful, because metaphors often occur 
singly; and itis certain that in the present case the anti- 
thvsis is sufficiently presersed in the other reading, it being 
unquestionably the business of ecclesiastics, such as 
Wolsey was, to heal and cure people's sorrows, and not ta 
occasion them. So before, the Queen’says, 


¢ 
* 


A 


*Would'T had never trod this English earth, 
Or felt the flatteries that grow upon it! * 
where I wonder this editor did not think of correcting 


- * 


Ox reap'd-the flatteries thet grow upon it! . 
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which, according to him, would be carrying on the meta- 
phor, and be far more consonant to earth, and growing, 
than the present reading /e/t is. But, as I said, metgphors 
may stand single, and were we always to be altering and 
emending our authors for the sake of maintaining the con- 
sonance he talks of, our writers in time would so differ from 
themselves as hardly tobe known. But this itch of correct- 
ing is so strongly ridiculed by Martin Scriblerus, in his Vir- 
gilius Restauratus, subjoined to the Dunciad, that I need 
say no more of it. 

But what is worst in this emendation of Mr. Theobald’s, 
the word ear does not signify to harrow, but to plough; it 
neither means to weed up, nor to harrow out, and consequently 
can have no place here, since thereby the antithesis, which 
is undoubtedly necessary, is entirely lost. Mr. Theobald 
knew, that the word ear came from arare, and signified to 
plough, but, to serve his own purpose, he will have it mean 
to harrow too, as if there were no difference between them; 
besides, to harrow does not convey the notion of weeding out, 
but rather of covering, which absolutely destroys the anti- 
thesis. And then lastly, he asserts, in support of this wretched 
emendation, which ought upon so many accounts to be re- 
jected, that the Saxon word ear signifies to harrow, which is 
not true; and thus his attempt. upon this passage, is not 
only needless, but also contrary to the sense and meaning of 
the author, and, lastly, has no ground or foundation to stand 
upon. 
) PAUL GEMSEGE, 


A further explanation of Genesis xlv, 6. 


Mr, Urzan, 


ADMITTING that Mr. Gemsege has rightly settled the 
mezning of the word earing in the English version of 
Gen. xlv. 6, yet, as it seems to me, a difficulty remains in re- 
gard to the text itself, which I would here beg leave to pro- 
pose. The words are these, These two years hath the fa- 
mine been in the land; and yet there are five years, in the which 
there shall neither be earing nor harvest. Now, from the na- 
ture of things, and more especially from the frame and con- 
stitution of the human ‘species, which is ever desirous of 
preserving life, it is most natural, that in a famine people 
should be trying all they could to procure a crop, especially 
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if they have seed enongh tokow, as was the case here, See 
chap. xli. Nay, if the famine continued from yearto year, as 
it did in this instance, we must necessarily suppose, that the 
people growing more and more distressed, and more and 
inore impatient, would be the more ardentand eager, to make 
their attempts by ploughing and sowing... How then was it, 
thar there was notto be aseed time any more than a harvest, 
since there might be, aud one would think naturally would 
be, the former, though net the latter? Shall we say, that 
the book of Genesis being written after the fact, the author 
has expressed himself according to the fact; or rather, that 
not confining himself to the strictness of the letter, he has 
made use of a common phrase, as intending thcreby to de- 
note the intenseness of the famine! These reasons may 
satisfy some, Lut my conception of the matter Is this: We 
are to consider the nature of the country, of which Joseph 
here more particularly speaks, the land ef Egypt which i 
pended altogether upon its fertility for the inundation of 
its yiver, the river Nile, that if the Nile did not rise to a cer- 
tain degree, or did exceed in its rising another certain de- 
greé, it was to no purppse for the people to plough and 
sow, for their labour would not succeed. These degrees of 
averflowing were investigated by experience, and the Nir 
lometer, now called the Mikyas, of which, as 1 remember, 
you have avery exact description in Dr. Pocock’s travels, 
was inyented for the purpose of shewing the degree of the 
inundation, to wit, whether, onthe one hand, there was either 
a deficiency oran excess, or, on the other, only a necessar 
and commedious flov. There naw was an event that af 
fected the ploughing and sowing, as well as the harvest, the 
former as well as the latter; and if the necessary degrees of 
overilowing were known at this time, as I suppose they were, 
(this ara being long enough after the first peopling of the 
country, for the purpose of making the proper observations) 
one needs only suppose that Joseph, by the exeellent spirit 
that was in him foresaw that for five years then to come, the ir- 
regularities of the river would be such, one way or the other, 
as to prevent all tillage, (without which we are certain there 
could be no harvest) and then he could just as easily pro- 
nounce concerning the tillage, aghe cowld upon the har- 
vest. Iris very clear from the context, that this famine was 
pretty, general, in particular from chap, xl. v.56. And the 
Jamine was over all the face of the earth, fyom whence it shoyld 
seem the distemper was seated in the atmosphere, which 
af course would affect the periodical swelling of the Nile! 
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The cause probably was a great drought uncommonly pro- 
longed, and it is well known that Eyypt very often sutlers 


from this cause. 
Iam yours, &c. 


1755, May, June. 8. P. 


XX. Biblical Difficulty obviated. 


~ 


Mr. URBAN, 


THE annotation of Genesis xlv. in your Magazine of June 
last, has led me to take notice of another passage of scrip- 
ture, which depends upon the same event, to wit, the inun- 
dation of the Nile, aad may seem to-want a word of explana- 
tion. The sacred historian, a writer cotemporary with the 
fact, and actually residing in the country at the time, after 
speaking of the plague of hail, and the terrible devastation 
committed by it, Exodus ix, observes at verse 31, 32, “ And 


the flax and the barley were smitten; for the barley was in ' 


the ear, and the flax was bolled. But the wheat and the 
rye were not smitten ; for they were not grown up.” ‘That 
the barley should be forwarder than the wheat and rye, is so 
contrary to the ideas we now have of agriculture, especially 
in this country, where we yearly see the reverse, that this 
text isa great block in the way of the honest husbandman, 
and, I presume, of many others. But let it be considered, 
that our hard corn, as it is called, is sown here before 
Christmas ; this necessarily gives it the start of our com- 
mon barley, which is seldom thrown into the ground till 
April or y: But the case in Egypt, of which the author 
is here speaking, was very different; for there the grain of 
wheat and barley and rye were all sown at onetime, to wit, 
as soon as the lands were ready after the retreat of the river. 
Barley then being acorn of a much quicker growth than 
either wheat or rye, it would of course be forwarder than 
them, and might be in the ear before they were grown up; 
oras it isin the Hebrew, fsee the margin of our translation) 
whilst they were Azdden; by which we arenot to understand 
hidden tn the ground, but within the stem or stalk, and conse- 
quently were near upon shooting, but not shot. See Bi- 
shop Patrick upon the place. | 

‘That the barley harvest was the first in other warm 
climates, as well, as Egypt, appears from 2 Samuel, xxi. 9. 


- 
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where it is said, “ And-they fell all seven together, and were 

ut to death in the days of harvest, in the first days, in the 
betaine of barley harvest,” which at verse 10. is expressed 
more gencrally, the begining of harvest. 


Yours, &c, 
1755, July. P. GEMSEGE, 


XXI. Ancient and Fabulous History not always allegorical. 


Mr. URBAN, 


THE mythologists in explaining the fabulous histories of 
the ancient Greeks and Romans are very apt to run into 
physicalities and moralities. This is the case of Natalis 
Comes, the French authors, and indeed of most others, ex- 
cept Jac. Tollius, who chose to resolve them into the art of 
chemistry. I cannot but say, it is natural enough to fall 
into this way of interpretation, for besides the Hee of 
Porphyry in this kind, and that the Roman poet points it 
out to us so very plainly, where speaking of Orpheus, he 
says, ; 


Silvestres homines sacer interpresque deorum 
Cedibus et victu.focdo deterruit Orpheus ; 
Dictus ob hoc lenire tigres rabidosque leones. 


ffor. A. P. 391, seg. 


I say, besides this, you can hardly relate any fact, in the 
way of narrative, that is not capable of having some plau- 
sible turn, either physical or moral, given to it, and, in some 
cases, perhaps both. And yet I think it would be wrong to 
be always harping upon these strings, because, as I appre- 
hend, there is one branch of mythology, to wit, that of the 
frequcnt metamorphoses to be met with in Ovid and other 
writers, which in a great measure took its original from ano- 
ther cause, namely, from the mere wanton and luxuriant 
genius of the Greeks, without any regard had either to mo- 
rality or natural causes and effects. This nation, being en- 
dowed with a great fertility of invention, being naturally 
fond of the marvellous; and by no means incommoded 
any strictness of attachment unto truth, devised a fable 
very casy, either for the origin of a, flower, or a bird, ora 
beast ; in the doing of which they seem to have bad no other 
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view, but to please and to amuse the funcy, hy imagining a 
hero or a nymph of the name of those flowers and animals, 
and then equipping them with some-entertaining and weil- 
told story. 

To this observation, Sir, I was led by reflecting, that the 
names of these heroes and nymphs are no other than the ap- 
pellative or common names of those plants and animals, 
and consequently were assumed, feigned, and invented from 
them. This, Sir, is the ground of my assertion, which ut 
this time may be made good in many instances, and pere 
haps at the first might have been proved in all and every 
one. 

After the flood, the stones which Deucalion threw over 
his head became men, and those that Pyrrha cast became 
women, all because aa; in the Greck signifies a stone, and Aad 
a people, as is observed by Hvginus, whose words are, ‘ob 
eam rem laos dictus; das enim Grece lapis dicitur.” Hy-~ 
ginus, p. 224. edit. Munkeri, where see the annotation. 

Lycaon was turned for his barbarity into a wolf; the 
word Azxoc signifies a wolf, and so did the word lycaon, for 
though we do not find it in our lexicons now, yet there is 
reason to think it an ancient Greek word; for P.iny, who 
wrote chiefly from the Greeks, tells us in his Nat. Hist. 
lib vin. c. 34, that the Lycaon, or Indian wolf, changed his 
colours. 

Daphne, beloved by Apollo, was changed imto a laurel; 
the case is, Acgm its the Greek word for the daurus; and I 
do not find that they had any other word for this tree. 

The like observation I make as to the Narcissus, inte 
which, according to Ovid, a certain young man, who was a 
great admirer of himself, was turned. The Greeks had no 
other name for this flower but Neguecos. 

The same may be said of the Hyacinth. 

_ Philomela was changed into a nightingale; now Philomela, 
in Greek o.ouian, is one of the names of: that bird, as is plain 
from Virgil, Georg. iv. 5, 11, and is clearly an appellative 
adapted to the known property of the bird; for it signifies a 
lover of melody. This shews, that the name of the lady was 
borrowed from the bird, and her story invented for the sake 
of countenancing the change. 


But as strong a case as any is that of the nymph Syrinx; 
Pan was the inventor of the S 


wa aes an mstrument of music 
consisting of a variety of ree 


HM 
e 


s 
s 


Pan primus calamos cera conjungere plures 
Instituit: : 
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He was also very ¢xpert in playing on this instrament. 


Mecum una in sylvis imitabere Pana canendo. 
Virg. Ecl. id. 


Now how did the Grecian fancy dress up all this? Why, 
Syrinx, according to them, was a beautiful nymph, Pan be- 
came enamoured of her, she ran away to avoid so disagree- 
able a lover, and coming to a river, she prayed the Naiades 
tochange her into a bundle of reeds justas the god was going 
tolay hold of her, whothereupon caught the reeds in his 
axms instead of her. These reeds being moved backward 
and forward by-his sighs, afforded a musical though a mourn- 
ful sound, whereupon Pan cut them down and made them 
into pipes. Avery pretty tale this, all imagined from the 
name given by the ancients to this instrument, and that it 
was originally composed of reeds. 


Yours, &e. 
P. GEMSEGE. 


Mr. UrzBan, 


ANOTHER branch of the ancient mythology, which it 
’ would be absurd to decypher, either by a physical or moral 
interpretation, isthe frequent allusions to very remote his- 
tory; such asthe important events which have really hap- 
pened in the.old time to the body or bulk of this terraque~ 
ous globe. The name of Phacton in Greek, ¢ai9u», which 
signifies lucidus, is plainly given to the son of Clymene frotry 
the event. Itisalso an epithet of Apollo, considered as the 
sun. There is no metamorphosis indeed in the case of 
Phaeton, but his story is ueverthelss observable on account 
of the event it may be supposed to allude to, and which, I 

think, wants pointing out. 
Now it is very certain that Ovid, who had been so con- 
versant with the Greek writers, had either seen thé Greek 
version of the Bible himself, or had made use of auther's that 
had extracted much from it. This last is perhaps the nest 
probable. The account he gives in his first Cook of the 
chuos, the formation of man, the golden age, the’ giatits, 
their attempt against heaven, the wickedness of mai, aid 
the deluge consequent upon it, are evidently adtinbia- 
ted from the Jewish scriptures. Now, the story of Phgéton 
implies an, eyent as generel as that ‘of’ the Ae dg,’ from 
ine, to s bée taken 


whence one would inc imagine it to Thats 
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by somebody from the erie of the Bible; but quere, 
from what part of that’ book? Perhaps from the destruction 
of Sodom and Gomorrah, or, as I rather think, from the sun’s 
standing still in the time of Joshua. What induces me to 
fix upon this fact, preferable to the other, is, that the effect, 
though not so violent yet was of far more universal extent. 
And if this astonishing miracle happened about mid-day, 
and in the month of June, according to Lyra, an intense 
heat of the sun for twenty-four hours (which is what I under- 
stand by a whole day) superadded to what would be nas 
turally produced on a common day at that time of the 
year, i i very well, in the warm regions of the east, be 
attended ‘with some very singular circumstances, and 
enough, if transmitted, as the Tike events usually were, 
with a traditional aggravation, to give rise to a fable. How- 
ever, either of these portions of sacred history afford a 
better ground for the story of Phaeton than that suggested 
in the Panthéon, to wit, a great fire that happened in Italy 
near the Po, in the time of King Phaeton. 


1755, Sept. Nov. P. GEMSEGE. 


XXII. Virgil illustrated. 


k 


Mr. UrBaN, 


I HAVE always been of opinion, that there is no such thing 
as understanding our ancient authors, whether sacred or 
profane, without a competent knowledge of antiquity ; 
without an almost exact acquaintance with the manners and 
customs, the funeral and religious ceremonies, the habits, 
&c. of the several ancients, whose writings we are daily 
perusing ; as likewise of the attributes and representations 
of their deities, They who make the tour of Italy have a 
noble opportunity of laying in a rich stock of this most use- 
ful branch of knowledge, ‘from those excellent originals of 
gems and statues they are so often favoured with the sight 
of; and when I consider what a multitude of passages ,jn 
Virgil, and Horace, and Juvenal, were illustrated by the late 
Mr. Addison, (who set out with an immense fund of classical 
a both in his Travels and his Treatise on Medals, I 
cannot but envy those who are repairing into the same cli- 
mate, ata timé when it has been enriched -with the recent 
discovéries at Herculanéum. What led me to these reflec- 
VOL. 12. H 
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tions is a passage in Virgil which I think hds rot yet been 
fufty dnderstood, for want of attenditig to an antique ‘custom. 
Te is Eclog. i. 34. 


Qiamvis multa meis exiret vietima septis, 
Pinguis et ingrata premeretur caseus urbi, 
Non tnquam gravis ere domum mihi dertra redibat. 


‘ 


Tityrus says, that while he was enamoored of his first 
mistress, he never could thrive, notwithstanding alt the care 
and pains he took ; Avs right hand never came houte heavy frem 
market. Now, though it be a commbn expression to say a 
handful of ntoncy, orto go empty-handed, yet this is not all, for 
there seems to be here an allusion to that custom which the 
ancients had of carrying their purse in their right-hand ; 
and ina gem of Leonardo Agostino, Part I. No. 199, there is 
a figure of Mercury, who was the god of gain, with a purse 
in that hand.* But I will eite you a passage from the 
/Eneid, which is perfectly unintelligible, unless you have re- 
course to this custom to explain it. Afneid vi. 613, he enu- 
merates amongst the damned those who had defrauded their 
masters, 


—— Nec veriti dominorum fallere dextras, 


But how should fallere de.ctras express robbing a master, un- 

less the reader happens to recollect, that the purse was 

usually carried in that hand? When that is once known, the 

phrase becomes instantly clear and very expressive, and the 

two passages in the Eneid and Eclogue very happily and 

very finely illustrate one another. : 
Yours, &e. 


1756, March. Paut GgMsEGE. 
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XXII. Comment on the old Play of Albumazer. 
: te 
Mr. Ursan, ves 


“MR. DODSLEY has presented the world with a select col- 
lection of old plays in twelye volumes; I hope it has an- 
swered to him asa tradesman, fon I am sure we are greatly 


. i a # a ew, 


ee 


* See sivoSpenee’s Potymetis,.Montfaucon, and othersutiions,  ~ 
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obliged.te hnn farghe undertaking, since the origitid editions 
so 


of many of these dramatic performances are now grewn 
scarce, that it is difficult to make any tolerable assemblage of 
them; and could.that.be done, yet it would amoynt to a 
very considerable expence. But, ‘Sir, I have sometimes 
been of opinion, that a.thirteenth volume is still wanting, 
which I propose should contain & series of necessary re- 
marks upon the several plays in the collection; sometimes 
to give a critique upon the plot, or to deduce a short history 
of the play; sometimes to explain an old custom or piece of 
history, which are often alluded to; and at other tintes to 
expound an obsolete word or antique phrase. And certainly 
I must think, since Cicero has declared, ‘* mihi quidam 
nulli satis eruditi videntur, quibus nostra ignota sunt,’’* 
to comment upon these old plays must be every whit as laud- 
able, and even as useful, as to explain a tragedy of Sophocles, 
or a comedy of Aristophanes, upon which the literati, with 
great pomp and ceremony, will often lay out themselves, 
and consum¢ an infinite deal of time. 

But to make you the more sensible of what I would have 
done, and therewith to give you a specimen, as it were, of 
the design proposed, I will here take the comedy of Albu- 
mazar, the first in the ninth volume, and not the least valua- 
ble in Mr. Dodsley’s collection, and offer a few necessary 
illustrations upon it. 

The account Mr. Dodsley gives us of this pic@e is this: 
“7 ean give no account of this play, or its author, but that 
at was acted before his majesty at Cambridge, by the gentle- 
men ot Trinity College, and printed in 1634. It was after- 
wards thoyght worthy of being revived by Mr. Dryden, &c.” 
By this one is led to Imagine 1t wds writtcn in King Charles 
the First’s time, who was upon the throne in 1634, Mr. 
Dodsley, I presume, took his account from the title, as 
likewise did the author of a book intitled, ‘ The lives and 
characters of the English dramatic Poets,” printed 1693, or 
then abouts, where the author regustering this pidté amongst 
the unknown authors, at p. 156, writes “ Albumazer, a comedy 
4to. 1534, played at Cambridge before the King; by the 

entlemen of Trinity College ; afterwards revived at. the 
mgs house; ‘with a new prologue written by Mr, Dryden.” 
e play passes, you sée, Sir, for the work of an unknown 
author, ind’ is supposed to have-been acted in the reign of 
King Charles I. and thirdly, it is intimated that the. first 
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edition of it was A.D. 1634. But in regard to these partr~ 
culars I shall here discover the author, and at the same time 
rectify the two latter suggestions. 

King James I. made a progress to Cambridge and other 
parts, in the winter of the year 1614, as is particularly taken 
notice of by Rapin, vol. i. p. 156, who observes, that the 
play called Ignoramus was then acted before his Majesty at 
Cambridge, and gave him infinite pleasure. J] found in the 
library of Sir Edward Defring, a minute in manuscript, of 
what passed at Cambridge for the five days the king stayed 
there, which J shall here transcribe, for it accords perfectly 
with the account given by the historian, both of the king’s 
progress, and the play intitled Ignoramus, and at the same 
time will afford us the best light to the matter in hand. 

‘© On Tuesday the 7th of March, 1514, was acted before 
the king in Trinity College Hall, 

1, Amilia, a Latin comedy, made by Mr. Cecill, Johannis. 

On Wednesday night, 

2, Ignoramus the Lawyer, latine, and part English ; com- 
posed by Mr. Ruggle, Clarensis. 

On Thursday. 

3. Albumazar the astronomer, in English, by Mr. Tomkis, 
Trinit. 

On Friday, 

4. Melanthe, a Latin pastoral, made by Mr. Brookes, 
(mox doctor) Trimitatis. 

On the next Monday, 

5. The ae: an English comedy, was acted before 
the university, in King’s College, euick master Fletcher of 
that college ‘had provided if the king should have tarried 
another night.” 

’ And the king, before whom this comedy was first played, 
was not King Charles, but King James, and the author of it 
was Mr. Tomkis,. of Trinity Collene, im the University of 
Cambridge, the gentlemen of which house played it, as I 
apprehend, in that college hail. Now this little portion of 
history is very signally verified by an edition of this play in 
4to. A.D. 1614, which has happily come into my hands, 
and in the title of which is mentioned the very day of 
acting, consonant to the above manuseript minute. “ Albu- 
mazer, acomedy presented before the king’s majestie at 
. Cambridge, the ninth of: March 1614, by the gent not 

‘Trinitie Cotledge, , London, printed by Nicholas Qkes, for 

Walter Burre, 1615.” Ihave acopy likewise of Dr. Brookes’s 
Tati pastoral, intitled Mclanthe, the title wheréof runs, 
“ Melanthe, fabula pastoralis, acta cum Jacobus Magne 
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Brit. Franc, et Hibernia Rex, Cantabrigiam suami‘nuper in- 
viserat, ibidémque miusarum atqué animi gratia dies‘ uingue 
commofarétur. Egerunt Alumni Coll, San. et individue 
Trinitatis, Cantabrigie, Excudebat Cantrellus Legge, 
Mart. 27, 1615.” It is remarkable, that in this exemplar, 
which formerly belonged to Matthew Huttan, the name 


ry 


s of 
the masters of arts and bachelors, concerned ip acting the 
play, are written against the ay cn dramatis persqne. 

Now, Sir, as td the play of Albumazar, which may justly 
be esteemed one of the very best in this large collection, it 
takes its name from the principal character, a. pretended 
astrologer, whom Mr. Tomkis thought fit to call Albumazar, 
from 2 learned Arabian astrologer of that name, that 
flourished in the ninth or tenth century. —_ 

Mr. Dryden, who, by making the observation, seems to 
have been well aware of the antiquity of this play, would in- 
timate to us, that Ben Jonson for.ned his Alchymist upon 
the model of Albumazar, which indeéd is doing Mr. Tomkis 

reat honour, for the Alchymist is generally suppgsed to be 
fhe masterpiece of the learned Ben, These are his words. 


And Jonson (of those few [writers] the best) chose this, 
As the best model of his master-piece; 

Subtle was got by our Albumazar, 

That Alchymist by our Astrologer ; 

Here he was fashion’d and we may suppose, 

He lik’d the fashion well, and wore the cloaths, 


But if Albumazar was composed on occasion of King 
James’s coming to Cambridge in 1614, the Alchymist was 
written before it, it being acted in the year 1610; and yet 
our author himself, at p. 46, seems to insinuate, that a 
play might be advantageously written upon the plan of an 
Alchymist, for he makes Albumazar say to Bursa: who 
asked him, what will you do? 


First in, and usher out our changeling Trincalo 
Then finish up a business of great profit, 


Begun with a rich merchant, that admire 
My skill inalchymy, 3 


And yet I will not pretend to say, that Mr. Dryden was mis- 
en, beeause it cannot now be known from what anecdotes 
he might say what he does; and because it is not impossi- 
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ble, thatour comedy might both be written and acted be~ 
fore 1610, though not played before the ing tft 1614." 
, I shall now entex' on the ,illustrations, beginning with the 
prologue ; | neat 


, yp Ladies, — ee. ea 
If it Be' a fault to speak this foreign langdage, 
(For ‘Latin is our mother'tongue) I must entreat you 


me 4 


T'o framé excuses for us; for'whose sake, 


» 
4 





7 ‘We now speak English. 
- The exercises of the university were not performed 
in Latin, but the plays written ta thie and ag a reign, 
for the entertainment of the court, whenever it removed 
either to Oxford or Cambridge were generally composed 
in that language. Thus Emilia, Ignoramus, and Melanthe, 
all acted-on this occasion, were in Latin. Both King James 
and Queen Elizabeth were Latanists.t 


Yours, &c. 
1756, May. P. GEMSEGE, 


¢ 


XXIV. A Passage in Juvenal explained, 


Regem aliquem capies, aut de temone Britanno 
Excidet Arviragus. Juv. Sat. iv. 126. 


MR. BAXTER observes, with great probability, that Arvi- 
ragus here is not a proper name, but a title of office or dig- 
nity ; the 4rdhrig or Ardhrag, being the dictator chosen 
by the Britons in the time of war, to be the captain general, 
er the generalissimo, as we now speak, and to have the com- 
mand over all the other princes; and-the word, he says, 


* The case was certainly so, for, p. 56, there is mention of Spinole’s camp, 
who sat dawn before Ostend, Anno 1601, and took the town Arno 1604. At 
p. J7, theauthor mentions the issue of the next Summer’3 war. Now James I. 
was not at war in 1614, when the play was acted, but the English wete con- 
cerned in the defeace of Ostend, when Spinola besieged it, which again seéms 
to carry the date of the play back to that time. But then it must be allowed, 
that upon the revival of this play before the king, some passages were added or 
vy a, for wheres, pH. me gre mete ns Coristus Persieus and his 

servations on Asia c, Tom Coriat did not set out upon that vo 
tit 1619:" Bee Anth, Wood's Athtnia, Vol, I. p. 422. ae i 

+ Those observations were vet-continned, “E. F 
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signifies altus-uel-summus Rex. Baxter's Gloss. Antig. Brit. 

. 25. Thiy interpretation certainly agrees very well with 

@ place, and the preceding words regem akgqurm, whick: 
seem to require not any particular but an indefinite person,, 
and I find, at is accordingly approved by Mr. Wise, ia hig 
Numismata, p. 226. and, indeed, well it might, since we 
are assured Re the Britens had this species of dominion, 
amongst them ; that the like was enjoyed by Agamemnon at 
Troy ; that the monarchs amongst the Anglo-Saxons, during 
the continuance of the Heptarchy exercised the same sove< 
reignty; and lastly, that in the nature of things, where a coun- 
try was broken into small principalities, it would become 
absolutely. necessary for the purpose of peace and unity, to 
vest in some one a pewer over the other princes. 

As to the expression de lemone Britanno excidet, not one af 
the numerous illustrators of Juvenal, in the copious edition 
of Henninius, has rightly toached the sense. Grangaus’s 
note is, 


Temone} Pars pro toto, temo pro curru 
Curio’s is, de curru dejicietur. 

An old commentator, cited by Lubinus, gives it thus, 
mortuus est, et de regno ecmilsus. But these are none of them 
the whole of the idea, which the poet meant to reach out to 
us. The Yemo, of a Rheda or Essedum, which are the 
names of the chariots used by the ancient Britons in war, 
was the pole that, went between the horses, and was fastened 
to the Jugum or yoke. The Britons, 4s Caxsattells us, de 
Bello Gallico Liv. IV. c. 33. were so extremely expert at 
fighting with chariots, that they ‘would rei upomthe pole, 
sit upon the yoke,‘and chen retire ‘again into the Chariot, by 
which method:of: canipat, so new to the Romans, the legions 
were often greatly embarrassed. Now to this extraordinary 
dexterity of the hero in engdging with his chariet, the au- 
thor here evidently alludes, when, he says, some generalise 
sumo shall fallfrom bis piwe,-be assailed, and tumbled down, 
that is, whilst he was practising that: agile movement. This 
method of fighting in .chariats being sa agreeable to the 
practice of the ancient oriental natiogs, the Trojans, 

-pyptians, Canaanites, Syrians, Persians, &c. has been 
thou ght to amount-tesadrgnument; thetthe Britons were de- 
scended from the Phoenicians, see Samme’s Britannia, 

120. but beannot aay: Léeekthe force of in, since it ups | 
pears to-have been the'oustom of ovany natidus im 
the west, ‘as of the Greeks and Garis, and J suppose, of 
H 4 
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others. However, since there is the appeatente of a whdel 
upon many of the British coins, {see the first fable of Nuinmi 

ritannici in Camden,) and always along with a horse, I arn’ 
induced to believe, that as the Romans hail: their Dendrvt 
Pigati and Quadrigatt, so the wheel upon the#e-British evins 
was intended to point out the Ahede and £sseda.. Yndeed it 
is said, among the conjectures upon the British-¢oins in 
Camden, col. cx. that the wheel under the ‘horse, amongst, 
the Romans, “ intimated the making of-an-high-way for 
¢éarts ‘ so many of which being im the Romaris timeé-made in 
this country well deserve such a memorial; but I ‘know 
not how the Jearned author can establish his Adtion, that a 
wheel under a horse, upon a coin, intimated the making ‘of 
an high-way for carts; nor can I discover why the British 
éoins should be thought to allude toa Roman custom, ra- 
ther than one of their own. Surely, it 1s much ‘more na- 
tural to imagine they had their thoughts at home, and that 
a horse with a wheel must have a reference to their own 
chariots, which by their adroitness and conduct, in the 
management of them, were so formidable ‘even to the Row 
mans themselves. 


Yours, &c. 
1757, Fed. Pau GEMSEGE, 


XXV. Criticism on a Passage in Virgil. 
Non insueta graves tentabunt pabula fetas, 
Nec mala vicint pecoris contagia ledent, 
Virgil, Ec). 1. 50, 
Mx. Unnar, 


THAT fento may signify to twvade, or attack, and in that 
sénse may be applicable to a distemper, or any other dis- 
etder incident to cattle, we have a clear proof in those 
words of the Georgic, iti, 441. cs : 


r. Farpis oves tentat. scabies. « 
In consequence of this interpretation i may come to mean 


vitiare, a8 Ruzeus yndexstanda it here, to whose expesition I 
should willingly subsershé, were it not that the simple ¥erbs 
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im the chissics are so often used for their compounds,:.and 
that tentabunt for distentabunt affords a setise 80 apposite to 
this place. I therefore would render it, wauld burst the preg+ 
nant ewes, this being the effect of such enormous disten- 
tion; for all sorts of cattle, and sheep as well as the r 
are apt to eat too much of fresh and luxuriant food, an 
feeding too greedily to gorge themselves, when first they 
are put into a new pasture, as these ewes would frequently 
be, were Tityrus forced to remove from place to place, as 
Melibozus was with his flock of goats. is would be more 
dangerous to such as were with young, as these ewes were, 
Now the Eclogues of Virgil are extracts from Theocritus, 
and there are perpetual allusions in them to the customs and 
manners of the Greeks. And in Sicily, the country of both 
the interlocutors, the grass was so very luxuriant, and 
especially about Mount tna, that, as Strabo tells us, the 
sheep were often choaked with fat. The ashes of the 
mountain, upon an eruption, he says, enrich the land in se- 
veral respects, and then adds, miaivesy 3° iwi rectly re agiGcle 
Qacir, urs wnyecSa, guibus adeo pingues redat perhibent oves, ut 
rumpantur. Strabo, Lib, vi. p.413.—I know not why the 
translator renders mviysc9as by rumpantur, for it rather means 
suffocated, or choaked. Bursting, however, would naturall 
often happen on their being put into fresh grounds. This 
fertility at the roots of Mount Etna, was owing it seems, to 
a natural cause, and the case is the same at the bottom of 
Mount Vesuvius, as might be easily made appear by direct 
testimony, if needful. But what is more remarkable, the 
like destructive fertility is observed by authors in other parts 
of Sicily. I shall only cite the words of Signore Haym, 
who speaking of the country about Leontini, now called 
Lentini, says, ‘ Cicerotie, Diodoro e Plinio dicono ¢he il 
suo terreno era si abbondante che vi nasceva il frumento 
naturalmente ; € quello che vi si piantava rendeva cento per 
uno; Ed Aristotele soggiange che spesse volte i:bestiami vi 
morivano per troppa grassezza.” J/ Tesoro Britannico del 
Sign. Haymn. Val. it p. 59. 

I conceive then, that in this passage of Virgil there are 
conveyed two different ideas, that fresh grass would neither 
burst the teeming ewes, nor would they be in danger of 
contagion from the scabby flocks of others. Now let us see 
how Mr. Dryden conducts the matter. 


Your teeming ewes shal ho stran | 
sal ge meadows try, —.. - 
Nor fear a rot from tainted company, — sare 
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He hes translated the first verse very literally, accoxding to 
the vulgar sense of /enfo, which means to fry, but that is 
very poor and jejune, and in my opinion, not half express 
sivé.enough. And as to the second line, the rotis not here 
intended, but the-scsh; for the former is not contagious, 
whereas the later is extremely so. I have no opportunity 
of consulting any other versions, some of which may hava 
perhaps hit the sense of the author, better than Mr. Dry~ 
den, and therefore can only substitute the following, which 
pretends ta no more than Just to express the. poet’s mind, 


No new rank meads will burst your teeming ewes, 
. Nor scabs from neighb’ring folds yaur flock abuse. 


‘\7 51, May. j Pav GEMSEGE, 


XXVI. Critical Remark on Horace. 
Mr. URBAN, 


THE author of the Trojan war was so much the admiration 
ot, the ancients, that, besides their oe him the poet, xmas 
ifoxm, they thought they could discern in him the rudiments 
of all kinds of science. The moderns seem to me to be 
not much averse to the seme opinion, for Sir William Trum- 
bull, in a letter to Mr. Pope,* speaking of those lines of 
Horace, Epist. i, 2. 


Trojani belli scripterem, maxine Lolli, re 

Dum ‘tu déeclamas Rome, Preneste rclegi ; 

Qui, quid sit pulchrum, quid turpe, quid utile, quid non, 
Plenius ac chelius Chrysippo et Crantore dicit. 


And desiring him to proceed in his translation of this incon- 
parable poet, has these words, ‘to make his works as useful 
and instructive to this degenerate age, as he, (Homer) was 
to‘our friend Horace, when he read him at Preneste; Qui, 
ea ‘sit pulchrum, guid turpe, quid utile, quid non, &c. Y break 

fF with that guéd non? with which I confess [ am charmed.” 
And'thus, Sir, the passage stands in the late edition,of Ma 
Pope’s works without the least note or animadversion by the 


* Pope's ‘Works, Vol. vii. p. 152 
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editor; and we are evidently given to understand, especially 
by the note of interrogation affixed to the words quzd non, 
that every thing, in a manner, was to be learnt from this 
great author. Venter not here into the merits of the dis- 

ute, abonf* the universality of Homer's knowledge..and 

arning, to wit, whether the whole Cyclopedia of the arts 
and sciencés are to be found in him, or not; for! only wean 
to suggest to you, that Sir William has certainly mistaken 
the Roman author’s meaning in that place, and that there is 
no occasion for him or any one else to be so greatly charmed 
with these two little words guzd non. Qurd non there does 
not carry the sense of our English phrase, whaé not? for the 
verb sif is understood, or rather is te be repeated from .the 
beginning of the verse, along with the adjective wile; and 
the whole, were it to be filled up, would run thus guid set utile, 
guid non sit utile, &c. And this agrees best with our author’s 
design in this passage, where: he is expressly speaking of 
the ethic documents of the Grecian poet, and the moral les- 
sons which may be profitably drawn from thence, which he 
says are more full and instructive than the precepts both of 
Chrysippus the stoic, and Crantor the academician. And it 
is remarkable in the case, that Homer makes the mischief 
and inconveniences of anger, so destructive in its conse- 
quences to the Greeks, the very subject of the Iliad, as ap- 
pears from the invocation at the beginning, insomuch that the 
quid non utile, which, according to Horace, is taught us by 
Homer, is so obvious, that it cannot well be missed, and 
very principally alludes, no doubt, to anger and its fatal 
effects; I say principally, because I do not think it ought 
to be totally restrained to that, on account of the sequel of 
the epistle. 


Yours, &c. 
1757, June. P. GENMSEGR. 


AXVII. Critique on a Passage in the Fairy Queen. 
Mr. Ursan, 


Mr. WARTO ! in his elegant. obgervations on thecFaty 

Queen of Spenert, has akan occasion to, offer an. ilhustra 
tion of an expression in the Paradise Lost, which is equally 
new and satisfactory. - 


i 
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‘, cr—The Galaxy, that milky way, | 

. “Which nightly, as & cirvling zone, thou seest oweh 
' Powder'd with stars——-* : ‘ = M a 


. That ingenious critic thus explains this passage. ‘‘ The 
milky way, which every night appears to you like a circling 
zone, besprinkled or embroidered with stars." He subjoins, 
« Fo the majority of readers, I dare say, powder’d with stars, 
has ever appeared a very mean, pr rather ridiculous meta~ 
phor.”+. That this was a signification of the verb power, 
In ancient literature, he proves by an allegation of numier- 
ous authorities, from Spencer, Johnson, Sydney, Harring- 
ton, Chaucer, Sackville,.and Sandys. In confirmation of 
the sense here assigned to.the word in question, I shall beg 
leave, by means of your Miscellany, ‘to add an example or 
two, 

We find powder, in the sense embrotder, latinised (unless 
it be, that the Latin gave rise to the English word) in Dug- 
dale’s Monasticon; m a recital of the relics, vestments, 
&c. belonging to the chapel of St. George, at Windsor. viz. 
Under the article Vexilla. “ Ltem duo Vexrilla poudrata cum 
armis domint regis Angla.”——** Also two banners embroidered 
with the arms of our Lord the King of England.” t Again 
under the article Vehkamcum Ridellis.” t “Ltem unum Veluon 
guadrag’simale, &c.— Et albicoloris cum garteris, et aguilts auro 
poudratis,”——‘* Also one veel for Lent, &c.—And another white 
vel with garters and eagles embroidered 2n gold.” & Again, 
under the article lapa.—* Et alia de blodw satin pouderato 
eum arbortbus aurei.’—* dnd another cope of red satin em< 
broidered with golden trees.” §| Again under thearticle panne. 
—‘* Unus de serico pouderato cum diversis avibus et floribus.” 
— One cloth of silk embrojdered with diverse birds and 
flowers.” ** And, in other passages of the same inventory. 

The word likewise occurs in some original MS. collec- 
tions, which I have lately consilted, relating to the treasury 
of the college of Stoke, by Clare, in the county of Suffolk, 
which were drawn from the registers of that college, about 


® B. vii. v. 579 

+ Sect. xi. p. 264, re eee, ; 1 * 

* Tom. ili. part. 2. Sab. Tit.’ Eoclestg Collegiat. Canonic. Sxeul. Edit. Sa, 
voy, Londin. 16173. p.8% +> _ —_ 
= is acurtaiz, Fa, Rideaw..Dy Fresnn, Glossar. Val. ii, p, 610. ~ 
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the time of its suppression, by its last dean, the memorable 
Matthew Parker, afterwards archbishop of Canterbiax, viz. 

‘Thirdly, a chesable * of white cloth powder'd with 
costly images and angels of gold, togidder with erphreys t 
of gold, having the Trinity in the back, the Holy Ghost be- 
ing of pearl; and also, divers pearles.in the other images, 
with two tunicles of the same suit powdred, and ecchone 
with morses. { And three albes and amisses with their ap» 
parell; the stollis differing: of the gift of Hen. Longforde, 
sometime treasurer.” 

I remember also to have seen this word in Stowe’s Chro- 
nicle, concerning a robe of Cardinal Wolsev; and in a 
description of the furniture of a magnificent masque exhi- 
bited Bie the court of Henry VIII. 

I cannot dismiss this subject without recommending’ the 
rational and effectual method employed by Mr. Warton in 
explaining Spencer ; which principally consists in examining 
those books which Speticer had most probably read, and in 
tracing out his several allusions to the manners and customs 
which were fashionable and familiar when he composed his 
poem. Unless this be carefully done in criticising an author 
of so remote a period, many beauties must necessarily be lost 
with the object to which they are united, ‘ As the figures 
vanish, when the canvass has decayed§.” 


Yours, &c. 
1758, Feb. A. A. 


* Casula signifies a priestly vestment covering the whole body. Hencecame 
Cassibula, which signifies the same, and occurs in the will of W. Longspee, Earl 
of Salisbury, printed by Dug. Monast. Tom. ii. p. 79. He bequeaths among 
other things, “* Cassibulam de rubeo samito, et unam capam chori de rubro samito.” 
It is sometimes written Casubule, and is found in Faustus Monachus, in vit. f. 
Papponis Abbatis, Cap. xiv. No. 58. ‘* En celebratione missarum, Casubulam 
44a wnduebatur lacrymis humectabat.” Chasuble is an old French word for a 
priest’s habit, and hence the word Chesaédle in the text ; which is frequently met 
with jo monastic inventories. 

t Orphreys interpreted by Speght, Glogs. to Chaucer, “ Frizzled cloth of gold.” 
But it more properly sigoities “ gold fringe.” Lat. Aurifraium, not the cloth it- 
self, but its appeidage. Hence, by degrees it came to signify any dorder in 
Sanaa vid. Dugd. Monast. Tom. iii. part 1. ‘‘ [wo copes, having an orphrey 
2 red velvet.” p. 296,—" Tanicles with orphreys of needle-work.” p. 29%,— 

A narrow orphrey of pearles.” p. 293. Eccles. Cath. Lincoln. 

+ Moraes, Buckles. Lat. Morsus. Buckles were a striking decoration in the 
sacerdotal apparel, The curious reader may find varidtis sorts of them’ de. 
ce nace: - vestments, &c..of the chiérch at York, Monastic, vol ¥, 

: * pe 3 4, And e * * 2 
Windsor see, aaa of St. Paul, p.309. And of St, George’s chapel at 


§ Johnion’s propusals for a new edition of Shakespcare p. 4- ve 
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XXVIII. Chaucer’s Description of the Sleep of Plants, 


Mr. Urnsan, : 


THE botanists pretend to have made a new discovery, 
which they call ie a very pretty metaphorical name, fhe 
sleep of plants. 1, Sir, whoam no botanist in the least, have 
been long impressed with a notion that plants, some more 
and some less, are naturally contracted in their petals and 
leaves, by the coldness of the evening air, and on the con- 
trary are expanded again by the return of the genial 
warmth of the sun. at this is so, is agreeable to nature 
and matter of fact, and that it should be so, is as consonant 
to reason. The fact is remarkably observable in the daisy, 
which towards the evening always crects and brings close its 
petals, and in the day time as constantly displays thm. 
And this observation, concerning this flower, is as old as the 
time of Jeffrey Chaucer, who in the proeme to the Legende 
of good women, has the following lines. - 


59. There lovith no wight hartyer alyve, 
And whan that it is evyn I rynne belyve, 
As sone as the sone ginneth to west, 

To see this floure, how it woll go to rest, 
For fere of night, so hatith the darkenes, 
Her chere is plainly spread in brightnesse 
Of the sonne for then it will unclose : 


I have a MS. of this part of the author, from. whence, to 
spare the trouble of reporting various readings, I have tran- 
scribed the above passage dueratim. Those who are curious 
may compare it, if they please, with the printed copies of 
Chaucer, since there are some variations, which I think 
preferable to what at present are read in Mx. Urry; how- 
ever there are none that concern the subject of this letter. 
I proceed therefore to remark, Ist. That the shutting and 
opening of the flower is very plainly noticed. oaly, That 
the a has even preoccupied the metaphor now used 
upon this occasien, going to rest, expressing very fully the 
sagen term af the py of lene Sdi Ed Thar he ap- 
Laan is ascribed, by the anthor, to the flower’s hatin 

arkness and loving light, and not to the chilling cold of the 
evening and the warmth of the sun in the day. For darkness 
here is to be understood literally; the author having a par- 
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ticular notion of his own in this respect, as is plain from tht 
etymology which he afterwards gives ofits name. But ber 
fore I transcribe that, I would note, that the author men- 
tions again the opening of the flower in tle morning, at v. 
110, where he calls it its resurrection, and again at v. 117 
and 123. Now, Sir, as te the etymon; he thinks it was 
called the daisy,quasi, the day’s eye, otulus Dei; for so he 
writes at v. 180. as in my MS. 


The longe daie I shope me to abide 
For nothing ells, and I shall nat lie, 
But for to looke upon the daisie, 

That well by reson men it call maie 
The dayes ye, or els the ye of the daie. 


I doubt the author is not right in his conjecture, for the 
word daisy comes rather, according to Dr. Skinner, from the 
French dazs or datz, a canopy ; this flower havin something 
of a resemblance to a canopy of state. But this is of no 
consequence in the present case, since the author deduces 
it very well for his purpose, which was to express in it an 
abhorrence of darkness and a love of light. However, the 
figure of a canopy, or crown, is so obvious in this flower, 
that this author could not avoid taking notice of it, though 
he gives to the word a different etymology, hence he 
Writes, v. 212, as it is in the MS. 


And fro me farre came walking in the mede 
The God of love, and on his hande a quene, 
And she was clad in a roiall habite grene, 
A fret of golde she had next her here, 
And upon that a white crowne she bere 
With floures smnall, and I shall not Iie, 
For all the world right as a daisie 

I crounidis, with white levis lite, 

. So wérethe floures ofher crowne white, = - 
And of perle fyne and oryentall 

Her white crowne was markidall, 

For the which the white crowne above the grene, 
Made het like a daisie for to setie, 

Considderith eke her fret of gold above. 


‘ 


Mr. Urry here has considered, which is certainly better. 
Chaucer aguin alludés to the’ same resemblance, v. 527, sec. 
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I will detain you no longer with transcripts, but leave yor 
and the reader to consult the passage at leisure. 


Yours, kc. 
1758, June. Papi GEMSEGE. 


XXIX. Critique on a Passage in Horace. 


Mr. UrBan, 


A VERY elegant author, in his treatise de Arte Poetica, 
Jays down amongst his other rules, the following maxim. 





Cui lecta potenter erit res, 
Nec facundia deseret hunc, nec lucidus ordo. 


Hor. A. P. 40. 


He says, that if the future poet would always chuse a sub- 
Ject, that should be within ia compass, he would never ei- 
ther be deficient in method or diction. Itis evidently the 
author’s intention to say this, for the maxim immediately 
follows this precept, 


Sumite materiam vestris, qui scribitis, equam 
Viribus ; et versate diu, quid ferre recusent, 
Quid valeant humeri. 


and the old commentator accordingly explains potenter legere, 
by secundum quod potest. But, Sir, this expression can never 
signify to chuse modestly, within one’s compass, or, in pro- 
portion to our abilities, but rather the contrary, to wit secundum 
quod non potest, for the abverbs formed from the participles 
sapiens, potens, prudens, &c. do not express Be ahaa as 
when we say, in proportion to, but quality. Thus sapienter 
means wisely, or in a wise manner ; potenier, powerfully, or 
in a powerful manner ; and prudenter, prudently, or in a pru- 
dent manner; consequently potenter legere will signify to 
chuse boldly, rather than modestly, which is directly opposite 
to the author's intention. Now it appears from the old com- 
mentator above cited, that the reading here, notwithstand- 
ing this inconsistency, is ancient, but still I would submit it 
to the critics, to judge, whether Horace did not write, 


‘Cuilecta pudentereritres, 
Nec facundia deseret hunc, nec lacidus ordo. - 
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This certain ees best with the feregoing precept,.is an 
Horatian me is used by this author in the very same 
sense at the 5}st verse, 

Dabiturque licentia sumpta pudenter. 


Yours, &c. 


1758, Sept. Pau GEMSEGE, 


XXX. Observations on an obsolete Latin Word, 
bs ; 


Mr. URBAN, = 


I SHOULD hardly have troubled you with the following 
observations concerning an obsolete and barbarous word, 
did they not concern a person of great distinctions an an- 
thor, namely, the late Bishop Kennet, whose Parochial 
Antiquities are so generally, and indeed so justly, admired. 

The ordinations of the vicarages of Godmersham in Com, 
Cant. and Dronfield, Com. ‘Berb. the account of the 
Bedell of Boughton-Aluph, Com, Cant. Anno 9 Hen. V. 
Mr. Hearne, in his Curious Discourses, p. 77. Wiliam 
Thorne, in his Chronicle, znter decem scriptores, cal. 2010, 
2088, 2089, et alibi; Glossaria Labbeiv v. duca et xhv; and, 
lastly, Bede, in his history, p. 255, do all present us with the 
word Auca, agreeing to write it with the fifth vowel. But 
Bishop Kennet, in the Parochial Antiquities, p. 455, mis- 
reading, as I presume, his original, has printed it Anca *, 
several times; and in the Glossary to that work he has re- 
ported it accordingly, and has deduced it from Anserina, 
which to me seems very unnatural, and highly improbable ; 
7 and wu in the MSS. of the later ages are so much alike, that 
they are véry easily mistaken one for another. 

ou will please to observe, Sir, thet the bishop consents 

so far as to allow that the word signifies a govse, but then he 
errsagain in saying, that itis “ generally female in dis- 
tinction fromthe gander,” for there is no foundation in the 
world for such a distinction, the word in most cases meaning 
both sexes, to wit, the entire spécies. , 

You see, Sir, that in this one article of his Glossary, there 
are ng less than three errors concerning this word; ist. As 
to the orthography ; 2dly. The etymology; and 3dly. The 


™/ 


* Rishop Gibson. alee in the t 85, writ 
probably by Dr. Kennet. Append. ta the Codex, py 35, writes axcis, wisied 
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interpretation. ‘There are more in the sequel, as to thé 
'nglish words hank, and to hanker after, which I perhaps 
may notice by and by. . 

It scems to me that 4Auca, a term of the base Latinity, is 
aimere technical word, formed from the sound which the 
bird makes, when it cries; not so much when it cackles, as. 

-when it calls for its companions; and guere, whether the 
English word aukward be not more rationally deduced from 
auca, (this animal being both perverse and aukward) than 
from the Saxon # werd, from whence the Glossographers 
generally derive it. And possibly the local northern word, 
to sguawk, may have no other original but this, the initial let- 
ters sgu being nothing but addition, by that figure, which 
the rhictoricians call Prosthesis. Let the reader judge. 

Now, as to the words Aank, and to hanker i which I 
promised to touch upon, Bishop Kennet writes thus, “ anca, 
ancus, was the thigh or hind leg,—affer guatuor panes, uaffer 
ancum porc?, i.e. a leg of pork. Hencea haunch of venison ; 
up to the Aaunches in dirt; and hence, with some allusion, to 
have a hank upon, to hunker after.” No doubt but the word 
hunch comes from the Latin and Italian anca, but mediatel 

erhaps fromthe French Aanche. Anca is probably from the 
aa ancus, which, as Festus says, signifies, guz aduncuns 
brachiwm Aubet, ut crporrigt nen possit, and M. Dacier upon 
Festus observes, that Ancus Martius, the third king of 
Rome, obtained his name from this circumstance. he 
Greek word ’ayra, signifies cubitus, and Junius inclinesto 
think anca, or hanch, may come from thence “ ab dyxd, 
guod non modo cubitum, sed quemlibet membrorum flerum, 
Budeo authore, significat.’ The reader may take which ety- 
mology he pleases; but who can discern any allusion be- 
tween the words hank, and to hanker after, and a leg of pork 
or 2 haunch of venison, as mentioned by the bishop? This 
surely is ictching things very far, when it ts so obvious to 
deduce the substantive dans, in the phrase to have a hank upon 
a person, from a hank of thread, which Dr. Lye very ptausibl y 
deduces trom the Js/undic hank, vinculum; as if you should 
say, ‘tla veneulis obstrictum aliquem habere, ut pre metu ad 
omnia»gue volueris, prasto sit.’ And so as toa hank of thread, 
he tells us, that dank and Aaunk in the Islandic language, is, 
“¢ funiculus in forma eirculi colligatus.’ Zo hanker after a 
thing, seems to have a quite different Original; this means 
ihlarey anvic rcns appetere, and therefore the same learned 
author derives it from the Dutch hunkeren, which, I suppose, 
signifies to hunger; imsomuch, that to hanker after any thing, 
means, to hunger after it; a manner of speaking of the 
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ame import with that other metaphorical ore, of thirsting 
after a thing. 
Yours, &c. 
1758, Oct. Pau. GEMSEGE. 


XXXI. A Passage in Virgil explained. 


Mr. URBAN, 


VIRGIL being the prince of the Latin poets, it would’ be 
desirable to have every single passage in him rightly under- 
stood. There is one, however, inthe first book, which the 
iaterpteters, those at least which I have an opportunity of 
consulting, do in general, methinks, mistake. The words 
are these : 


flec ubi dicta, cavum, conversa cuspide, montem 


Impulit in latus. 
fen. i. 85. 


He is speaking of AZolus, the king of the winds, who; with 
his sceptre, say the interpreters, quod celsa arce sedens mant 
tenebat, v.60. pietced the side of the mountain, ahd from 
the aperture therein made, the brother winds hastily and im- 
petuously, and as it were in a crowd, rushed out. Thus 
Servius. ‘ Cavum] ordo est; conversa cuspide cavum mone 
tem in latus impulit. Et alibi: 


In latus inque feri curvam tompagibus alvum, 
Contorsit : 


*¢ Quasi in rem; quz facile cedit ictui.”” The verse heré 
quoted occurs, #ineid ii. 51. where the poet is writing of the 
Trojan horse, whose side was perfotated by the lance of 
Laocoon. And, in the same manner, Mons. de la Rue, in 
his verbal interpretation, ‘ Concussit cavernosiim montem 
ad latus intorta cuspide;” as likewise Mr. Dryden; in his 


translation, 
He said, and hutl’d against the rhotntain’s side 
His quiv’ring spear, and all the god as bane 
The raging winds rush through the hollow wound, &c. 


In short. these expositors wanted orily 4 hole or openit 
for the winds to rush out at, and having found one go readil 
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in the side of the mountain, they were content. But.the 
author, in my opinion, meant to tell us, that olus - 


- tenet ille immania saxa ; 
Vestras, Eure, domos : ) v. 143. 


ushed the mountain on its side, overturning it so with a 
bibw of his spear, that from the aperture at the root, the 
struggling winds were enabled toget out. Certainly this in- 
terpretation, which the words will perfectly well bear, ex- 
presses the power of the god ina much more grand and 
subline manuer, than the other does, which only represents 
him as making a hole in the mountain’s side. The overturn- 
ing of a lofty and ponderous mountain creates in us the most 
miugnificent idca imaginable; I would therefore give the 
passoge thus : 





No sooner said, but with his trident couch’d, 
He turn’d the hollow mountain on its side. 


And, if I mistake not, our Milton understood the place in 
thissmanner, when he says, 


——— As ifon earth 

Winds under ground, or waters forcing way 
Sidelong, had-pushed a mountain from its seat, 
Half sunk with all its pines, 


Milton vi. 195. 


The words, had pushed a mountain from its seat, are a clear 
Imitation of those in the Roman poet, smontem impulit in la- 
tus. But how nobly has the English poet improved upon the 
Roman onc, by that addition, half-sunk with all its pines. 
This is making the thought in a manner his own; and thus it 

enerally fares, whenever any passages of the ancients come 
into the hands of true geniuses ; the jewels are always then 
set to the best advantage. 


Yours, &c. . 


1758, Dec. Pau. GEMSEGE. 


AXAXII. A brief account of the various Translations of the Bible 
ato English, 


- ~ 

I €ANNOT learn that any part of the Holy Scriptures, 
translated jnto the ancient British tongue, is now. remaining. 
it is not indeed certain, that they were ever tranalated inta. 
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‘that language; if they were, it is probable, they were all de- 
stroyed, in that general devastation, which was made under 
Dioclesian about the year 301, when, as Fox in his Acts and 
Monuments, page 89, relates, on the credit of ancient au- 
thors, “almost all christianity was destroyed in the whole 
island; the churches subverted ; all the books of the scrip- 
ture burned; and many of.the faithful both men and women 
were slain.” Yet I may observe, that in Chaucer's time, 
there was a tradition that the Gospels were extant in the 
British tongue, when Alla was king of Northumberland, in 
the sixth century. Chaucer’s words, in the Man of Lawe’s 
Tale, are these ;  @ 


A Breton boke written with Evangeles 
Was set,.and thereon he swore anone. &c. 


But as this might be only a poetical fancy, Ishall lay no 
great stress upon it. | 
The-Saxons.made themselves masters of this island some- 
what before the year 500, and after the Saxon inhabitants of 
this country (says Mr. Lewis in his history of the Translations 
of the Bible into English) were converted to Christianity, 
we are sure they had the whole Bible in their own country 
character and language, The most ancientsversion of 
the gospels, in that Janguage, that [have found mentioned is 
that of one Aldred a priest, inserted in the code of EFadfride, 
Bishop of Lindisfarne, about the year 680, (or as others 
say 730,) which was neara hundred years after the Abbot 
Augustine, with forty Benedictine monks, were sent from 
Rome by Pope Gregory the first, to instruct the Saxons in 
the Christian religion. : 
Venerable Bede, who was a Saxon, we are told (See 
Lewis’s Hist. page 6.) translated the whole Bibleinto the 
Saxon tongue, and that king Alfred did the same, Yet 
Bayle tells us, that Alfred translated only part of the Psalms; 
- & Psalterigm Davidicum, quod morte preventus non perfe- 
cit.” and Aug. Calmet says,’ that-Cuthbert, Bede’s scholar, 
in the catalogue of his’ master’s works, speaks only of his 
translation of the Gospels into that language, and says no- 
thing of the rest of the Bible, Bede died in 735, and Alfred 
in 901. : : 
_ It is generally held, that the first translation of thet Bible 
intonglish was-made by John Wicliff, who was borp at 
Wicliff in Yorkshire, and educated at Merton college in Ox~ 
ford ; he translated it from the Latin Bibles then in use, aa 
the Saxon versions had been ata before, ' This translation | 
= J 
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must have been made some time before the year 1384, when 
Wicliff died. Aug. Calmet says, it is not known that this 
translation was ever printed, but that there are several 
MSS. of it in England. The same Jearned Benedictine also 
informs us, that John Trevisa is supposed to be the first, 
who translated the Bible into English, and that his translation 
was finished in the year 1357. ‘This John Trevisa was vicar 
of Berkley in Gloucestershire ; afterwards there was a revisal 
made of Wicliff’s translation by some of his followers; or, 
as some think, a new version, with several corrections. 
And these are all the English translations of the whole Bible, 
(as far as] can find) that were made before the art of print- 
ing was invented, which art was first brought into England 
by Willham Caxton, about the year 1470, or very soon after. 

In the year 1526, William Tindal, a Welchman, but edu- 
cated at Oxford, first printed his New Testament in English 
in octavo, at Antwerp, where he then resided. This transla- 
tion was not made as the former ones had been from the 
Vulgate Latin, but from the original Greek. About four 

ears after this he published the Pentateuch in English, 

rom the ange Hebrew; and continued to translate 
several other books of the Old Testament, till the time of 
his death, which was at Tilford, or Wilford, near Bruxells in 
the year 1536, where he was first strangled, and then pub- 
licly burnt. But the year before this, the whole Bible was 
translated into English by Myles Coverdale, a native of 
Yorkshjre, but residing somewhere beyond sea, was pub- 
Jished in folio, and dedicated to King Henry VII}. Of this 
Bible, it is said, there were only two more editions, one ina 
Jarge quarto, in 1550, and another in 1553. Some suppose 
ap version was made part by Tindal, and part by Cover- 

ale. 

In 1537, Matthew's Bible, as it was called, was printed 
with the king’s license; of which there was another edition 
in 1551. Mr. Lewis, (Hist. of Transl. of Bib. p. 111.) is of 
opinion, that this Thomas Matthews is a fictitious name, and 
ae one John Rogers was the translator, or at least the pub- 

isher of that edition. This John Rogers was educated at 
Cambridge, and became acquainted with Tindal at Antwerp ; 
but in Queen Mary’s yeign, (being then in England,) he was 
burnt on account of his printin that Bible. 

In the year 1539, Matthew’s Bible was published with 
some alteratians and corrections, in a large folio, printed by 
Grafton and Whitchurch, which was called Cranmer’s or 
the Great Bible; and the same year also, one Taverner 
published another edition of this Bible ; in this edition like- 
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wise some other corrections were made. Taverner was 
born at Brisley, a village in Norfolk, Anno 1505. He was, 
as Bayle expresses it, ‘‘Tam Grace quam Latine expertus, 
in operibus componendis et transferendis singulare donum 
habens.” . 

The next revision and publication of the Bible was made 
under the care and direction of Archbishop Parker, and as 
several bishops were employed in that revision, it is some- 
times called the Bishop's, Bible, This was printed by Richard 
Jugge, Anno 1568, in folio, and had several impressions af- 
terward. , 

The Roman Catholics (that were English) 1582; made a 
translation of the New Testament in English, from what they 
call the authentical Latin (meaning the Vulgate,) and be- 
cause it was printed at Rheims, a city of Champagne in 
France (where they then chiefly resided) it 1s usually called 
the Rhemish Testament; and in 1609, they also printed the 
Old ‘Testament at Doway. 

In the reign of King James I. a new, complete, and more 
accurate translation of all the holy scriptures was made by 
fifty four ledrned men, appointed by royal authority for that’ 
purpose, and it was printed in folio in 1611, they having spent 
about three years in completing it. 

Some English refugees, that tled to Geneva in Queen 
Mary’s time, on account of their religion, made a transla- 
tion of the New Testament into their native language ; 
and that was printed at Geneva by Conrad Badius, in 1557, 
and was the first New Testament in English, with the disy 
tinction of verses by numeral figures. .The division of the 
sacred books into chapters is ascribed to Hugo de Sancto 
Claro, a Dominican monk, who died in 1262. But this divi- 
sion into verses, marked by numeral figures was first made 
by Robert Stephens, the learned aa celehrated French 
printer, in a Greek Testament, which he printed in 155] ; 
and four years after that the vulgar Latin Bible was divided 
in the same manner. But it was not till the year 1560, that 
the whole Bible was printed at Geneva, which edition is in 
quarto. : 

_ Thave by me an edition of the Bible in English, contain- 
ing the Old and New Testament and Apocrypha, which 
escaped the search of the diligent Mr. Lewis, it is a small 
4to. divided into chapters, but not distinguished by verses. 
J know not were it was printed, it being defective at the 
eginning and end. But Mr. Ames, secretary to the so- 
ciety of Antiquaries, has one of the same etn in his 
curious collection, that is complete. He informs me, his - 
' 4 4 
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was printed by R. Grafton, Anno 1553. Before this infor- 
mation was given me, J was of opinion, that mine had 
been printed somewhere abroad, because the paper is made 
yellow by some art; why it was so stained I can give no good 
reason, not having observed any books printed on paper of 
that colour that J remember ‘in England, 

Allthe critical gssays, that I have seen upon our last 
translation of the Bible, appear to me upon the whole to be 
but trivial. Doubtless some passages might be better ex- 
pressed; but I do not find, that it is charged with any 
essential, or even material fault ; and therefore I look upon 
it as atrue and good version, and that we shall not want 
another, till by length of time, the flux and change of 
Janguage shall render it obscure or unintelligible. 


Wandsworth, Feb. 24, 1758. W. Massey. 
1758, March. 


XXXII. Account of the Translators of the Bible. 


~” 


Mr. Ursan, 


IN your Supplement for 1764, a correspondent from Bath 
requests an account of the translators- of the Bible now in 
use, who and what they were. As I have not yet seen an 
answer to this request, I take the liberty of sending you a 
copy of the order set doww for the translating of the Bible by 
King James, from the collection of records in the 2d. Vol. of 
Burnet’s Hist. of the Reformation, p. 366, folio; and have 
added a few notes relating to some of the translators. 
ie , 

The places and persons agreed upon for the Hebrew, with 

the particular books by them undertaken were as follow: 
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. WESTMINSTER. 


* Mr. Dn. of Westm. ) 
+ Mr. Dn. of St. Pauls 
Dr. Saravia 


Dr. Clark _ Penteteuchon; and 
Dr. Leifield { the story from Joshua: 
Dr. Teigh (to the first book of 
Mr. Burleigti Chronicles exclusive. 
¢ Mr. King 
{| Mr. Tompson 
Mr. Beadwell 

CAMBRIDGE. 
Mr. Livel zs 
§ Mr. Richstdion ' From thefirst of Chro- 
Mr. Chatterton | nicles, with the rest 
Mr. Dillingham Lot the story, and the 
Mr. Harrison , Hagiographi, viz. Job, 
Mr. Andrews Psalms, Proverbs, Cane 
Mr. Spalding ticles, Ecclesiastes. 
Mr. Burge 

OXFORD. 
Dr. Hardin 
Dr. Reynolds The four or greater 
Dr. Holland Prophets, with the La- 
Dr. Kilbye -mentations, and the 
Mr. Smith twelve lesser Pro- 
4] Mr. Brett - phets, / 


Mr. Fairclough 


* (Dean of Westminster) Launcelot Andrews, He was born in London ia 
1565, was made Dean of Westminster in 1601, Bishop of Chichester in 1605, 
Bishop of Ely, in 1609, Bishop of Winchester in 1618, and died in 1626. See 
Biogr. Dictionary. 

+ (Dean of St. Pauls) John Overail. H&é was made Dean of St. Pauls im. 
1601, and Bishop of Norwich in 1618. . ° 

_+ (Mr. King) was probably the same with John King, who was consecrated 
penee of London iu 1611, and died in 1618. See Heylin’s Help to English 

story. 

| (Mr. Tompson) Might not this be the same with Robert Tafnpson who 
was Dean of Westminster in 1617, and Bishop of Salisbury in 1620. 

§ (Mr. Richardson) Dr. John Richardson was of Cambridgeshire. Magn. Brit. 
Vol.L p. 263. 

q] (Mr. Brett) Dy. Richard Brett, the greatest linguist of bis time, was 
sector of Qyarendon in Buckinghamshire, and lies buried in the chancel there. 
Diag. Brit. Vol. I. p. 217, . RS 
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CAMBRIDGE. 
Dr. Dewport 
Dr. Braithwait 
Dr. Radclife ‘The prayer of Ma- 
Mr. Ward, Eman. -nesses, and the rest: 
Mr. Do@nes of the Apocrypha. 
* Mr. Boyes 


Mr. Warde, Reg. 


The places and persons agreed upon for the Greek, with 
the particular books by them undertaken. 


OXFORD. 


Dean of Christchurch 
+ Dean of Winchester 


EW e ; The four Gospels, 


\.Acts of the Apostles 
Mr. Savile I 2 
Dr. Perne 1 Ap ocalypse. 
Dr. Ravens 


Mr. Haviner. 


* (Mr. Boyes) This gentleman was born at Nettlestead in Suffolk Jan. 3, 
1560. His capacity was such, that at five years of age he read the Bible in 
Hebrew; and at fourteen was admitted of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
June 21st. 1585, he was ordained deacon, and the next day, by virtue of a dis- 
pensation, priest. He was ten years chief Greek lecturer in his college, and 
read every day. On the death of his father, he succeeded him in the rectory 
of West Stowe. He performed not unly his own part m the translation of 
the Bible, but also the part assizned to another, with great reprtation, 
though with no profit, for he bad no alluwance but his commons. He was also 
one of the six who met at Stationer’s Hall to revise the whole; which task 
they went through in nine months, having each from the conipany of Sta- 
tioners, during that time, thirty shillings a “week. In 1615 De. Launcelot An- 
drews, Bishop of Ely, bestowed on him unasked, a prebond ijn hischurch. He 
died Jan. 14, 1643. See Biogr. Dict. 

+ (Dean of Winchester) Gorge \bbot was born Oct. 29, 1562, at Guildford 
in Surry, was elected probationer fellow of Balliot College in Oxford i in 1563, 
took his bachelor of divimty’s degree in 1593, proceeded doctor in that faculty 
in 159% and in the same year was elected master of University College. 
In 1599 he was iustalled Dean of Winchester, the year following was chosen 
’ vice-chancellor, and a second time in 1603, Tn 1604 had his share in translating 

the Bible, the year following was a third time vice-chancellor, was cansecrated 
Bishop of Litchfield and Coventry in 1609, the same year was translated ta 
London; ; 9 1610 toCanterbury, and died in 1633, Biog. Dict. 


{ (Dean of Worcester) Rich. Edes, was probably a native of Bedfordshire. 
Magn. Bnitan, Vol. I. p. 150. 
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WESTMINSTER. 


Dean of Chester 
Dr. Hutchinson 


Dr. Spencer The epistles of St. 
Mr. Fenton Paul. ‘The Canonical 
Mr. Rabbet epistles. 
Mr. Sanderson 

Mr. Dakins J 


The Rules to be observed in Translation of the Bible. 


1. The ordinary bible read in the church, commonly 
called the Bishop’s Bible, to be followed, and as little al- 
tered, as the truth of the original will permit. 

2. The names of the prophets and the holy writers, with 
the other names of the text, to be retained as nigh as may 
be, according as they were vulgarly used. 

3. The old ecclesiastical words to be kept, viz. the word 
church not to be translated congregation, &c. 

4. When a word hath divers significations, that to be kept 
which hath been most commonly used by the most of the 
ancient fathers, being agreeable to the propriety of the 
place, and the analogy of the faith. 

5. The division of the chapters to be altered, either not 
at all, or as little as may be, if necessity so require 

6. No marginal notes at all to be afixed, but only for the 
explanation of the Hebrew or Greek words; which cannot 
without some circumlocution, sq briefly and fitly be expressed 
in the text. 

7. Such quotations of places to be marginally set down, as 
shall serve tor the reference of one scripture to another. 

8. Every particular man of exch company to take the 
same chapter, or chapters, and having translated or amend- 
ed them severally by himself where he thinketh good, all to 
meet together, confer what they have done, and agree for 
their parts what shall stand. 

9. As any one company hath dispatched any one book in 
this manner, they shall send it to the rest, to be considered | 
of seriously and judiciously, for his majesty is very careful in 
this point. 

10. If any company, tpon the review of the book so sent, 
doubt or differ upon any place, to send them word thereof, 
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note the placc, and withal send the reasons; to which if 
they consent not, the difference to be compounded at, the 
general meeting, which is to be of the chief persons of each 
company at the end of the work. 

11. When any place of special obscurity is doubted of, 
leiters to be directed, by authority, to send to any fearned 
snan in the Jand, for his judgment of such a place. 

12. Letters to be sent from every bishop, to the rest of 
his -clergy, admonishing them of this translation in hand, 
and to move and charge, as many as being skilful in the 
tongues, and having taken pams in that kird, to send his 
particular observations to the company, either at West- 
muinster, Cambridge, or Oxford. 

13. The directors in each company, to be the deans of 
Westminster and Chester for that place; and the king’s 
professors in the Hebrew or Greekin either university. 

14. These translations to be used when they agree better - 
with the text than the Bishop’s Bible; viz, Tindall’s, Mat- 
thew’s, Coverdale’s, Whitchurch’s, Geneva. 

15. Besides the said directors beforementioned, three or 
four of the most ancient and grave divines, in either of the 
universities, not employed'in translating, to be assigned by 
the vice-chancellor, upon conference with the rest of the 
heads, to be overseers of the translations, as well Hebrew 
as Greek; for the better observation of the fourth rule 
above specified. 


1768, dug. FE. G. 


XXXIV. A Passage in Cicero de Senectute corrected from a MS. 


% 


Mr. UrsBan, 


THE manuscripts of Cicero de Senectute are very nume- 
rous,and somany of them have been already examined, that 
it is hardly worth while to think of consulting any more ; 
and yet having had an old book by me now many years, I 
have lately ‘passed a day or two out of curiosity in collating 
it. Heis written ina fair hand on vellum, and I farmerly lent 
it to Dr. Davies, the learned master of Queen’s College, 
Cambridge ; and he, I presume, made some use of it; but 
as he did not live long enough to give the world an addition 
of this part of Tully’s works, J cannot tell what became of 
bis collation, als ; 

I do not take this/MS. of mine to be particularly valuable 
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either on account of its antiquity, pr its correctness ;. there 

are too many marks of recency as to the first; and in regard 

to the second, the scribe seems to me to have been some 

ignorant Italian. However, there are some places, where, 

as I think, the readings are preferable to what we now have, , 
and I propose here to give you an instance of one in a pas- 

sage very celebrated. 

Cato in §. 83. after speaking of the desire he has ‘of visit- 
ing those great dead, of whom he had heard, and read, and 
himself had written, proceeds thus, ‘Quo quidem me pro- 
ficiscentem haud sane quis facile retraxerit, neque tamtquans 
Peliam recoxerit.” The MS. here has, tamguam Prlam re- 
torserit. See the notes, in Verburgius’s edition. 

The fate of Pelias is very differently related by authors ; 
Diodorus Sic. Lib. iv. Ovid Met. vil. 4. and Epist. Med. 
Jasoni. v. 129. Apollodorus Biblioth, i. §. 27. Zenobias iv. 
92. Hyginus Tab. 24, all agree in representing Medea as 
directing the daughters of Pelias to cut their father to 
pieces, in order to his being restored by her to his former 
youth; this they did; but she, instead of restoring him, 
mounted her charfot and fled. Thus she was revenged of 
Pelias, the enemy of her paramour Jason; and the hero 
Pelias, was so far from regaining his juvenile state, that he 
was miserably put to death by his own daughters. Now, 
according to this account, the vulgar reading cannot stand, 
because it was not true in fact that Pelias was restored to 
life. But then on the other hand, Plautus in Pseudolo 
A. iii. ‘ 2. speaks of Pelias as ‘being actually restored to his 
youth by the art and skill of Medea. 


-” 


Co. Quia Sorbitione faciam ego te hodie mea, 
Item ut Medea Peliam concoxit senem:. 
Quem medicamento, et suis venenis dicitur 
Fecisse rursug ex sene adolescentulum, 
Item ego te faciam. 


- “ 

These repugnant accounts make the reading in Cicero 
very uncertain; the question is, whether hefollowed Plautus 
ernot. Plgutus is not very accurate in his mythology ; for 
example, in Rudens A. iii. §.1. he represents Philomela 
and Progne as turned into swallows, which is a gross error, 
and a person that,could write so might well be mistaken as 
to the fate of Pelias; but inthe age of Cicero, the story of 
Pelias was better known, and, in my opinion, he cannot rea- 
sonably be supposed to follow Plautus in his error; for’ 
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such I take it tobe. But let us try the teceived reading by 
sonie other rules. Now methinks it cannot well be retained 
on account of what there immediately follows, ‘“‘ Quod si 
quis Deus mihi largiatur, ut ex hac wtate repuerascam, et 
in cunts vagiam, valde recusem,” where Cato declares ex- 
pressly, that he would not chuse to be a youth or a child 
again, which makes a manifest tautology, if we are to read 
before tamguam Peliam recorerit. But what is more, some- 
thing is here required, that may better correspond with the 
ternis proficisceniem and retraxcrit, with which the reading of 
the MS. el ai Pilam retorsertit certainly accords best. 
It is a metaphor or image taken from the game of tennis,and 
Cato says, “‘that since he was in his way to meet those 
great men he had been speaking of, no one should easily 
withold him, or strike him back, like a ball.’ Nothing can 
be more apposite or more expressive of his desire of not be- 
ing diverted, or beaten from his purpose; and J am fully of 
opinion, for my part, that the passage was altered into Pehant 
recorertt by some one who remembered that other passage 
ebove quoted from Plautus. 


Yours, &c, 
1759, Afay. Pau. GEMSEGE. 


MXXXV. The pretended power of Witchcraft over the winds. 


Mr. UrBAny 


ONE of the vain and groundless pretensions of the ancient 
professois of sorcery and witchcraft was, that they could 
raise, controul, and dispose of the winds. Thus Medea says, 





Ventos abigoque vocoque. Ov. Met. vil. 
The witches in Macbeth converse to the same effect: 


lst. Witch. A sailot’s wife had chesnuts in her lap, 
And ar a and mouncht, and mouncht; give me, 
uotn kL. 
Aroint thee, witch !—the rump-fed ronyon cries. 
Her husband’s to Aleppo gone, master o’ th’ Tyger : 
But in a sieve Pil thither sail, 
And like a rat without a tail, 
Pil do—Pil do—and Pil do. 
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od. Witch. Yl give thee a wind. 

ist. Witch. Thou art kind. 

3d. Witch. And I another. 

ist. Witch. I myself have all the other, 
And the very points they blow, 
All the quarters that they know 
P th’ shipman’s card. 


Though his bark cannot be lost 
Yetit shall be tempest-tost. 
Act. I. Sc. 3. 


‘The fourth verse is an heroic of ten syllables, as appears 
from the three preceding ones; wherefore it ought to be 
reformed, 


Her husband’s t’ Aleppo, master o’ the Tyger. 
» 


T’ Aleppo is the same as fo Aleppo gone, and somebody that 
did not relish the ellipsis, hath wrongfully inserted gone. 
Thus, above, you have the like ellipsis, for the sake of the 
metre, give me, for give me some; but what is most material 
in this case, the verb of motion is very often omitted in such 
phrases. 


Maile. Tl to England. 

Don. To Ireland I. Macb. II. 5. 
Rosse. Will you to Scone ? 

Macd. No, cousin, I'll to Fife. 

Rosse. Well, 1 will thither. Macb. IL 6. 
Mach. 1 will to-morrow 

{Betimes I will) unto the weird sisters. 


Come, we'll to sleep. Macb. III. 5. 
Buck. Vii to the king. 
Brand. You shall to the Tower. 
King. Let him on. 

Henry VIII. 1. see also King Lear, I. If. IE. 


In short, the brevity of dialogue and conversation, has 
produced a thousand examples of this ellipsis, not only in 
this, but others also of our stage authors, It is very com- 
mon in other writers likewise. 

The three next verses consist of eight syllables, and 
therefore we should read ; 


Pll doand I'll do—and I'll do. 
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As to the sequel, it was ports. once, instead of points; Mr. 
Pope, I think, first altered it, and Mr. Theobald followed 
him, but upon what authority I know not; but if this emen- 
dation be not warranted by any old edition, I should be for 
retaining ports, it being very good English to say, the wind 
blows such or suck a port. Besides, as quarters follows, the 
word poimts seems to me to make a meer tautology, for I 
know no difference in respect of winds between quaricrs 
and points; 1 am sure we make none in common discourse, 
it being the same thing for us to say, the wind’s in such a 
guarter, or in sucha point. But one can make no very good 
sense of this passage as it now stands, with either of these 
readings ; wherefore I suspect the rhymes have been trans- 
ee in copying, and that the whole ought to be restored 

US 5 


I myself have all the other, 

And the very* potts do know, ° 
Allthe quarters that they blow 

Vth’ shipman’s card. 


She has the other winds, she says, and what is more 
knows the several ports they blow /o and all the quarters 
they blow. from. 

But to return now to what we were upon, viz. the deal- 
ings of magicians and enchanters with winds: “The Lap- 
landers,” says Scheffer, ‘ have a cord tied with knots for the 
raising of wind; they, as Ziegler relates it, tie their magical 
knots in this cord; when they untie the first there blows a 
favourable gale of wind; when the second, abrisker; when 
the third, the sea and wind grow mighty stormy and tem- 
pes nent This that we have reported concerning the Lap- 
anders, is by Olaus Magnus, and justly related of the Fin- 
landers, who border on the sea, and sell winds to those mer- 
chants that traffic with them, when they are at ‘any time 
detained by a contrary one.” . 

Scheffer thinks that what Ziegler relates of the Lap- 
landers, does not, in fact, .belong to them, but tothe Fin- 
landers of Norway, because no other writers mention it, 
and because the Laplanders live in an inland country. How- 
ever, the method of selling winds is this: ‘“ They deliver a 


* An attempt hag been made to change very into variays, but there is no oc- 
casion for it. The sense ia, my Xnowledge is so perfect and exact in this mat- 
ter, that T know the. very ports which the several winds blow. This is both very 
gvod sense, and very good English. 
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small rope with three knots upon it, with this caution, that 
when they loose the first, they shall have a good wind; if 
the second, a stronger ; if the third, such a storm will arise 
that they can neither see haw to direct the ship and avoid 
rocks, or so much as stand upon the decks, or handle the 
tackling.’ He notes also another particular, not less ex- 
traordinary than their selling of winds. ‘‘ Those,” says he, 
‘‘ that are skilled in this art, have command chiefly over the 
winds that blow at their birth, so that this wind obeys prin- 
cipally one man, that another, as if they obtained this power 
when they first received their birth.” Something of this, of 
one person’s having power over one wind, and another over 
another, is evidently alluded to in the conversation of the 
witches in Macbeth quoted above. These northern wizards 
pretended also to a power of stopping the course of ships ; 
this, itseems, was attributed both to the Finlanders of Norway 
and the Laplanders, who, according to the different affec- 
tion they have for merchants, make the sea either calmer or 
more tempestuous*, 

But, Sir, I shall now shew you, that these notions and 
practices were not confined to these northern parts only, but 
likewise extended to the more southern oncs. Thus Pom- 
ponius Mela, who wrote in the reign of the Emperor Clau- 
dius, delivers, concerning a set of priestesses in the island 
of Sena, or the isle des Saints, on the coast of Gaul, ** Sena 
in Britannico mari Osismicis adversa littoribus, Gallici nu- 
minis t¢ oraculo insignis est: cujus antistites, perpetua vir- 
ginitate sancte, numero novem esse traduntur: Sarrigenas 
vocant, putantque ingeniis singularibus preeditas, maria ac 
ventos concitare carminibus, seque in que velint animalia 
vertere, sanare qua apud alios insanabilia sunt, scire ventura 
et pracdicare: sed non nisi deditas navigantibus, et in id 
tantum ut se consulerent profectis ;’’ which may be trans- 
lated thus: ‘ The island of Sena, which lies in the British 
sea, opposité to the cpast of the Osismici, is famous for an 

oracle of a Gaulish deity. The priestesses, who profess per- 
petual virginity, are said to be in number nine: they call 
them Barrigene, and esteem them to be endowed with very 
extraordinary qualities; such as troubling the sea, and 


*¥ Scheffer's Hist. of Lapland, p. 58. , \ 

+ It is uncertain whether this means the Gallic deity, xaxv i€ox7 or only 
a Gall deity. 1 understood it im the latter sense, and shall intimate in a fu- 
ture letter, that he was probably the God whom the Gauls worshipped under 
the idea, and with the attributes of Bacchus, 
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raising the winds by their enchantments ; transforming them 
selves into whatever animals they please ; curing disorders 
incurable by every body else, and knowing and foretelling 
things future. - However, they.are subservient only to sea- 
furing people, and only to such of them as come on purpose 
to consult them.” 

Itis remarkable, that they were thought not only able 
to disturb the sea, and raise the wind, as the Laplan- 
ders, or rather Finlanders, above, are supposed to be; but 
moreover, to be employed, as they were, chiefly in the ser- 
vice of navigators, which makes the resemblance more 
striking. A learned man thinks, and another great scholar 
assents to it, that the French word baragouin comes from 
the mumblings and gibberish of these sorcerers who -were 
called Barvigena. But this shall be considered in another 
paper. 

But there is an instance stil more apposite than this : 
Ranulph Higden tells us in the Polychronicon, p. 195, that 
the witches in the Isle of Man, anciently sold winds to 
mariners, and delivered them in knots tied upon a thread, ex~ 
actly as the Laplanders did. ‘In illa insula vigent sortilegia, 
superstitiones, atque prestigia, nam mulieres ibidem navi- 
gaturis ventum vendunt, quasi sub tribus fili nodis inclusum, 
ita ut sicut plus de vento habere voluerimt plures nodos evol- 
vant.” ; 

This netion of confining and bestowing winds, is as ancient 
as it was extensive, .for thus it is said of /Zolus in the 


Odyssey, 


The king with mighty gifts my suit approv’d 

The gdverse winds in feathern bags he brac'd, 

Compress’d their force, and lock’d each struggling blast ; 
‘These in my hollow ships the monarch hung 

Securely fetter’d by a silver thong*. 


Fustatius says, they who practised the art ef incantation, 
or charms, tnade use of the skin of a dolphin, and pretended, 
by certain ceremonies, to bind or loose the winds as they 
pleased.t However, Uiysses’s companions were so foolish 
afterwards as to sct these adverse winds at liberty. But there 
is some difference between this case and those above-men- 
tioned ; olus, being king of the winds, was a proper power 
to dispose af them; and moreover, they were the adverse, 
or uptriendly winds that were imprisoned, whilst the favour- 


° Pope’s Odyss. Lib, x. 18. seq. + Sce the notes on Pope's Odyss, 
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able ones were at liberty. Calypso, in other places of the 
Odyssey, is supposed to be able to confer favourable winds*. 
This approaches nearer to the cases of Lapland, and the 
Isle of Man, only it is not said that her winds were confined, 
as those of the witches and sorcerers of the north are sup- 
posed to be. 

Our sailors, I am told, at this very day, I mean the vulgar 
sort of them, have a sttange opinion of the devil’s power 
and agency in stirring up winds, and that this is the reason 
they so jeldom whistle on ship-board, esteeming that to be 
a mocking, and consequently an enraging of the ‘evil. And 
it appears now, that even Zoroaster himself imagined there 
was an evil spirit called Vato, that could excite violent 
storms of winds. But riotwithstanding all this, God is said 
to bring the winds out of his treasures; it is also written; 
that at his word the stormy wind artseth; so that tHe devil 
was formerly endeavouring to ape the divine omnipotency, 
in this particular as well as so many others. He is, indeed, 
called in scripture, the prince of the power of the airt, and it 
is wonderful to reflect how far and how wide, and how 
generally, he has propagated the falsa persudsion, that he 
and his instruments, witches and wizards, had it in their 
power to raise or abate, to Change, to communicate, to sell 
and transfer, a wind. 

Yours, &c. 
1763, Jan. T. Row. 


XXXVI. A Passage in P. Mela considered. 


Mr. Ursan, * 


THE Gauls, in Cesar’s time, were extremely addicted to 
superstition of all kinds, as he tells us, Lib. vi. de Bello Gall. 
Sect: 15. * Natio est omnis Gallorum, admodum dedita re- 
ligionibus.”” And so it seems they continued. ‘Fhe pas- 
sage which I lately cited from Pomp. Mela ili. c. 6. being a 
flagrant instance of it; “Sena in Britannico mari Osismicis 
adversa litoribus, Gallicinuminis oraculo insignis est: cujus 
Atttistites, perpetua viginitate sancpe, numero novem esse 
traduntur: Barrigenas'Vocant, putantque ingeniis singulari- 
bus preditus, maria ac ventos concitare carminibus, seque 


* See Lib. V. 216, 341, and Lib. VIL 352. + Ephes. ii. 2. 
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in que velint animalia vertere, Sanare que apud alios insa« 
nabilia sunt, scire ventura et predicare: sed non nisi dedi- 
tas navigantibus, et in id tantum ut se consulerent profec- 
tis.’ But the word Barrigenas, which occurs in the neat 
edition of Abr. Gronovius, and is the reading of his‘father 
Jacob, and of Is. Vossius, stands, in my opinion, upon no 
solid bottom. The MSS. have Gallicenas, Galligenas ; and 
from hence Is. Vossins corrected it Barrigengs, which is 
now commonly reccived. 

It happens, Sir, that Ricardus Corinensis, lately published 
by M. Bertram at Copenhagen, has transcribed this passage, 
p. 47. and in the MS. he used, it stood Senas Galli wens by 
which transposition, and the reading of Senas for Genas, the 
principal foundations of Vossius’s conjecture are totally 
subverted and destroyed. 

But let us examine, before we finally discard it, what he 
has alledged in support of it. 

He cites the Glossaries, to shew Barigene signified Pere- 
gring; but what reason is there for thinking the priestesses 
Gallict numints were Peregrine ? In‘others they are called 
Bareginne, and Bargenne, which signifies a barbarous cry, 
or acclamation ; which jg still as little to the purpose ; since 
these priestesses, though they were superstitious enough, 
were not more barbarous than the rest of the Gauls. He 
next observes, the women might be called Bargine, and the 
men Sargt, which he asserts to be the same with Bardi. If 
this were the case, the Barrigene, who ranked with the 
Bards, could never with any propriety be taxed with bar- 
burism; since they must have been rather more civilized 
and learned than the rest of the Gauls: and if Bargus were 
the masculine, the feminine, one would rather expect, 
should be Banga, than Bargina. He then tells us, that 
Gronovius thought the French word Baregouin was deduced 
from the barbarous sounds uttercd by these Barigene, in 
their incantations, and he highly approves it. But now the 
French themselves, patdeulaily the most learned and po- 
lite Menage, give a more rational etymology of that word. 

Baragoun, says this excellent author, “de ces deux 
mots dura et guin, qui signifient en Bas-Breton pain et vin, 
qui sont les deux choses dont on apprend premierement les 
noms quand on apprend les langues estrangeres. De ce 
mot Baragourn on a fait la verbe baraguiner, qui est comme 
fh diroit ne scavoir autre chose d’une langue que les mots 

u Path et de Fin, &c.” This now agrees very well with 
the Glossaries, where Barrigene are explained by Peregrine 
and Barbare; and is, in my opinion, the true original of the 
word Baragoutn. F 
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But, to return to Vossius; he says, who can believe that 
Pomponius would write, that the women of the island of 
Sena were called by the Gauls Sene? And this argument, 
from absurdity, is in truth his capital allegation; and yet 
there is little or no weight in it; for were not the Sooth- 
sayers of Chaldwa called Chaldeans? And are not those of 
/Egypt, at this day, termed A.gyptians, or Gypsies? And I 
dare say, if an Armorican Gaul, that could speak Latin, had 
then said, profictscor ad Senas consilendas, he would have 
been understood to mean, he was going to cousult these 
Weird Sisters, who were stiled Sena, nai’ i€ox%r. Tam there- 
fore clearly of opinion, upon the whole, that Turnebus’s con- 
jecture, of Galli Senas, which is supported by the MS. used 
by Ric. Corinensis, is the true reading of this place. 

If Richard’s MS. were but one hundred years older than' 
himself, which is as little as one can deem it, it was probably 
more ancient than any copy that has been hitherto collected. 

However, before I dismiss the passage, I would beg leave 
to observe, that apud altos, which Schottus would expunge, 
occurred also in Richard’s MS. where it is fikewise predicere, 
as both he and Pintianus conjectured, and not predicare. 
And lastly, that whereas Schottus would read didita, or debita, 
and Vossius also has substituted dedztas, which-is the re- 
ceived lection, Richard’s MS. has deditg, which no doubt is 
the truth, erant being understood ; and that this is a legiti- 
mate word, in respect of Schottus, is clear, from the pas- 
sage above-quoted from Cesar. The latter part of the sen- 
tence will therefore stand thus, and so the future editor, I 
hope, will'give it: ‘Galli Senas vocant, putantque ingeniis 
singularibus preeditas, maria ac ventos concitare carminibus, 
seque in que velint animalia vertere, sat are que apud alios 
insanabilia sunt, scire ventura et predicere. Sed non nisi 
dedite navigantibus, et od id tantum ut se consulerent pro~ 
fectis.”’ 

Quére, whether this same island be not intended by those 
words of Strabo, iv. p. 403. “In Oceano autem insulam 
esse alunt parvam, non plane in alto sitam, objectam ostio 
Ligeris: in ea habitare Samniticas Mulieres, Bacchice in- 
stinctu -correptas, que Bacchum cxremoniis et sacrificiis 
demereantur, &c.”” The situation does not greatly vary ; 
and it is possible the women might be called both Sena and 
Senite, which last might easily be turned to Samnite*, 





* Xylander takes this word in Strabo to be cor? upted; but I question that; for 
see the passage from Dionys. wepiny. adduced by Casambon; as also Job.-Ga- 
lisius, and Menag. in Laert. p. 3. % ' 

K3 . 
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But sce Casaubon’s note. If this be so, the Gallicum Nue 
men, mentioned by Mela as haying been here worshipped, 
was no other than Bacchus, 


1763, £¢6b, T, Row. 


ASAVIL. Critical Remarks on a Passage in Shakespeare’s Othello, 
. OTHELLO II. 8. 


- Which thing to do, 
If this poor trash of Venice, whom J do trace 
For his quick hunting, stand the putting on, 
I'll have our Michael Cassio on the hip, 
Abuse him to the Moor, &c., 


IAGO is here opening his designs against Othello, and his 
lieutenant Michael Cassio. By thts poor Trash of Venice he 
means Roderigo, who was a Venetian, and whom he had 
been just talking with in the foregoing scene. For his 
quick hunting, means the speedy running down of Cassio, 
whom by means of Roderigo, if he could but keep him up 
to his metal, he intended, as he says, to ruin. 

Mr. Warburton has too emendations on this passage, 
“Trash of Venice,” a-trifling insignificant fellow may, in 
some respects, very well be called ¢rash; but the metaphor 
js not preserved ; for what agreement is there between ¢rash 
and guick Aunting, and standing the putting on? The allusion to 
the chase, Shakespeare seems to be fond of applying to Ro- 
derigo, who says of himself, towards the conclusion of this 
act, ‘I follow her in the chase, not like a hound that hunts, 
but one that fills up the ery.” J suppose, therefore, that the 
poet wrote, 


If this poor drach of Venice, 


which is a low species of hawnds of the chace, and 4 tern 

enerally used in contempt; and this completes and per- 
ects the metaphorical allusion, and makes it much more sa- 
tirical, Utilius in his notes an Gracian, says, “ Racha 
Saxonibus canem significabat, unde Scoti hodie Aache pro 
¢ane femina habent, quod Anglis est Brache. Nos vera 
(he speaks of the Hollanders) Brach non quemvis canem, sed 
sagacem vocamus.” So the French, Braque, Espece de chien 
de chasse.. Menage etymol. [whom I do trace’for his, quick 
hunting] just the contrary. He did not ¢race him, he put him 
gn, as he says immediately after. The old quarto leads tg 
the true reading, |; os 
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whom I do crush 
For his quick hunting, 


plainly corrupted from cherish; and’ so this emendator 
gives it in his edition, , ; 


W ions I cherish. 


Now, Sir, as for the first of these emendations, itis doubte 
less very obvious, but I fear will not bear examination : for I 
absolutely deny, that the brach was a low species of hounds of 
the chace, and a term generally used in contempt: and an in- 
stance is required of such its use, for Iam certain that the 
authors whom he cites say no such thing. The passage.of 
Janus Ulitius, whom here he erronecualy calls Utilius, in 
his notes on Gracian (that is on Gratius, for sq the author of 
the Latin poem entitled Cynegeticon is called, and not Gra- 
tianus) may be scen above; and as to Menage in Jes origines 
de la Iangue Francoise, y. Brague. Sir H. Spelman in his 
Gloss, y. Barmbraccus et Bracco. Lindenbrogius in 
Gloss. v. Bracco. Sir William Dugdale’s- Baron. I, p. 264. 
Fr. Junij etymol. in y. Shakespeare Troilus and Cressid. I. 2. 
King Lear III. 9. Massinger’s Unnat. Combat. IV. 2. Web- 
ster’s White Devil, p. 407. Broom’s Jov. Crew, p. 348. All 
which are-good men and true, and very impartial in ‘this 
cause, and whom I have very carefully consulted; these 
none of them drop the least hint of the Brach’s being 
of a contemptible or degenerate breed. But I will give 

ou the words of John Caius, than whom no _ better 
judge can be required in this behalf, who in his book 
de Canibus Britannicis, knows no other difference between: 
the Brach and the best hound, but that the Brach was the 
female, These are his words, p. 496, Edit. ,Burmanni, 
“¢ Quod autem ex his aliquas, Brachas nostri, Rachas Scoti 
sua lingua nominant, In causa sexus est, non genus, Sie 
enim Canes femineas in venatico genere voacare solent 
nostri;” and this agrees very well ate what Ulitius delivers 
above, as likewise with Junius, and others, and in Broom’s 
Jov, Crew, p, 348, Beggar-braches are Beggar-wenches, 
Now, Sir, is it not a flat contradiction in terms to call a per- 
son a poor Brach? or to stile any thing of the male kind 
a Brach? Wherefore, I am of opinion, that the old,read-~ 
ing of poor trash must stand, since Mr. Warburton will allow 
that a trifling insignificant fellow may very well be called 
trash; ang, j\fso, it may certainly with equal propriety be 
applied toa paltry or worthless hound. But I am the clearer 
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in this, on account of the pun, which the author appears 
here to aim at, 


If this poor trash of Venice, whom I do trace, &c. 


Now this pun, once conceived in the author’s head, led him 
to proceed in the metaphor, and afterwards led him to carry 
on the speech in words borrowed from hounds and the chace, 
it being one of the sort itself; insomuch that these meta- 
phorical aliusions do not commence at the word ¢rash, but at 
the word trace; from which point the metaphor is sufficiently 
followed and preserved, as there are no less than three terms 
from the chase employed, trace, quick hunting, and putting on. 
We then proceed to consider this editar’s second emenda- 
tion, by which all this is lost, and the true foundation of 
these metaphorical terms, in my conception of things, to- 
tally removed and annihilated. He has altered the words 
do trace, or do crush, as it is corruptly printed in the old 
quarto, into cherish; do crush is evidently nonsense, and is a 
gross corruption of something; of do trace, probably, the 
scribe not understanding that term, and not of cherish; for 
though this may seem an easy corruption from crush, 
it could not well arise from do crush. In short, it ap- 
ears to me from Mr. Warburton’s attempting an emen- 
dation here, and his having recourse to the corrupt read- 
ing of the quarto, that he did not understand the mean- 
ing of the word ¢race in this place, any more than the prin- 
ter or editor of the quarto did. It isa term of hunting or 


field sport; to ¢race sometiincs signifies to follow, as Hen. 
VMI. A. iii. Sc. 2. 


Now all joy trace the conjunction ; 


and a dog or aman traces a hare; but to trace a dog in those 
sports is to put a trace, or parr of couples, upon him, and 
‘gpch a dog is said to be traced. The sense then of 
——— whom I do trace 
For his quick hunting 


is this, whom I do associate to me for the purpose of ruining 
Cassio the sooner. In the using of these traced dogs, they 
often took the trace into their hands, and ran along with the 
dog, especially the blaod hound, which is very apropos to 
this'subject; for Dr. Caius, speaking of these hounds pursu- 
ing thieves, as well as beasts, says, “ iidem cum fures in- 
sequuntur, non ea donantur libertate, qua cum feras, nisi in 
magna celeritate fugientium furum, sed loro retent? herum 
ducunt qua velit ille celeritate, sive pedes sit, sive eques.”” 
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Caius, p.-496, who likewise at p, 497, speaks of another sort’ 
of dog, besides the blood hound, that was called Lorarius, 
a loro quo ducitur, in English the Lyemmer. 

In fine, Sir, were we to part with this word trace, we 
should lose in a manner all the beauty of this passage, 
whether we read trash or brach before; and if the former, 
which after what has been said, methinks, we ought to do 
we should loose even the very basis and foundation of all 
the following metaphors ; insomuch that I am entirely for 
retaining it: and I cannot but wish for a conclusion, that 
our editors would bringa little more learning and a little 
more knowledge with them, when they undertake the 
emending of our ancient authors, and would not attempt 
writing upon subjects which they apparently do not, and 
youst know they do not understand. 


Sumite materiam vestris, qui scribitis, equam 
Viribus; et versate diu, quid ferre recusent, . 
Quid valeant humeri. 


Certainly, Mr. Urban, some of the mistakes detected 
above, are of avery gross kind, and must bring an editor ta 
shame. 

Yours, &c. 
T. Row. 


P.S. Should any think, the words for his quick hunting 
relate to Roderigo, and not to Cassio, the sense then will 
be, whom I take into my hand on account of his eagerness, and 
keenness in the pursuit; eagerness being a different thing 
from staunchness implied in stand the pulting on, 


3763, Aprel. 


XXXVIII. On the Conversion of St, Paul, 


Mr. URBan, 


THE festival which the church of England keeps in honour 
of the great apostle St. Paul, is that of his conversion, Jan. 25. 
which was, in truth, the most extraordinary and the most 
important passage of his life, as being the source of all his 
apostolical labours, and eonecaucHtle of all the benefits 
which both by his preaching and his writings the Christian 
world received afterwards from him. The Latin, as like- 
wise the Greek church, commemorate this apostle along 
with St. Peter on the 29th of June, and several of our 
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parish churches, as founded before the Reformation, are 
dedicated to those two apostles in conjunction, and the 
wake, or vast, is according!y celebrated on the Sunday next 
that dav. But thisis not the case with us protestants, for 
jn our calendars St. Peter stands alone on June 29, and the 
collect, the epistle, and gospel, relate solely to him; and so 
this feast is understood Pia Sparrow, Mr. Wheatley, 
and the other rationalists, as hikewise by Mr. Nelson, in that 
excellent work of his, ‘*’The Companion for the Festivals 
and Fasts;” insomuch that we protestants commemorate 
only ane festival in honour of St. Paul, to wit, his conversion, 
and even this was not adinitted into the table of holydays at 
its first compiling, the reason of which may be seen in Mr, 
Wheatley*. 

Now the history of the miraculous conversion of this 
apostle is related in the ix. xxii. and xxvi. chapters of 
the Acts, in the first of which places the account is, ‘¢ And 
Saul yet breathing out threatuings and slaughter against the 
disciples of the Lord, went unto the High Priest and de- 
sired of him letters to Damascus to the synagogues, that if 
he found any of this way, whether they were men or women, 
he might bring them bound unto Jerusalem. And as he 
journeyed he came near Damascus, and suddenly there 
shined round about him a light from heaven, and he fell to 
the earth, and heard a voice saying unto him, Saul, Saul, 
why persecutest thou me’ And he said, who art thou, Lord ? 
And the Lord said, I am Jesus, whom thou, persecutest : it 
is hard for thee to kick against the pricks. And he trembling 
and astonished, said, Lord, what wilt thou hare me to do? 
And the Lord said unto him, arise, and go into the city, and 
it shall be told thee what thou must do. And the men 
which journeyed with him stood speechless, hearing a voice 
but secing no man. And Saul arose from the earth, and 
when his eyes were opened*he saw no man; but they Jed 
him by the hand, and brought him into Damascus, and he 
was there without sight, and did neither eat nor drink, &c.” 

It is well knawwn how prone the history-painters are to run 
into errors and mistakes ; and one very capital they in gee 
nefal have committed in relation to this affair; for I syppose 
there are very few picces representing this subject that do 
not exhibit the apostle and his company on horseback, and 
consequently that do not make him, when the light so sud. 
denly and so astonishingly shone round him, and he fell to 


¥ Wheatley, p. 196, edit. 1722. Bra 
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the earth, to tumble from his horse. But in all the three 
narratives above cited, there is not the least foundation for 
this; on the contrary, I think it verv apparent that the 
apostle was travelling on foot when this wonderful incident 
happened; forafter he was risen from the ground, and had 
Jost his sight through the intolerable brightness of the light 
from heaven, his fellow travellers set him not on his own 
beast, whether horse or ass, but led him dy the hand, and 
brought him into Damascus, a particular which is again no- 
ticed, and much in the saine words*, in the xxii. chapter. 
It is possible, indeed, that this apostle being a Roman citi- 
zen by birth, and well educated as he was, might be in 
somewhat better condition of life than the other apostles, 
who were chiefly poor fishermen. He was, nevertheless, 
but a tent-maker, an honest, but a mean course of life ; 
and, as Chrysostom observes, an argument that his parents 
were not of a nobler and better rankt; whercfore one has no 
reason to imagine he kept any beast to ride on. It is true, 
he carried letters from che High Priest, but these were ob- 
tained at his own request, and probably were nothing more 
than either a warrant to justify him in what he should attempt 
against the Christian converts at Damascus, or letters of're~ 
commendation to the leading men of the synagogues there, 
notifying his zeal for the cause, informing them who he 
was, and requiring them to be aiding and assisting hin in 
the discharge of his bloody, errand. Nothing is said of the 
High Priest’s sending St. Paul to Damascus, and, in conse- 
quence thereof, equipping him: and as tothe rest of the 
travels of our apostle, which make ap so large a part of 
the Acts, we find him often on ship-board, but never on 
horseback, that I can remember, except when he was 
mounted by the Roman governor, Acts xxiii. and sent with 
expedition and secrecy by night to Cesarea. Insomuch, 
that one cannot but conclude that the apostle not only made 
this journey to Damascus on foot, but performed all his 
other excursions the same way, as the first preachers of the 
gospel commonly did. Of this we have a remarkable in- 
stance, in St. Ceada, or Chad, as related by Ven. Bede; his 
custom was to walk on foot when he was upon the ministry, 
though he was a bishop; but Archbishop Theodore, out of 
tenderness to him, injoinéd him to ride when the journeys 
were longer than ordinary ; and when he saw him rather une 


* The word in both places is xigaywrytir- 
¢ Dr. Cavein the Life of St. Paul. 
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willing to indulge himself in that sort, he compelled him te 
mount on horse-back, by assisting him to do it with his own 
hand *. 
Yours, &c. 
1763, Aug. T. Row. 


SXXAIX. On the Ellipsis, 


Mr. URBAN, 


THE author of that late celebrated production, ‘ The short 
Introduction to English Grammar,” seems not to pay suffi- 
cient regard to the Ellipsis: thus p. 134, he reckons ¢hat 
for that which to be either improper or obsolete, whereas in 
fact, it cannot be said to be either. In respect of impropriety, 
the idioms of Janguage depend much upon the use and cus- 
tom, which consequently must settle and ascertain what is 
proper and what not, and he himself has produced three 
ood authorities for thu? used for that which; which being, as 
take it, omitted in this case by Ellipsis. I shall add a few 
more examples from various authors. 
“ Do ye enquire among yourselves of that I said.” 
Joh. xvi. 19. 
‘To do always that is righteous in thy sight.” 3 Collect, 
morning service. 
‘“‘ Godliness is great riches if a man be content with that 
he hath.” Communion Office. 
* Bake that which ye will bake to day, and seethe ‘hat ye 
will seethe.” Exod. xvi. 23. 
‘“‘ Tam not bound to /havall slavesare free to.” Othelloiti. &. 
‘¢ Why, thatthe Moor first gave to Desdemona.’ Ibid ii. %. 
‘Js it possible, he should know what he is, and be ¢hat he 
is?” All’s well that ends well, iv. 1. 
But as to Shakespeare, see Johnson’s Dict. ip voce. 
‘“‘ The gyse, now a daves, 
Of some jangling jayes, 
Is, to discommend, 
Thet they cannot mend.” Skelton, 


p. 351, in which author there are six other instances besides. 


* Bede, p. 144, Edit. Smith, 
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“ For where eche Jaboureth to breake tha? the other maketh.” 
Hall, Edw. v. fol. ii. b. And the same author elsewhere. 

To the same sense 1s that in the dance of Machabree. 
fol. ccxxi. b. ** One man breaketh that another made.” 

“6 Small vaunt to flie ‘hat of constraint thou must.” Mirrour 
of Magistrates, p. 413. 


“¢ The sonne of man hidder cam 
Not for to destroye eny man 
But to save that perished is.” 


Invective against Card. Wolsey. 


“‘ The king resolved to put nothing like restraint upon his 
commissioner, from effecting that he wished might be done 
to-morrow if it could be.” Lord Clarendon’s Life, ii. p. 107. 

The usage, as appears from these instances, and no doubt 
an hundred more might be produced, js in a manner uni- 
versal; and yet, as must be confessed, this way of speaking 
is just the contrary of these in Latin : 


*¢ Quod tibi non vis fieri, alteri ne feceris. 
Quod factum fuisse non debuit, factum valet.” 


where the pronoun demonstrative td iain, being under- 
stood in the relative, for the full or plenary locution, I pre- 
sume, should be zd quod, whereas in the English idiotism, 
which I am here endeavouring to establish, the relative is 
omitted, as being understoad in the pronoun. . Zhat, in 
many, or most of these instances, corresponds with what, as 
will appear by substituting this word in its place*. But 
sumething should be said, -at least, about obsoleteness, for 
though the expression may not be improper, yet perhaps it 
may be obsolete and out of date. Now totry this, I will in- 
troduce a common expression or two which every body will 
allow to be current English at this day; of a bad man it Is 
usual to say, he has been guilty of ali that’s bad. As on the 
contrary, of aman of worth, Ae has been a follower of all that's 
great and good., And so we should say, without scruple, of 
a finished drunkard, he died by that he loved. 


Yours, &c. 
1763, May. T. Row. 


* See the Short Intrud..ction, Lc. 
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XL. Origin of some common Phrases. 


Mr. Urban, ; 


Your correspondents have now and then entertained ug 
with the explanation of an obscure phrase or proverb, and 
their attempts were gencrally well received. Some of 
your readers would be pleased with them, whilst others 
would be disposed to laugh, which come to the same thing, 
namely, the amusement of both pasties, and consequently 
answered one purpose of your Magazine, which was to in- 
termix the dulce with the ute. I propose then to endea- 
vour here the explication of one of our common phrases, of 
which every one knows the meaning, and but few, as‘I take 
it, the original. It is a common saying with us, that a person 
is a dab at suchor such a thing, at music, for example, bowl- 
ang, &c. and sometimes people will say, he’s a dab, witlrout 
naming in what, oe you to supply that from the subject 
you happen to be-talking upon. Now all know that the 
scnse and meaning of these expressions is, that the party is 
one that is very expert in the science, or at the exercise in 
question. However, these expressions are mere vulgarisma,s 
are scldom meet with in authors, and only find a place in our 
canting dictionaries: but, nevertheless, the word dab ma 
possibly have a rational cause or origin, though to many it 
may be hard to investigate. This then is what I shall try 
to do. 

Now as the word dab does not: seem to be an old English 
one, that is, neither deducible from the British or the Saxon, ~ 
it is probably a corruption of some better and more Jegiti- 
mate term, and, as I think, of the word adept. An ddeptisa 
term peculiar to the Hermetic philosophy, being allotted to 
the consummate proficients in alchymy, of whom the prin- 
cipal were Ripley, Lully, Paracelsus, Helmont, &c. And 
Mr. Chambers tells us, ‘* That it is a sort of tradition amon 
the alchymists, that there are always twelye Adepit; and 
that their places are immediately supplied by others, when- 
ever it pleases any of the fraternity to die, or transmigrate 
into some other place, where he may make use of his gold; 
for that in this wicked world it will scarce purchase’ them a 
shirt.” From thence the word came to be applied’ meta- 
phorically to other matters, and consequently to signify 

erson far advanced, or perfect in any thing; and therefore 
it obtains exactly the same sense as a dab does; wherefore 
I take this latter to be a vulgar corruption of the word adepé, 
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which is no other than the Latin adeptus. Just as that other 
expression, which we have in the north, @ cufe man, is ah ab- 
breviation of acufe, or the Latin acutizs, and signifies a per- 
son that is sharp, clever, neat, or to use a more modern term, 
jemmy, according to the subject you happen to be speak- 
ing of. Spice again is a word which we use in the sense of 
a jot, bit, small portion, or least mixture; as when we say, 
there is no spice of evil in perfect goodness, in which case it 
is the latter part of the French word espece,; which was an- 
ciently adopted into our language in this very sense, as ap- 
pears from these words of Caxton: ‘ God’s bounte is 
all pure . . . wythout ony espece of evyll”’—Caxton’s Mir- 
rour of the World, Cap. 1. £'spece is formed, after the man- 
ner of the French, from the Latin species. 


Tam, Sir, yours, &c. 
1767, Sept. T. Row. 


‘XLI. Derivation of the phrase—to Run a Muck. 


Mr. URBAN, 


WE have an expression of doubtful and very obscure ori- 
ginal, it is the phrase /o run a muck; Myr. Johnson interprets 
it, to run madly and attack all that we mect, and he cites the 
authority of Mr. Dryden. ‘The question is, whence the ex- 
pression was borrowed, and what couid give occasion to it ? 
I remember a gentleman, who loved an etymology, ob- 
served, that it probably came from running to Mecca iw one 
of those expensive and tedious pilgrimages which the fol~ 
lowers of Mohammed think themselves obliged once in their 
lives to undertake, as } rescribed in the Koran. And in 
confirmation of this, he remarked, that to saunter, which is 
now acommon English word, came at first from Sadnucte 
Terre; the Croisees running in an idle manner, and to the 
neglect of their affairs, under pretence of being engaged in 
expeditions te the Holy Land. The ctymology of saunter 
is undoubtedly probable, and may be the trnth; but if Mr. 
Johnson has given us-the real scuse of running @ much, in 
his interpretation of the phrase, as I suppose he has, the 
chargeable and expensive piigrimages to Mecca, do not seem 
to come up to it; these iinply only idleness and extravagance, 
which are not the ideas conveyed by rusting a muck, since 
this rather means, running a riot, and assaulting people's 
persons with madness and fury, so as to endanger or take 
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away their lives. I am thetefore of opinion that this exe 

ression came to us from the island of Java in the East 

dies ; Tavernier say; cettain Java Lords, on 2 particular 
occasion, called the English traitors; and drawing their 
poisoned daggers, cried a mocea upon the English, killing a 
great number of them before they had time to put them- 
selves into a ‘posture of defence.” Tavernier's Voyages II. 
p: 202. Again he tells us, that a Bantamois newly come 
from Mecca, “ was upon the design of mogua; that 1s, in 
their language, when the rascality of the Mahometans re- 
turn from Mecca, they presently take their ax in their hands, 
which is a kind of Poniard, the bade whereof is half poison- 
ed, with which they ruz through the streets, and kill all those 
which are not of the Mahometan law, till they be-killed 
themselves.” Ibidem p. 199. This seems to be an exact 
description of what we call running a muck, according to 
Mr. Johnson's sense of it; and if the English did_ not brin 
the expression from the island of Java, the Hollanders 
might, and soit might come to us through their hands. 
Whereupon it may be pertinent to observe, that the term 
Mohawk came in hike manner from North America to Eng 
land; by which we mean both those ruffians who infested 
the streets of London in the same cruel manner which the 
Mohawks, one of the six nations of Indians, might be sup- 
posed to do, as likewise the instrument by them employed in 
their assaults. é' 

Yours, 
T. Row. 


P.S. As we know not the original of the word Mocca of 
Moqua in the Javanese language, it is possible it ma 
come from Meccz, since, as you may observe, this town 1s 
mentioned along with it in the latter quotation above. But 
still it will not allude to the pilgrimage to that place, merely 
asa pilgrimage, for this implies nothing of massacres and 
assassinations, but to the furious enthusiasm of certain zea- 
lots after their retarn from thence. The word assassta, that 
I may just mention it, is taken from the name of a people in 
Asia, just as Mohawk is in North America, so that there is 
nothing wonderful im words coming from even the remotest 
countfies; but of the word assassin I may perhaps write you 
a line on a future occasion. 


1768, June. 
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Mr. Ursa, i ' 


ONE of your ingenious correspondents, who signs T. Row, 
some time ago, attempted to give us anaccount of the origin 
of the word @ muck, or the phrase running a muck, but I have 
some reason to think he has not quite reached the mark, 
though he comes near it. The word is Indian, as he sup- 
poses and is used particularly by the Mallays, on the same 
occasion on which we use it, though the particular meaning 
of it Ido not known. The inhabitants of the islands to the 
eastward of Bengal, such as Sumatra, Borneo, Baneo, and 
the coast of Mallay, are very famous for cock-fighting, in 
which they carry gaming to a much greater excess than the 
customs of Europe can admit; they stake first their property, 
and when by repeated losses all their money and effects are 
gone, they stake their wives and children. If fortune still 
frowns, so that nothing 1s left, the losing gamester begins to 
chew, or eat what is called bang, Shick Tins ine to be the 
same as opium; when it begins to operate he disfigures 
himself, and furnishes himself with such weapons as he can. 
get, the more deadly the fitter for his purpose, and the 
effect of the opium increasing, as he intends it should, he 
at length becomes mad: this madness is of the furious 
kind, and when it seizes him, he rushes forth, and kills what- 
ever comes in his way, whether man or beast, friend or foe, 
and commits every outrage which may be expected from a 
person in such circumstances. ‘This is what the Indians 
call a muck, or perhaps as Mr. Row says, a mecca, and when 
it happens, the neighbours rise, and combining together, hunt 
down, and kill the wretched desperado, as they would any 
other furious or destructive animal. Perhaps these parti- 
culars may excite some of your correspondents who are 
skilled in the languages of this part of the east, to give you 
still farther information on the subject. 


Tam, Sir, yours, Kc. 
Bengal, March \7, 1770. A. B. 


The authority quoted from Dryden by Johnson, very 
much favours this account of our Oriental correspondent, 
and probably gave T. Row the first hint of the word a muck 
being of Indian derivation, and it is therefore a pity that he 
did not cite it. 


Frontless, and satire-proof he scours the streets, 
And runs an INDIAN enuck at all he meets. 
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Thus Johnson has printed it, but it may be questioned 
whether Indian is intended as an adjective to muck, or whe- 
ther the words az Zndzan, are parenthetical: ineither casé it 
is printed wrong: if Indian is an adjective to muck, it should 
not have been printed with all capital letters, if not, the 
word ax as well as the word Zndian, should have been in the 
Roman character, and there should have been a comma both 
at 7uns, and Indian, thus 


And runs, an Indian, ‘muck at all he meets. 


but in either case it shews that Dryden knew from what 
country the word was derived. By our present correspon- 
dent’s account, it seems probable that a muck means to do 
mischief franticly. From the passage in Taverner, quoted 
by T. Row, it seems to mean simply to kill by a sudden 
onset. We shall be much obliged to any of our distant or 
Jearned correspondents who will acquaint us with the literal 
meaning of the word. 


1768, June. 
1770, Dec. 


nearest leeches 


XLII. Origin of the word Assassin. 
Mr. Urban, 


THE word assassin, whence comes to assassinate, assassinas 
tion, &c. is both Freneh and English ; and it is supposed we 
borrowed it from the French. But that might not be the 
case, since both nations might have it from a common ori- 
ginal, as nobody pretends to assert, it is a pure French, or 
even a Gaulish word. ‘Thus Mons. Menage, acknowledges, 
that it came to the French from the East, ce mot nous est 
venu du Levant acec la chose. This author says, Le Vieil de 
la Montagne, the Old Man of the Mountain, prince of the 
Arsacides, or Assassins and Bedins, fortifying himself in a 
castle of dificult access, in the time of our expeditions to 
the Holy Land, collected together a number of people, 
who engaged to kill whomsoever he pleased. Hence, he 
adds, both the Italians and the French call these people as- 
sassins that committed murders in cold blood. It seems they 
were also called .frsuctdes. Menage cites his authorities, 
but passing them by, I shall content myself with giving you 
the words of one or two of our English authors. Dr. Fuller 
says, (Hist. of the Holy War, p. 38.) “ Theseassassins were 
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a precise sect of Mahometans, and had in them the very 
spirit of that poisonous superstition. They had: somé 81x 
cities, and were about 40,000 in number, living near Anta- 
radus in Syria. Over these was a chief master+—— whom 
they called, The Old Man of the Mountains. At his ¢om- 
mand they would refuse no pain or peril, but stab any 
prince, whom he appointed out to death; scorning not to 
find hands for his tongue, to perform what he enjoined. At 
this day there are none of them extant, being all, as it 
seemeth, slain by the Tartarians, anno'1237, &c. 

Mr. Sale, in his preliminary discourse to the Koran, 
p. 246, gives the following authentic account of them. 
‘‘ Tothe Karmatians, the Ismaelians of Asia were very near 
of kin, if they were not a branch of them. For these, 
who were also called al molahedah, or the wnpieus, and, by 
the writers of the history of the Holy Wars, assassins, agreed 
with the former in many respects ; such as their inveterate 
malice against those of other religions, and especially the 
Mohammedan ; their unlimited obedience to their prince, 
at whose command they were ready for assassinations, or 
any other bloody or dangerous enterprises ; their pretend- 
ed attachment toa certain Imam of the house of Ali, &c. 
These Ismaelians, in the year 483, possessed themselves of 
Jebal, in the Persian Irak, under the conduct of Hasan 
Sabah; and that prince and his descendants enjoyed the 
same for 171 years, till the whole race of them was des y- 
ed by Holagu the Tartar.” Whence it appears, that the assas- 
sins were not Mohammedans, as Dr. Fuller suggests, but ra- 
ther of a religion set up in opposition to Islam, er that in- 
troduced by Mohammed. Both authors, however, agree in 
their characters as to their being professed bravoes, or murr 
derers; and it appears from Matthew Paris in several places, 
that the oriental name of this people, as a nation or commu- 
nity, was that of assassins. From the East it was brought to 
us, who were entirely unacquainted with it, till after the 
era of the crusades; and it has been now, for an, age or 
more, applied to persons of the like murderous dispositiort. 


Tam, yours, kc. 
1768, July. ; T. Row. 
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XLII. Account of the Collation and Revision of the English Bible, 
by Dr. Blayney. : 


To the Reo, the Vice-Chancellor, and the other Delegates of the 
Clarendon Press. 


THE Editor of the two editions of the Bible lately printed at 
the Clarendon Press thinks it his duty, now that he has com- 
pleted the whole in a course of between three and four 
years close application, to make his report to the delegates’ 
of the manner in which that work has been executed; and 
hopes for their aepeoveen 

nthe first place, according to the instructions he re- 
ceived, the folio edition of 1611, that of 1701, published un- 
der the direction of Bishop Lloyd, and two Cambridge edi- 
tions of a late date, one in quarto, the other in octavo, have 
been carefully collated, whereby many errors that were found 
in former editions have been corrected, and the text re- 
formed to such a standard of purity, as, it is presumed, is 
not to be met with in any other edition hitherto extant. 
' The punctuation has been carefully attended to, not only 
with a view to preserve the true sense, but also to uniform- 
ity, as fay as was possible. 

Frequent recourse has been had to the Hebrew and Greek 
Originals; and, as on other occasions, so with a special re- 
Be to the words not expressed in the Original uage, 

ut which our translators have thought fit to insert in Italics, 
in order to make out the sense afier the English idiom, or to 
preservethe connection. And though Dr. Paris made large 
‘corrections in this particular, in an edition published at 
Cambridge, there sti! remained many necessary altera- 
tions, which escaped the Doctor’s notice; in making which 
the edlitor-chose not to rely on his dwn judgment singly, but 
submitted them all to the ares examination of a select 
committee and particularly of the Principal of Hertford 
College, and Mr. Professor Wheeler. A. list of the above 
alterations was intended to have been given ia to the Viee- 
Chancellor at this time, but. the editor has not yet found 


a 


<< make it completely out. 
nsiderable alterations have been made in the heads or 
contents prefixed to the chapters, as will appear ov inspec- 
tion; and though the editor is uawilling to enlarge upon 
the labour bestowed by himself in this particular, he cannot 
evoid taking notice of the peculiar obligations, which both 
‘ himself and the public Jie under to the Principal of Hertford 
College, Mr. Grifith of Pembroke College, Mr. Wheeler, 
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Poetry Professor, and the late Warden of New College, so. 
long as he lived to beara part in it; who with a prodigious 
expence of time, and inexpressible fatigue to themselves, 
judiciously corrected and improved the rude and imperfect 
draughts of the editor. 

The running titles at the top of the columns in eaclrpage, 
how trifling a circumstance soever it may appear, required 
no small degree of thought and attention. 

Many of the proper names being left untranslated, whose 
etymology was necessary to be known, in order to a more 
perfect comprehension of the allusions in the text, thé 
translation of them, under the inspection of the above- 
named committee, has been for the benefit of the unlearned 
supplied in the margin. 

Some obvieus and material errors in the chronology have 
been considered and rectified, 

The marginal reference, even in Bishop Lloyd’s Bible, 
had in many places suffered by the inaccuracy of the press ; 
subsequent editions had copied those errata, and added 
many others of their own; so that it became absolutely ne- 
cessary to turn to and compare the several passages; which 
has been done in every single instance, and by this precan- 
tion several false references brought to light, which would 
otherwise have passed unsuspected. It has been the care 
of the editor to rectify these, as far as he could, by critical 
conjecture, where the copies universally failed him, as the 
did in most of the errors discovered in Bishop Lloyd’s edi- 
tion. In some few instances he confesses himself to have 
been at a loss in finding out the true reference, se the 
corruption was manifest inthe want of any the most distant 
resemblance between the passages compared together. 
Cases of this sort indeed did not often occur; so that a very 
small number only of the old references are, with the sanc- 
tion of the committee, omitted, and their places more use- 


fully cet ae 

It had been suggested by the late Archbishop of Canter- 
bury ; that an improvement might be made in the present 
editions of the Bible, by tsking in a number of additional 
references, of which many useful ones, as he suppased, 
mine be furnished from other editions referred to by him, 
and particularly from a Scotch edition, of which the present 
Vice-Chancellor was kind enough to lend a copy. The re- 
ferences found in it, which were indeed very numerous, 
having been severally turned to and examined, such of them 
were selected as the editor judged most pertinent, together 
with others that oceurred from his own reading apd observa- 
L 3 . 
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tion. In doing this he has endeavoured to keep clear of 
mere fanciful allusions, of which too many presented them- 
selves in the before-named Scotch edition; and to adhere 
as near as possible to the plan marked out in the former col- 
lection made by Bishop Lloyd; pointing out such passages 
chiefly, where the same history or the same name was in- 
troduced, the same matter treated of, or sentiment express- 
ed, or at least where parallels might fairly be drawn; and 
sometimes where a similar use of a particular word or ex- 
pression tended to illustrate the application of it, on another 
occasion. The number of references being thus augmented 
considerably, the collection upon the whole will, it is hoped, 
be pemarded as useful in the light ofa concordance, material 
as well as verbal, always at hand. 

In this state the quarto copy was sent to press; and the 
first proofs carefully collated with the copy, both text and 
margin; after which the second proofs were again read, and 
biter speaking the third likewise ; not to mention the 
requent revisions of proofs besides, which are common in 
correcting the press. ‘This proved indeed a very tiresome 
and tedious task; but was not more than was absolutely 
necessary in order to attain the degree of accuracy that was 
wished. A particular attention was required with respect to 
the figures belonging to the marginal references, where er- 
rors were continually creeping in after a manner that would 
appear highly astonishing to those, who have never been 
concemed in correcting multitudes of figures, as they came 
from the press. 

When the quarto sheets were printed off, the forms were 
lengthened out in order to make up the folio edition ; in do- 
ing which the parts were often so jumbled together, and such 
confusion introduced by misplacing the references, and mis- 
taking the chronolagy, that nothing else would suffice than 
a fresh collation of the whole with the quarto copy, and a 
repetition of almost the same trouble and care in the revisal, 
and in making up the running titles anew, as had been used 
before. But the editor thinks he has just reason to congra- 
tulate himself on the opportunity hereby given him of dis- 
covering and correcting some few trivial inaccuracies, which 
in spite of all his vigilance had escaped his notice in the 
quarto edition. So that the folio edition is rendered by this 
somewhat the more perfect of the two, and therefore more 
fit to be recommended for a standard copy. 

The editor humbly hopes this account of his proceedings 
will not be unacceptable to the ‘board; and will think his 
time and pains not ill bestowed, if he shall have succeeded 
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in his desire of giving satisfaction to those who honoured 

him with the employment, and of contributing in any wise 

to God’s honour, and the public utility. 

JTertford College, : B. BLayNey. 
Oct. 25, 1769. 


1769, Now. 


XLIV. Remarks on the Huetiana and a Passage in Virgil. 


Sir, 


IN the Huetiana of Mons. Huet, the most learned bishop 
of Avranches, of which you are now publishing a transla- 
tion, there isan emendation of a passage in Virgil which 
has met with general applause. Virgil in the first book of the 
Eneid resembles Venus to Harpalyce the Amazon, whom 
he commends for her swiftness in riding, which he describes 


thus: 


--—volucremque fuga pravertitur Hebrum. 
fEneid. 1. 321. 


But, says Mons. Huet, is there any wonder in Harpalyce’s 
excelling in swiftness the current of a river which was no 
way famous for any extraordinary property in that respect, 

since there are few rivers, which a person on foot, in his or- 
dinary way of walking, will not outgo? So he conjectures, 


we should read, 


volycremque fuga prevertitur Eurum. 





and then cites two or three passages from the same author 
to shew that whenever he has a mind to give an hyperbolical 
description of nimbleness, either in horses or men, he usually 
compares it to the wind, and particularly to the east wind. 
Huetiana p. 142. 

The emendation was so fortunate as to please Ruzuns, 
who accordingly produces it in his edition of Virgil, and ob- 
serves, that the letters in Hebrus and Eurus are much alike, 
and that Hebrus is a river of Thrace in Europe, whereas the 
Amazons lived in the Asiatic Thrace. Auaeus ad locum, 
Vigneuil Marville also espouses the emendation, and thinks 
it a most happy one, as the river Hebrus, according to all 
the geographers, had aremarkably slow stream. Melanges 


de L’ Histoire et de Literature iii. p. 267. 
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‘But now, with submission to these learned men, this ap- 
plauded emendation appears to me to be destitute of.a sufii- 
cient foundation. 

First, It is against all the rules of criticism, to substitute 
a familiar word, such as Kurus, in the place of a proper 
name, or one less common. 

' Secondly, It was extremely natural forthe poet, in speak- 
ing of the Zhressa ped ore to think of a Thracian river; 
and as to the distinction of the European and Asiatic Thrace, 
remarked by De la Rue, that is not much to be regarded, 
since in the poet’s eye Harpalyce was a Thracian of some 
sort, and that was enough. 

In short, if there be any unfitness, or impropriety, in the 
comparison, as I suppose there may, I would impute it to the 
authors inattention, or inaccuracy, from which no author 
whatsoever is totally exempt; and upon that footing, I am 
against making any alteration, even though the Hebrusbe a 
very slow river; and the more so, because J do not find that 
any one MS. authorises us to do it. 


Yours, &c. : 
1770, April. T. Row, 


XLV. On Translation.—Mickle’s Lusiad. 


the 


Nir. URBAN, id 


THE great advantages which the world receives from the 
Jabours of emment and learned men, are not so generally 
acknowledged as they ought to he. In our pursuit of li- 
terary knowledge, we selon stop to reflect on the means 
whereby we arg enabled to attain it.. The eas ptr sea 
annaliat, the dictionary maker, thaugh men of i ja- 
bour, and seme genius, must not expect their reward in4hat 
sort of gratit which contributes to their fame; nay, 
must be content to be cansidered as the drudges and pio- 
_ neers.of literature, to smooth the way for athers. ‘Nor does 
it fare mych better om translators; in this case, the origi- 
nal author en whole applause. A man reads the 
translation with advantage ant pleasure; hut thinks the 
commonwealth of letters no. more indebted to the person 
who introduced it into the language, than to the printer who 
printed, or ta the bookseller who sells the book. . 
From whatever cause this neglect of translators has arisen, 
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whether from the genéral inferiority of translations to their 
originals, or from a mistaken notion, that-a translator cannot 
be a good poet, (I mean here to speak only of poetry) it isa 
prejudice that has done much harm to literature, by pre- 
venting and varishe da Serir who are best able te 
their studies that way. Howcommonly does the world ex- 
claim, when any translation is made by one who has had in- 
vention enough to compose an original piece, what pity it is 
that such a genius should submit to the drudgery of 
translation ; forgetting that the genius of Pope thought it 
no submission to translate Homer, nor the much greater 
genius of Dryden to translate Virgil. 

It has been said of translators, and it is, I think, pretty 
nearly the truth, that they should be able to do somethin 
like what they translate, z. ¢. should be almost as good origin 
authors as shoe they translate; and if we duly consider 
their necessary qualifications, a nice judgment to dis- 
tinguish and preserve all the beauties of their original; a 
capacity of giving to the manners their strong and lively 
marks » to the speeches their true character and spirit ; to 
the sentiments, their full force and sublimity ; to the de- 
scriptions, their natural and animated colours; besides the 
Uiction and harmony of verse, which are entirely their own; 
we shall perceive, that the great distance between the trans- 
lator and the original wil] yanish, and be ready to own that 
translation is not the business of those who can only set a 
verse upon its feet, and tag together half a dozen couplets. 

It is worthy of the attention of a translator to make his 

oem read like an original. Now this can never be attained 
by a literal translation; but the question is, what latityde 
shall be allowed to him? This, I think, depends upon the 
character of his author. In translating aythors of so much 
judgment as Homer and Virgil, he cannot fellow them too 
clasely, if he preserves their fire and spirit. Their example 
will best teach him when to be plain, and when figurative 
and poetical ; when to rise into the bold and sublimé; when 
to be humble and unadorned, and when to pay a particu- 
lar regard to that imitative harmony,:in which they them- 
selves so much excel. Yet even here, he must often cope 
rect the idioms which are become obsolete and uncouth ; he 
must soften the speeches andthe manners, which to this 
ee age would appear ride and coarse ; and in this he can 
‘be guided only by his own judgment. But in poets of less 
, emimence he may use greater liberties. He must exercise 
his taste to discover their defécts, and his art to conceal 
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them. He must fend them spirit where they are dull, and 
correct that which is too ardent. He must labour to heighten 
thcir beauties, and, where they are wanting, he may ven- 
ture to supply them. In short, I apprehend that transla- 
tion will bid fairest for success, which has most jntrinsic 
merit, and which reads most like an original. 

l have been induced to make these remarks by the pe- 
rusal of a translation lately published at Oxford by Mr. 
Mickle; who has already favoured the public with two or 
three original pieces. The translation I mean, is the first book 
of the Lusiad, a Portuguese Epic Poem in ten books, written 
by Camoens. Its subject is the famous and useful discovery 
of the East-Indies, by the way of the Cape of Good Hope, 
under the conduct of Vasco de Gama. The adventures of 
this voyage furnished the poct with real incidents, more 
beautiful and natural than fancy could have framed: and for 
his machinery he had recourse to the Pagan system. 

This celebrated poem, though not equal to the first-rate 
Epics of Homer, Virgil, and Milton, may well hold a dis- 
tinguished rank among the secon; and it is with great 

leasure that I behold a resolution taken of-rendering it 
into English, by so able a writer as the author of the Con- 
cubine. 

The first knowledge J had of this translation, was from an 
extract in your last Magazine, compared with the old trans- 
lation of Fanshawe: the latter is indeed true to the sense of 
Camoens; but no more to be compared to Mr. Mickle’s, 
than a prose translation of the Aeneid to Dryden’s. If you 
will permit me to give an opinion, Mr. Mickle’s translation 

romises well to stand in competition with any made in the 
English language. His characters are well preserved and 
stronely marked ; his speeches have great force and spirit, 
his descriptions are masterly and sublime; his verse is 
written in a nervous and lofty diction, and in a fine harmony 
of numbers. I shall beg leave to produce a few instances 
as proofs of these observations. 
e character of Mars is finely drawn; and as great and 
sublime as any description given of him in the first classics, 
It-is introduced with the following noble simile. 


Thus when the storm with sudden gust invades 

The ancient forest's deep and lofty shades, 

The bursting whirl winds tear their rapid course ; 

The shatter’d oaks crash, and with echoes hoarse 
The .wountains groan, while whirling on the blast 

The thick’ning leaves a gloomy darkness cast; 


* 
# 
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Such was the tumult of the blest abodes, 
When Mars, high-towering o’er the dnb: \d 
Stept forth: stern sparkles from his eye-balls glane’dy 
And now, before the throne of Jove advanec’d, 
O’er his left shoulder his broad shield he throws; —' 
And lifts his helm above his dreadful brows: 
Bold and enrag'd he stands, and frowning round 
‘ Strikes with his spearstaff on the sounding ground. 


The effect of this action is exceedingly noble; the jast 
circumstance particularly is finely imagined ; ’ 


Heav’n trembled, and the light turn’d pale ——~ 


The allusion to the fable of Phaeton, is highly poetical, 
and ends sublimely. 


The bending rowers on their features bore, 

The swarthy marks of Phaeton’s fall of yore; 
When flaming lightnings scorch’d the banks of Po, 
And nations blacken’d in the dread o’erthrow, 


After describing the first engagement with the Indians, 
the poet goes on thus: 


t 


Unnumber'd sea-fowl rising from the shore, 

Beat round in whirls at every cannon’s roar ; 

Where o’er the smoke the masts tall heads appear 
Hovering they scream, then dart with sudden fear; 
On trembling wings far round and round they fly, 
And fill with dismal clang their native sky. 

Thus fled in rout confus’d the treacherous Moors. 


The turning of one part of the description into a simile 
and illustration of, the other, shews great address, and is a 
beauty of a pew and singular kind, which till now had never 
a place in any poem. 

I might quote many other beautiful passages in this trans» 
Jation ; particularly the fine description of the Night, and 
that charming simile of the Pilgrim; but I omit them, that] 
may have room to say a few words of that part of versificae 
tion, which is usually called sentimental harmony. 

By sentimental harmony, I mean not only the sound of 
words, considered as rough, smooth, broad, soft, &c. but also 
the length and cadence of. phrase, adapted to any senti- 
ment. This I conceive to be as capable of being reduced © 
to certain rules, as the scieyce of music is; for sound is 
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equally the ohject of hoth. The cadence I consider as 
equivalent both to the time, and to the rise and fall of the 
notes ; and the rongh, broad, soit sound of words, as ex- 
pressive of the forte or piano-of music, It is much to be 
desired, that‘a good treatise were composed on this subject, 
which would ‘be a standard rule, not only for composition, 
but pronunciation. If the narrow limits of the voice in 

ech-he mentioned as an objection, let it be remembered, 
that music does not cnjoy a great variety of expression ; 
and that the passions (of grief or joy, for example) are rather 
to be expressed by the movement, than by the rising or 
sinking of the notes. But the variety of sound in speech, 
is not less than of notes in music. Dionysius of Halicar- 
nassus in his treatise De Compositione Verborum, says the 
voice in speaking mey rise or sink two notcs and a half from 
its pitch; each of which is capable of a division, even to 
the eighth part of a note, as may be demonstrated by alge- 
bra; which gives no less than forty differentsounds. A dif- 
ference of time too is constituied, both by the long and 
short vowels, and by every consonant that enters into a syl- 
lable, as the abovee-nentioned author has clearly proved; so 
that speech, both for sound and time, is equal in variety, 
though not in compass, to the notes of music. 

Success in ‘this sentimental harmony, constitutes one 
great difference between a pleasing and a disagreeable 
writer. An harmonious composition disguises a muttitude 
of faults. A nice ear then is as necessary to a fine writer, 
astoagood musician: it is the only rule whereby he can 
judge of the length, the cadence, and the sound of phrase, 
that is best adapted to express particular sentiments; and 
though it be not always required to make the sound imitate 
the sentiment, yet a writer without an ear will be continually 
in danger of making the sound counteract it, which is always 
to be avoided. 

This imitation of the sentiment by the phrase, belongs to 
rose writers in common with poets ; which is evident from 
ence, that poets in attempting it sometimes fall into prose, 

@ licence not tobe allowed, except in thedrama. In the 
above-mentioned translation of the Lusiad, this kind of imi- 
fative harmony is often happily attained, as may be seen in 
the following instances. 


. The bursting whirlwinds tear their rapid course, - 
The shatter'd oaks crash ; and with echoes hoarse,’ 
’ Fhe mounteins groan—-P. $6. 
The prows, thei speed stopt, o’er the surges nod—P. 4}. 
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The watchman’s carol echoed from the pgows) ° 
Alone, at times, awakes the still repose~P, 44 
There wait; and sudden on the heedJess f mf 
Rush, and destroy them ere they dréad the biaw-aP. $1. 
A sudden storm she rais’d, loud howl’d the blagt, ae Ww. 


The yard arms rattled, and each groaning mast 
Bended beneath the weight.—P. 60. 


I shall close my remarks upon this excellent translation, 
with a fine example of the other kind of imitative harmony, 
which is produced by a proper choice of words expressive 
of the subject by their sound. Arms and ermour.are more 
fully represented to the imagination by terms of a bold and 
sonorous tone: accordingly the poet in the following de- 
scription has selected such words as are composed of: open 
and broad vowels, joined with the roughest consonants. 
The description in itself is picturesque and masterly. 


al gy 


Strait as he spoke, the magazines displayed 

Their glorious shew, where, tire on tire inlaid, 

1 dea of glittering steel the carabines, 

There the plum’d helms, and pond’rous brigandines ; 
QO’er the broad buckiers sculptur’d orbs emboss’d, | 
The crooked faulchions, dreadful blades, were crost ; 
Here clasping greaves and plaited mailguilts strong, ' 
The long bows here, and rattling quivers hung, 

And like a grove the burnisli’d spears were seen, 
With darts, and halberts double edg’d, between ;, 
Here dread grenadoes and tremendous bombs 

With deaths ten thousand lurking in their wombs ; 
And far around of brown and dusky red,_, 

The peinted piles of iron balls were spread. 


1771, Aug. ; D. Z. 


XLVI On the Mistakes of emineit Authors. 
Mr. Ursayn, 


I HAVE often ¢ ught, that if a collection were made 6f 
the Mistakes of entinent Authors, proceeding merely from 
étfulness or inattention, it would fill a volume mtuch 
larger than that of Sir Thomas Brown upon Vulgas Lrroms, 
A. Gellins hes, in his agreeable manuer,,. given us seyeral 
oversighta of this kind, ‘from Varro, Cicero, Corneliye Ne- 
pos, Virgil, and others: to which may be added, .a si 
one of Plautusin Zpidico, A. t. 3,1... 


A 
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— FE, Ubi arma sunt Stratippocli ? 
T. Pol illa ad hostes transfugerunt. 
EE), Armane ? 
T. Atgue quidem cito, 
E. Sertone dicts hac tu ? 
T. Serioinguam : hostes habent. 
E. Edepol facinus improbum. 
TZ. At yam alu fecerunt idem. 
Eritillt illa res honort. 
EF. Qui? 
ZT. Quia antea altis fuit. 
E. Mulciber credo arma fecit, gue habuit Stratippoctles. 
Travolaverunt ad hostes, tum ille prognatus Theti 
Sine perdat: alia apportabunt et Nerei filte. 


For it is evident, from the passage in Homer here alluded 
to, that the arms in which Patroclus was equipped for the 
field, and which Hector despoiled him of, were not made by 
Vulcan: it being in consequence of the loss of them, that 
Thetis procured from that God a new suit of armoar for 
Achilles, of which we have so beautiful a description in the 
eighteenth book of the Iliad. It is not, however, clear, whe- 
ther this mistake is to be imputed to Plautus himself, or was 
intended by that accurate painter of men and manners for a 
stroke of nature in the character of Epidicus; who, as a ser- 
vant, might well be supposed to have but a superficial ac- 
quaintance with letters,:and therefore, consistently eriough, 
to make such a blunder. But this plea cannot be urged for 
that oversight of Catullus, which has been remarked by 
Strada, and before him by Scaliger. I mean that palpable 
one in his poem on the marriage of Peleus and Thetis; 
where he pronounces the ship that sailed upon the Argo- 
nautic expedition to be the first that ever put to sea. 


Llla rudem cursu prima imbuit Amphitriten. 


And a few lines lower clearly confutes himself, in the Epi-_ 
sode of Ariadne, which constitutes the principal beauty of 
that poem : 


Thesea cedentem celeri cum classe.tuetur 
; Lndomitos in corde gerens Ariadna farores. 


Another slip of the same nature, and on the same occasion 
too as this last, is one that we meet with in Valerius Flac- 
cus. This anthor, towards the conclusion of his first book 
mentions Aigyptian and Tyrian Vessels as- existing at the 
same time with ¢hat in which the Argonauts were embarked ; 
for thus he makes Neptune speak, when going to allay the 
storm which Boreas ied rained: 


The Bath of Claudius Etruseus. 159 
: # 

-—— Veniant Pharia: Tyrixque carine, 
Permissumque putent 





Argonaut I. v. 644. 


though in the opening of it he had celebrated the voyage 
undertaken by those heroes, as the first that ever was made; 
and of course the futidica ratis--the vessel that carried 
them—as the first that had encountered the dangers of the 
ocean: 
Prima deim magnis canimus freta pervia nautis, 
Fatidicamque ratem . 


Wigan, Nov. 19. Q. 
1771, Nov. 


a 





XLVIEL Martial and Statius on the Bath of Claudius Etruscus. 


Mr. UrBan, 


THE * critics have remarked a strange disagreement be- 
tween Martial and Statius, in the elegant descriptions which 
those authors have given of the Bath of Claudius Etruscus ; 
but nat one of them, as I can find, hath attempted to account 
for it. See the Epigram de Etrusci Thermis, Martial. lib. 
VI. 42; andthe poem cntitled Balneum Etrus¢i, Stat. Sylv- 
jib. I. 5. Martial mentions the Onyx, and that species of 
variegated marble, which, from the imaginary resemblance 
it bore to the spots of the ‘serpent, was named Ophites, 
among the decorations of this Bath: 


Siccos pinguis Onyx anhelat estus 
Et lamina tenui calent Ophite: — , 


Statius in eapress terms excludes them both. 
Meret Onyx longe, queriturque exclusus Ophites. 


Now, there appears to me no other way of clearing up 
this difference between the two poets, but by attending to 
the different nature of their compositions. That of Statius 
was an erfempore production, thrown off hastily, during the 
course of an entertainment, at Etruscus’s table, as we find 
by his appeal to Etruscus himself: “ Claudii Etrusci testi- 
monium est, qui Balneolum a me suum intra moram cene 
recepit.” Praefat. ad Sylvar. hb. L, And it is evident from 
other passages of the Prefatory Epistles to the Sylva, that 
these sudden excursions were perfectly familiar to the 
muse of Statius; which, whatever honour they might re- 








7 4 ” 
_ * See Casper. Gevartii Papinianas Lectiones, and Thoma Stephens Cumment, 
in Statii Sylvas; as also, Vincent Collesso ad Martial. Epigram \ F 42. 


A6Q Greek T: fucpiption to be read backwards. 


flect on the poet’s abilities, must necessarily subject him to 
freqyent mistakes. Of this, the passage under considera- 
tion appears to be a remarkable instance: for I make no 
doubt, that, Martial’s Kttle piece on the same subject, 
though it has infinitely less poetry, has abundantly more 
‘truth in it; not being like the other, an ertempore effusion. 
For; that this poet had little or no turn for such sallies of 


genius, may-_fairly be presumed from the following distich, 
ib, XI. 91. 


Lege nimis dura convivam scribere versus 
ogis, Stella; licet scribere, nempe malos: 


which evidently.implies a consciousness, that he could not 
attempt them with success. This will appear still more 
pee le, if with sonie critics we suppose (what the subject 

eems to authorise) the following epigram to be pointed 
against Stating under the name of Sabellus: 


-Laudas Balnea versibus trecentis 
; Ceenantis bene Pontici Sabelle: 
Vis coenare, Sabelle, non lavari. 
Martial. lib. EX. 20. 
For then the ill-natured fling in the last line is easily ex- 
lained by that mortifying truth, the versibus trecentis, in the 
First ; and both together serve to intimate, in'language 
more intelligible than a thousand words, the envied superi- 
ority of this same fictitious Sa llus in a talent, to which the 
Epigram writer was sensible that himself had not equal pre- 
tensions. 
Wigan, Dec. 17. Q. 
1771, Dec. 





XLVIIT. Greek Inscription to be read backwards as well as forwards. 
Mr. Ursan, 


AVING seen a very extraordinary piece of music, com- 
posed by the famous Mr. William Byrd; (lately revived, 
and published by Dr. Alcock :) which is so contrived, that 
all the parts may be sung backwards, as well as forwards, it 
put me in mind of the following curious Greek inscription, 
round the font, in the church-at Sandbach, in Cheshire : 
the inserting of which, in your useful and entertaining Ma- 
gazine, will eule= many of your constant readers, and in 
particular, your humble servant, 


Litchfield Close, Dec. 1770. 1 JA. 
NITON ANOMHMA MH MONAN OPIN 
Which may be thus translated. 


Wash the sin, not only the face. 






Check PABBA tot to be ri 


* 
a he ee A 










he . e, " be 
in Risex ; apd J think: 
of the font, I believe the conceit & 
fosmation, and not Monkish. 
The common adage about which li somsbapouiice ls in- 
quires in your dast gazine, « TAP Belay 


oe my Ler at 


Quem J upiter vult perdere prius dementat, 


is supposed to ‘be'in‘Phaedrus; but: ihdvw iv it: from pretty 
authority: that it is notin: any cladéie"wathor, but-a-any 

ing taken' up and ysed at random, i {oss vuties Dy. Bre 

’ * awh Py wk Pg SARE. icky t ‘oy gt & 










Mr. Ursan, abt ° at 
THAT artificial Greek line, whigt js ‘sometimes found 
written upon fonts, and will read t me* both backward 


and forward, 


* 
re ae 


Moder daapapsive mn pen bee o4 


is aspecies of what Ihave séen called, on écedtint of the 
oo of composing the ike fantastical eee ce 
erses. But the sod 

tiét papsible td'be indkated, is a verse- 1 find“ in Miie- 

on’s Voyage to Italy, vol. ii. part ii. p. 676. edit, i714, Ryo. 


Sacrum pinque dabo, non macrum sacrificabo, : 
This, at the Old Cloistet PS. Marca Novels, : Florence, 






tuatio it eaP tanger sp policed: 
Eh Ss, ht ig “a gaTIwE wet © AP : ae 
Mi Maid} ak ree PLE MNF 5. apt + yaad £, is bt ae t 
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162 Greck,and Latin Adages. 


of the parties that are supposed to utter, one the Hexameter, 
and the other the Pentameter, viz. Abel and Cain. 

Few persons, I believe will chuse to spend their time in 
framing a like gigtcrack upon any subject; bot I am really 
of opinion a man might try a whole year, before be would 
us ae to succeed as well as the monk that composed the 
above une, 


% 


I an, Sir, 
Your humble servant, 
T. Row.. 


P.S. There is & farther magilarty in the verse above, 
which I was near omitting, makes it still more arduous 
avé remarkable. ‘The Hexameter and Pentameter are both 
Leonine verses, the‘middle and the ending of each rhym- 
ing tu one another. 

1770, Suppl. 

1771, Afarch, June. 


wigs 


XLEX. The Adage, Quem Jupiter vualt perdere, &c, illustrated. 


Ma. Ursan, 


THOUGH the trite adage, Quem Jupiter ult perdere, Ke. 
concerning the author of which one of your correspondents 
inquires, cannot, I believe, be fownd verbatim in any ancient 
author, the sentiment it conveys appears to be commonl 
adopted both by the Greek and ae writers. There is 
moreover a fragment of Publins Syruathe mimic, as I find it 
quoted by Grevnys in his Lectiones Hesjede, which preatl 
resembles the proverb in question, ‘ Fortuna quem vale 
dere stultum facit.” The same critic likewise quates for 
ines from an anouymous Greek author which contain a si- 
milar sentiment. 


" cm ae 
te wTov é 
Tis rv atc x oe fag ee 
Tosoury iy ads eudls Gy apaglarn, 
The frayment of Publies Syraus seems less chargeable 


with } ee Been Fb as it is commynly .psed ; the 
word Foriutor léss offensive than gp Mant a it 


\ 
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to mean the Suprdine Being, and the phrase stein Fact is 
softer than dementat: but the Greek evidently migkes t 
gods the efficient causes of those transgressions for which 
they aftefwards punish (fravhn) poor mortals, for the word 

«» is much too sttong td imply a bate permission. Gaw- 
vius indeed attempts to defend these atid other pessiges pF 
the same purport} but with how ligtle reason, is evident 
from the passage in Hesiod which occasioned the foregoing 
quotations. Speaking of the two kinds of strife sid which 
prevail in the world, the poet observes that the first 


qoatuoy Tt oLKaY wy dyes ODIAARS 
Extrin Bris THyk DIALs Beords, RAN tw” adayend 
Abardrar Buanow iow tition Beepstove, 


. Hes. op: lint 15. 





\ 


£ 
Upon the whole we must not expect ta find a consistent 
schemé’of theology in the writings of the poets, whateyer we 
may in those of the philosophers. 


I am, Sir, yours 
Ipswich. ak ida W. W. 


Mr. Ursa,” 


iN your volume for 1771, one of your constant readers 
desires some of eu classical correspondents to inform him 
in what original Roman author the common adage 


Quem Jupiter vult perdere, prius dementat, 


isto be found. D. H. intinvates, that it is not in any clissic 
author, but a sayig taken up and used at random. W. W. 
believes it cdritiot be’ found verbatim in any ancient author, 
though the Greek and Latin wtiters have, a he has shewna, 
comtndnly adopted the serttimerit. We may safely assert, J 
presufe; that it is rot in ary truly classre author, as the verb 
demento will not be found in atiy writer generally esteemed 
such. And may we not almost as safely pronounce, that, 
wherever this saying js to be found verbatim, it is onlya 
translation of the fo owing lines of Euripides, which occut 
m the Incertz Trago:dive, as published’ by Barnes ? . 

“Oras WH Aaigwy ave Hopovm xbexd, , 

ae Tor a serads piven. V. 436, ae ‘s 
: ed . ee . 3 


ao oft g¢ - 


baa cal eh 

In’ Barnes's ricté apon this absape ‘amone obtver, 
Ferences,. tre: sdda,——°' Tale eae corrutns We Wetted 
% M 2 


A&S ' Critique én Virgil, Xe: 


Sibyl, nor is it in the least. probable, that the sight of any 
other being in the universe could affect herso sensibly as 
that of Aineas, who had been the author of her greatest wis- 
fortunes, and the immediate occagion of her death. 

I have sometimes been inclined to fancy, that the poet, in 
this passage, might possibly design to hint to us, in his de- 
licate muntier, the difference between the states of the liv- 
mg ahd the dead; to intimate, that, though the Jaifer may 
retain all the passions and resentments * to which they were 
enslaved upon earth, yet, in this state of separate beings, 
those passions can only prey upon the spirits that entertain 
them, and so much the more keenly as they are now de- 
ik of the power of gratifying, or giving vent to them. 

he duration of the vicious appetites beyond the grave, and 
their attendance on the soul in the next life, is a favorite 
doctrine of Plato. As Virgil was a great admirer of this 
authér, and has evidently adopted his principles of philo- 
sophy, his shadowing out this‘ favorite tenet of his master, 
in thé conduct of Dido, may, perhaps, be thought no im- 
probable conjecture. 

The affinity of the subject leads me to touch upon a point, 
which I have frequently canvaseed in my own thoughts, but 
could never yet satisfactorily clear up. I mean the conduct 
of'Silius Italicus in his thirteenth book; wherein, after con- 
veying his hero into the Elysian fields, in imitation of his 
ha original, he presents him with a view of several of the 

eroes who figured in the ‘Frojan war : 


Inde vero stupet Macide, stapet Hectore magno; 

= sa gradam, venerandaque Nestoris ora 
itatur, geminos aspectatis LETUS Atridas, 

Jamque ehactin, corde equantem Peleia facta : 


representing him, we sce, as gazing upor the others with 
wonder and astonishment, but dcizatt with say, which appears 
to me’ atterly misplaced,-at the sight of the two royal 
ant brothers, the most determined enemies'df.the house 

of Priam, and consequently of ‘Aneas, from whom the Ro- 
tives, arid: Scipio, -a8 one of them, affected to derive the gery - 
of their ‘o ra ee Rtiansselinae’ f hal mach mbre 
roptiety, have shewn his bero expressing his satisfaction oh: 
Bie cbectrance of a-Trojati chief: And: fadloed, he awekens 
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Critique on Silius Ttallcas, Kei a67 


all aur attention, and prepares us for some stich pleasing in- 
cident a few lines higher, in that noble encomigm upon 
Homer, which he puts into the mouth of the Sibyl; who, 
after expatiating to Scipio on the merits of the venerable 
bard, judiciously closes the whole with this fine stroke, ad- 
mirab y calculated to recal his thoughts (as it instantly re- 
cals ours} to his Trojan wannabe f that the. muse 
of this divine poet had dtkewise immortalized his mother coun- 


try, Troy. 
— Et VESTRAM tulit usque ad sidero TROJAM. 


Now, I appeal to the judgment of the critical, reader, 
whether these words, and the place they are found in, do 
not naturally make him expect to see the young Roman in- 
troduced to some of the heroes of the Dardan race? and 
whether he is not disappointed to find the poet slurring over 
the name of Hector with the same undist beuihing mars 
of cursory attention as that of Achilles,—-stupet acide, 
stupet Hectoré magno,—without suffering it to excite pt- 
culiar emotions of pleasure and admiration in the breast of 
Scipio; and stijl more so to behold these emotions excited 
in him by the appearance of Agamemnon and Menelaus, 
Nestor and Ajax? 


Ajacisque gradum, venerandaque Nestoris ora 


Miratur, geminos aspectans Jatus Atridas. 


If these may be deemed #mproprieties, and certainly they 
seem to*be such, by what name shall we call. che tofal-omis- 
ston of Romulus and A neasi—The poet, in order, we may 
presume, tq animate his hero, by great examples, to the 
pursuit of honest fame, seleets the most conspicuous charac- 
ters of gntiquity to pass in review before him ; angl,: to incite 
him, as a, Roman, to direct that passion‘ solely to the goed of 
his eee to make that the ultinate object of his ambi- 
tion, and thence to expect the truest and, most durable 7e- 
nown, points out to him, by the Sibyl, a of his um- 
mortal countrymen, who, devoting their labours’ and their 
lives to that noble end, had finished, in her service, the 
same career of glory that he was himself now going to enter 
upon. Is it not reasonable here to look for, do we not 
ey eapect to deg a oe: heed poker hase a 

mans, neas the father t 2 us 
the fodnder of their state? It is true, Lavinia and Hersilia, the 
M 4 


so : esccrteneunenoagine Ke. 


es, are briefly announced by 
tie 87> in oe io ie mig o of ok 
ing UT Aas 
chy pie se vane. ae "3 
‘the 2 watk ‘aie ine  vitgibs, But, 
a forsee ding the ne Borel bloke eee this payne aoe 
ysiugn 
certs cage e ae ab licesy ai with ape Laoag some of 
are touched (those of Lucretia and Virginia in parti~ 
oplar) methioks his neglecting to 9 bring upon the scene the, 
distinguished male worthies of his country, must be 
dered as r capital error ; especially since he could have 
fou upd an employment for them, so, excellently adapted to 
ther situation and character; or would d there not have been 
nitely more propriety in ‘ushering i in Scipio to the ac- 
quaintadce of Romulus. or Ainegs, and describing him as 
sceking the path io true glory ai their mouth, rather than at 
thet ‘oF Alexander the ‘Great’ i ere was so striking @ 
ee between that monarch and the young Roman, jn 
the vicious unbridled passions of the one, and the mild 
virtues, the amiable wel rogulated affections of the other ; 
and, at the same time, so happy a resemblance between the 
latter and Eneas in barticulat, inthe distinguishing cha- 
racteristics of each, prety and valour; that this consideration 
ay one would think, might have determined the poet to 
send him with that in inquiry to the Frojan, in preference of 
the Grecian, chief: 


- ome Simitique cupidine rerum 
Pectora nostra calent, que te via scire superbum : 
Ad decaus, et sammas laudum | perduxerit artes ? 


coouel that it is a Paying oor compliment to -eH the 
, and particularly to thosé two their ‘great 

Propet a cep to’ yepresént one of their de: 
caret as tarnishing, in effect, the lustre of thejr atchieveo 
masta, and tearing, ay chai the laurels from their-brows, 
by thew plucing the ig ate ee the head of ae 
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Critigue on Silius Italiens; Ke, © 169 


model held ont by. Virgil, or to the truth of nature 
h d ‘stkth hail 
ste a sate en ublicar spicy, and. stern } 


ness, that ie present o ne 9 
bay Be first an ad gest ¢ of that name al @ ak balding can: eb f 
ore 

J will venture, yet anther, to o haaatd an ‘eros Sh 
taunting air and insult, with Scipio ee pe 
is as unworthy of him as pag a ae obsey a And 
strain, in which he offers incense to Al einer is un heoatie 
ing him asa Roman. It must, however, be confessed, tin 
his address to Amilcar be a blemish, it isa beautiful otie, 
such as we would not willingly part "with ; since, it gives nd 
poet + an opportunity of di aying, to great advantage, the 
ferrible graces which distinguish this fierce and imperious 
commander. Having learned, from the Seeing ie that a 
general havock and destruction’ marked the progress of Annibal’s 
arms tn Italy, the disdainful shade stalks st erage 
after uttering this malignant exultation ; 









Quod si Laurentia vastat 
Nunc igni regna, et Phrygias res vertere tentat ; 
. pietas, O sancta:fides, O vera propago, 

a ue utinam amjssum reparet decus! inde citatg 
Ceisus abit gressu, majorque recessit imago. 


Another thing, which has always strack me as an egregious 
oversight in this author, is his ee totry his hand at & 





® Eneas; indeed, es decorum required, addresses Dido; =~ = one, ela, 

gucept his nis friends and his countrymen, Anchises, Deiphobus, and atindras. 
+ tt amazes one to observe the character which Scaliger gives of ‘nis author : 
** Silium expediamua, quem equidem postremum bonorum poetaram existimag 
quia xe poetam quidem, Non nervos, non nutmeros, non spirituin habet. Adeo 
vero ab omaj venexe alienus est, ut nallus juvensptior ait,”-—Poetic. li. VI. 
cap. 6. And yet, notwithstanding the severity of this.criticism, there eprtainly 
are apr Aiaapes dene proofs of a fine geniug, and an,elegant taste, in various 
re his posin: ‘in these beautifal fines on the Power of oops in the ele- 
enth book-—the Emcomium en Eanius in the sieditth-i bins on Homer in the 


thirteeyt the yaaa laa} Cicerigh xine pe: eighth tush mare plirtie 
y is the ad eae cf Plonsare and st in the begigning of tha 
fifteenth béok. The imtelligert reader will, peobah y, think the judgment of 


that oe ghar being infallible, wie could = eae of* wo. ery it 

to Catullus, promquacing Frac 4 nN after; a - 

ferent is the opinion of a critic of axg: roan 

these matterg, ‘there lies no appeal} , poetam meo pene toae 
jadicio " enpesaas Ciceronis apprime studiosum fulsse, &c.”—Muret. Var, 

Leet. lib, IL, cap. 44, : revs 
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¥10 Critique on Shakespeare, 


iKetch of Casar and 'Poinpey, (which, however, hias hothing 
pew in it to récémmiend' or to palliate the attempt) when the 
ce outlthes of their character had been pencilled out 
fso masterly 4 manne? by Virgil, “And what renders this 
oversight still more extraordinary is, fa the recent contest 
between Vitellius and Otho afforded the noblést character 
for thé poet's Elysium, by the death of the latter; which we 
find making, afterwards, so exquisitely fine a figure even in 
the Kands of the historidy. 

Wigan, April 24, Q, 

3772, May, 

eo 
LI. Critique on Shakespeare, 


Mr. Urpayn, 
THIS line in Hamlet, Act III. Scene I. 
Or to take arms against a sea of traubles,” 


has given great offence to the critics, on account of the 
harshness of the metaphor. Mr. Pope proposes to read 
gtege instead of sea; and bishap Warburton peremptonily 
pronsunces, “Without question Shakespeare wrote 


——~ Against assail of troubles.” 


In defence of the text, I beg leave to observe, that there 
js a passage in the Prometheus Vinctus of schylus, the 
Athenian hakespeare, from which one stréke of the ima- 
gery might seem to have been literally copied; 


Averimpepor ys wergyorsrupas dunce 
; ' V. 671. 


” fhe stormy sea of dire calamity: 


and another, ‘in whieh the figure is, certainly, as harsh as 
that, —“ To take arms against = sez of troubles :”-— 
ao atere we LE ane «44 Ro 4 
0) Pagel De epee arwceve’ sree , 
Peiapoed divs abpitow ately - 
A “. y, 810-11, 
« ash w A a 
My plaintive words in vain canfus'dly beat 
Against the wenes af hatefab muery: 


} 
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J would not, however, be ni rae to offer this similarity 
of expression ag an atgument, that Shakespeare was con- 
versant in Aeschylus; any more than I take the “f rasem- 
blance,” which same crities have discovered, ** between 
the leading ideas of Malvolio in the Twelfth Night, apd 
those of Alnaschar in the Arabian Nights Entertainments,” 
to prove him acquainted with Arabic. All that is hereby 
intended is, to shew, from the example of a genius as bold 
and eceentric as his own, that the harsh ‘constructing of 2 
metaphor, or the jumbling of different onesin the same sen- 
tence, is not peculiar to Shakespeare, nor a sufficient reason 
¢o authorise an alteration of his text, | 


Wigan, Sept. 23, Q. 
Mr. URBAN, 


IN your Magazine for September, I produced a passage or 
two from Aéschylus, to prove, that Shakespeare is ot sin- 
gular in the use of this metaphor, * A sea of troubles,” with, 
which two of his commentators are so much offended as ta 
propose each a,different emendation, In support of the 
text, to the authority of the old Greek bard, may be added 
the suffrages of two modern poets. Baudius, in an elegant 
copy of Latin Iambics, written in 4 fit of sickness; and ad- 
dressed to his friends, hag the following beautiful passage 
where we find an expression perfectly similar to that o 
Shakespeare. I shall make no apology for the length 
the quotation, not doubting hut every reader of taste wil 
think one unnecessary. 


‘’ Dulces amici, Baudius vobis abit 
Lubens et yltro, patriamque cogitas, 
Perfunctus hoc errore jam portum subit, 
Sacroque morsu Sigere parat. 
Vos, si quid in me dignum amari quod foret 
Améstis unquam, preteg hoc mers onus, 
Quod palpitat nunc, spiritu pauxillulo 
Donante vires, et vetante adhuc moxi, 

ox funus atque fumus ut decesserit 
Armee salillum ventuli flabrds levis ; 

Ne, queso, ne vos error in frandem trahat 
Fallace fuco humanitatis blandiens, 
Ut his solutum corporis compagibus 

» Me funéradi Jageatis nznia, 
Turpique planctu: quippe tum demu, Fruar 
Vita, vocart vimanas vesometicty — 
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on hac mali tab CUurarum MA! ¢, 
lestra luctus, offciia cladium, 
Fomes dolorum, mors (ut absolvam) mera, 
Quem, morte-nunc selinguo sen.angratus, 
Parere promptus imiperatori Deo 
Cui militat gens omnis bec mortalium.”” 


Dodmminidi Baudi: Epistol. Cent. 1. Epist. viii. 


We meet with ‘another instance of the same metaphor, 
ing curious modern Greek song, which the very ingenious 
M. de has given us, in his Sentimental Journey through 
Greece, (vol. iil. p. 95.) as a proof, and cértainly no bad one, 
that the poetic fire of ancient Greece ts not altogether extin- 

ished. I transcribe no more than is necessary for my p ar 
pee the rest may be seen in the volume and page refere 
F' to, 


Mi dvovaless wolsua Bdoare ws 13 raped ‘ 
"— Bijaces, weed xewrivive, xed vcr o¢tOw kortive 
Srd TEAATOL TON TIMOOPON | pe iwinbeduyoy Recipery 
Ml avbuug crxO pus, opidpus nal ivathuc. 
Mi xiuera wodAer nai pir, lehart arareracr piste , 


“] struggle with ali the misfortunes of natute, plunged 
into an abyss of misery. Wandering, floating on this 
Ocaam or Distress, my frail bark must soon be over- 

: trary impetuous.winds raise the angry waves, 
which besiege me, and urge them on to my destruction. I 
pant for breath in the rhidst of a thick fog.” 


Wigan, Nov. 20, Q. 
1772, Sept. Nov. 
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Mr. Ussay, - 
% 4 wae ot 3 ai} t 


IN reading Seneca’s Tragdilids, lately set with the fol- 
lowing passage, J ius ‘ 
Neo, aiue, trepidant Leper». ee a 
“i> Bese Oot v."1057, 


Hea ba MG Ta Ge ose iad sptdy 


vy s 
which I beg leave to present. to your correspondent J. Z. 
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as the most decisive answer to the question proposed by him 
conceming thisline in Juvenal: 200,61 ayy ot 


Et mote ad junam trepidebis drundinis sandra.’ 
* go he 


It proves the propriety of the common’ reading béyond 4 
doubt: it is a case 1 pornf, and more conelasive than a thou- 
ae aeeer foe sitet Aye 

. I mention the Hercules Saas sasat of Senece's ; 
though I am not ignorant of the ee a has be a 
moved by the critics about the authenticity of some of the 
pieces, which have been handed dowa to us under the name 
ofthat author. This tragedy, in particular, has-been, pro- 
scribed and reprobated in the severest manner by, the ede r 
Heinsius : “‘ Hecad Herculem in Oeta,” says he, “quant qui 
Senece ascribunt, judicii sui integritatem non tuentur.” 
And again, ‘Sermo arguit longe post reliquas scriptam. 
Multa stiwrna, indigna Seneca utroque, et nihil minus quam 
Latina, occurrunt.” Duan. Heinsii Anitiadvers. in Senecrs 
Trageed.—Heinsiane earum Editioni adjunct. pp. 550 and 


577. i however, has admitted it into the - num- 


* An cxceilent critic has thia observation copceming the anpbgpaf language: 
“A Latin writer would say, Jn copraho multum*  sauguinis factum,cst, ee thas 
battle a great deal of blood was spilt); but if, from thence, any one should ow 
infer that he might write, fir co’ tonewio multum'vini factum est* (th that witter- 
tginment a greet deal of wine was spilt], he’ would proceed apod a véry etety 
seppasition; unless he could give aa instance af the expression”, Merklang’s 
Remarks on the Epistles of Cicero to Brutus, &c. pv 85, re tee 

I have frequently heard Mr: Pope's Inscription dn Shakespeare's’ Mond! 
ment ip Westminster-Abbey censured, as though the last hae’ were. neltbet 
good Latin, nor in the true Epitaph stile and taste: a 

‘ i d 


~, ’ 


Gulielmo Shakespeare, 
Anno post mortem CXXIV, 
Amor pubfiest posuit. ‘ 


' 


I therefore submit it to the criticel reager, w the following payage from 
Ovid witl, or will not, serve to remove the first part of the objection, and, oy 
wrciogy, to establish ube parase at least of thd Inscription: 
Tempora sacrata mea sunt velata corona, 
eo Publicus iavite quam favor imposuit. — ; 
. - Ep. ex Ponto, lib. ir, Ep xiv, Y 55. 
eh et Pa A 
: 
~ * This expression scenisWreow ed Guth hd Crpak twas Hiss», sin instance of 
which we have iy Empipidess ss 


‘Medadas, 0 rusdewr atan nals ret pos Port. uece ae 
f 9 guy cis a, Q ~ , Oppetl vi abe: 


ms mgr rw 
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ber of those which he ascribes to one of the Senecas$ 
‘¢ Plerasque ex istis Annzi Senecer esse fateor—-sed Seneca 
novioris :” and his admission of it is approved by Pontanus, 
—[See J. Lipsii Animadvets. in Tragadias Senecm, and Jo. 
Isac, Pontani de Tragediarum Auctorjhus Prolegomenon, 
ennexed to the edition of Seneca’s Tragedies, pubhished 
by Scriverius, ctem notis variorum, Leyden, 1620.] Rutger- 
siug, tod, seems to acknowledge it for Seneca’s, by quoting 
it, indifferent y, with the polytus, and the Troades, 
which are universally allowed to be of the hand of thas 
author, (See Jani Rutgersii Var, Lect. lib, VL cap. 17.) 


W igai, Oct. 23. Q. 
1772, Oct. 


LITL Critical Remarks on some passages in V, Paterculus and 
Petronius. 


Mr. URzan, 


* 
I HAVE always suspected a false reading in a passage of 
V. Patercalus, near the end of the first‘ book, where that 
elegant author displays so much judgment in tracing out 
the reasons why the most eminent writers of Greece and 
flome flourished, respectively, in or about the same ara, and 
so much taste in ascertaining and distinguishing their 
several merits. The passage qi mean is this: ‘* Nam, nisi 
aspera ac rudia repetas, et inventi laudanda nomine, in Ac+ 
cio circaque eum Romana tragcedia est; dulcesque Latint 
leperis facetie, per Cecilium, Terentiumque, et Afranium, 
suppari etate nituerunt.” Vel. Patere. i. 17.—Now, deporis 
Jacetia seems to be a tautology, unwerthy the precision of 
this accurate writer; since cach of these terms, I appre- 
hend, separately denotes those * delicate traits of wit, those 
exquisite strokes of pleasantny and humour ; in a word, all those 


* Jam ut ad deperes, salts, grating, et venustaies veniamus ; cerstum est, 
fere ag tolli a nicule, quemadmodum ab a tollitur virtus, Quare 
Terentio ac Menendro tribuunt, po asigcle- ae i; vero Horatius Plants con- 
cedit, verum wurbanet.” Dar Heiasa Disieriat. Hejasikns Terent,’ Comediar, 
Kdymoui prefix. p. 92, ee ee ee 

“<< Facetam queaque non tagtutm cisre ridicule nor consistere,—Decoris bane 
magis, et exculte‘edjusdain clegentie wppeliationem puto. 

Runti. Inst. Or, BY. vicap- 5. 
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Braces of elegance and politeness of the most refined facetious 
ness and urbanily, so essential to the comic muse, Whic 
historian meant to intimate had been, at length, igplante 
into the Latin language, and, at one and the same period, 
nearly, shone out with distinguished lustre in those three 
Latin poets. Cicero, it is evident, frequently uses 'tié 
words depos and facetie* ay synonymous expressions: ‘ Ve- 
runtamen, ut dicis, ‘Antoni, miultum in causis persepe / 

et fatetiis, profici vidi.” Ye Orat. ii. 54. Again, Quis ext 
igitur, qui non fateatur,’ hoc lepore, atque his facetils, non 
minus refutdtim esse Brutum,” &c. Ibid. 55. And, mor 
particularly, “* Etenim, cum duo genera sint facetiarum, al- 
terum aquabiliter in omni sermone fusum, alteroth peracy- 
tum et breve.” Ibid. 54. And, ‘‘ Non enim fere quisquam 
reperietur, preter hunc [Crassum] in utroque genere le- 
poris excellens, et illo, quod in perpetuitate sermonis, et 
hoc quod in celeritate atque dicto est.” Ibid. We see 
here two distinct species of wit, or pleasantry, defined 
which are denoted, indiscriminately, by the terms facetie sind 
lepos: so that these terms had clearly the samet significa- 


* Tur. Quid est? Gra. Facele, lepide, laute, nihil supra. 
Ter.’ Euguch. Act. aij. Sq.1. 3%, 


eat enim /eporum 
Disertus pater, acfaretarum. 





Catuli, ad Asinium, v. §. 


stove tuo lepore 
Incensus, Livini, facetusque. ; 
/ Ia, ad Licinium, v. ¥, 

+ We meet, indeed, with depos facetiarum in two passages of Cloero: “ Liban- 
dus etigm ex omnj genere urbanitatis facetiarum quidam ‘epos; quo, tanquam 
sale, perspergatur omni¢ oratio.” De Orator. 1.34. And, again, in his de-~ 
acription of the oratorical talents of Crassus: “ Erat summa gravitas, crat 
cum gravitate junctus facetiarum, et urbanitatis dratorius, non scurttfilis, lepos.’” 
In Brut: 143. In both these places I take sacetyn.to be the geaud, and depos 

especies; understanding Cicero to intend, in tbe firat passage, « ¢erfam grace, 
an air df politeness antl pleasantry, which ought to animate the whole composi 
tide 5 and, in the letter, a certqin delicacy of wit, an elegance of rgillery pnd vids 
cule, ming the dignity of the erator, totally different from the coarse fests, the 
low, illiberal humour of thedrull and tha. bufioon, Fors-thet depos signifies: semetimes 
me gracefulnest, a gentility, a poltences af manner, is evident likewise from Cicero: 


<* Rests: he itures facetiis, ingnam, C. Juliva, 1,2, et su f, ot wiqtia: 
livus suis bus presti iiphasian fuit et ilfe quidem ee 
uDguaimn i , j ~- 4a Brut, 


177,“ Vax, gestus, et omnis actio aime, fapore.”!, Ibid. $98,.  Hajus actio 
eon set sinieuulecn Aitamid, Geo cee taut oogim, in ila avteds 
; sume. bilaritas, laboruss. 


*Omaisque site. depos ; 
‘que requics.”  Plia. Nat. Mist. i. xaxi. cap. I. Theve instances deternign 
the meaning of lepos facetiarum; they prove, tod, the propriety eff this construo. 


i Chitical Hemarki oh ¥: Peserculus and Petrowsus. 









Cecilio ac ereatio, non Pisa 


moe Liciniusn, aut étianr cogitare 

mi ing ium zm comitem om det; Afranium ; date 
spear delaghtr inquit, per Cecilium, Teren- 
ifraniom, muppari etete florucrunt” Rutgers. 

fi Lect. oi iv. @ap. "19. 


The authority of Aulus ot 1 who, in a critique on 

, from Varro, that poet’s facetia sermonis, 

renders this reading stl still avere bable: * Quasdam étiam 

Loo as] probavit Pace oe atgue Facétia 
ioe, Noct. Att. iii. 3. 

ere igen erroneous reading, pete Tank, fa the follow- 

i passage of Petronius's Poem on the Civil War, 

Shih, h, scaring to my judgment, spoils half the beauty 





of it- 


ar 


-< ie contra, sedes Erebi, qua eolbn aie dehiscit, 
c late Ditis chorus, horrida Erinnys, 
‘Fiona minax, rca armata Megeera : 
pieomared insidieque, et turida mortis ned 
V. 253-6. 


Vg line is evidently @ parody of two passages in 


_ oo eire atree formidinis ora, 


saa STAGE, t , dei comitatus, ce 
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totally unpoetiecal, as the fire and force of Pefrotiius, with thé 
great tretical abilities he possessed, could nevef suffer hin 
to admit. J, therefore, make not the least doabt, that, when 
he adopted one of Virgil’s shadowy beings [énsidiagwe}, he 
adopted also the other [1regtee}], deeming the latter equally 
fit to figure in the court of Plutd, as his great master had in 
the ai of Mars. Hence, without hesitation, I would 
read, " 


Ireque, insidizque, et lurida mortis imago, 
Wigan, Nov. 24. Q, 
1772, Nov. 
ee 
LIV. Inquiry as to’ the real author of the book De Imésatione 
Christi. 


Mr. Ursan, 


IT has long been matter of controversy, by whom the cele» 
brated treatise ‘“‘ De Imitatione Christi,” usually attributed 
to Thomas 4 Kempis, was written, As the book, for its in- 
trinsic merit, has been printed more than forty times* in 
the original Latin, and near sixty times been translated into 
modern languages, our pains may not be wholly misem- 
ployed in inquiring who was really the author of it. 

Some of the first editions, it is said, as those of Brescia, in 
1485, and Venice, in 1501, ascribe the work to St. Bernard. 
In an inventory of books, belonging to Monseigneur Compte 
d’ Angouleme, and of Perigord dated the firat of January, 
1467, there is mention of the Imitation of St. Bernard, ina 
very old letter; a proof it was at that time the general 
opinion, that this justly admired treatise came from the pen 
of that venerable personage; but no proof seems to be ad- 
vanced for this supposition. St. Bernard was imagined to 
‘be the only man capable of such 9 work at that tinre.: The 
naive of St. Francis, which may be found in the Imitation. 
B. UL c. xxxviii. § 6, is alone sufficient to refute this error. 
But the most probable conjecture, at this distance of time, 
is, that Jean Gersen, abbot of. Verceil was the true authar, 
and that the book was composed between the years 1231 


4 
r 




















4 





* 4 


nw oy ~ aa as * ‘ 3 4 ia ~e fr Py ey fe 
* See Hart's Amaranth. p. 22. Worthington’s Kempis, p. 3. preface, 
VOL. 1. N 
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8nd 1240.. M. Velare, the Jate Paris editor of a Latin and 
French edition, has craks thé public bop a anda 
on this subject, in. which be appears satisfactorily to prove, 
that the a was extant before the’ thirteenth century. ‘As 
an évidence of this fact, it clearly appears, that the author 
belonged fo the bBey of Verceil, from a copy of the Innita- 
dion, preserved jn the monastery of St. Catherine of the 
Congregation o Mount Cassin. . : 

It appears from two passages in the Jintation, that thé au- 
thor was a morik, ‘ Vita bohi monachi crux est, et dux 
paradigi, LW. c. xiii. § 5; and, in L. IIL. c. viii. § 51, he 
povltively acquaints us with this circumstance, when he 
places himselt in the number of those who had forsaken all 
terrestrial delights, to immure themselves iu a cloyster, 
** quibus datum est, ut, omnibus abdicatis, seculo renun- 
cient, et monasticam vitam assumant.”? Now Thomas 4 Kem- 
pis was not a monk, but a yegular canon, of the order of St. 
Augustine. The Benedictines always esteem it their greatest 
happiness to be ranked among the monks; on the other 
hund, the regular canons think it no such blessing. 

Another cucumstance which may be adduced, is, that 
about the period before mentioned, the abbot of V erceil 
was celebrated ag a great master of the spiritual life, and in- 
timately acquainted with the pious St. Francis of Assise, 
who died in 1226, and the master of St. Anthony of Padua, 
who died in 1231. 

M. Velart assures us, that he has in his possession an an- 
cient French translation of the book, reprinted at Anvers, 
by Martin Lempereuy, about the year 1530. It appears to 
be the work of a priest of the diocese of Metz, who ren- 
dewed it into that luffruege from a translation in the German 
tongue, vot being able, efter much pains, to procure the 
Latin original, In ‘a short preface, prefixed to the treatise, 
he tellp as, that this version in German was made by the 
pious Ludolph of Saxony, who, according to Menchen, au- 
thor of the Dictionary, flourished in 1330. Thus it plainly 
appears, that a translation of the Imitation was extant even 
previous to the birth of Kempis. | 

In the library of the King, at Paris, ‘among different MSS. 
of thé Imitation, there is one to ba seen, which M. Mello, 
_who died in 1761, ahd who was a connoisseur in ancient 


writings, used to say, a d to be written about the year 
300. - At the end, in thé same hand-writing, is the tract de 
tribus tapernaculis; but this MS. appears not to be the ori- 


ginal, form the faults which occurm it. We are, therefore, 
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be Ps i. oe tw ™~ af 
perhaps, not mistaken; in placing the eompositiot about the 
ear 1230. * 

: A MS. examined in 1671, the éighth in the pogidalion of 
the abbey of St. Berioit; id Podolirone; begins thua, “ ae 
liber Johannis primus de conteniptu mundi.” The finious 
MS, of Arone, which has engaged the twd leatned Jesuits, 
Possevin and Bellarmin, to adopt the opirion that Getsen 
was the author; informs us of his office, in these words: 
‘‘Incipiunt capitula libri primi abbatis Johannis Gersén.” 
The name and difice of the author is e¢vén repeated five 
times. Front a copy printed at Venice, in 1501, we léatn 
of what abbey he was principal. This copy eget baa the 
abbey of St. Catherine of the congregatidn of Mount Cas~ 
sin. At the egd are these words: * Johannis Gersen, Can- 
cellarii Patisiensis, de contemptu mundi, libri quatuor 
finiunt.” This note seems to be added by the printer; but 
4 person befter acquainted with the matter, remarks in the 
same copy, **Hunc librum non compilavit Johatines Gersen, 
sed D. Johannes, abbas Vercellensis, ut habetur usque 
hodie manuscriptus in eadem abbatia.” D. Constantin 
Cajetan saw this remark in 1615, and quotes it. ; 
In a letter written by M. du Cange to M. Duindnt, Coun- 
‘sellor at Amiens, dated 14th August, 1671, he mentions, 

‘< Phat he had been at the conference relating to Thomas 
Kempis, and; after the MS. he had seen, it might be asserted, 
without hazard of veracity, that the work was written by 
Gersen.” This great man, says M. Velaré, was so well con- 
vinced of this matter,.that he always cited it as the wotk of 
the truly pious Jean Gersen. The above passage is given 
from the original letter, which M. Daubigny communitated. 

Many other pieces have appeared under the name of 
Kempis, all which are so manifestly inferior to the Imita- 
tion, that a person who has read them once will have little 
inclination to repeat the perusal. It pees by the testi- 
mony of a person who residéd thirty-four years in the mo- 
nastery of Mount St. Agnes, tliat he transcribed the whole 
Bible: % Scripsit bibliam nostram totaliter, et alios multos 
libros, pro et pro pretia. Insuper composuit varios 
tractatulos, ad wdifrcationem juvenum.” He uses scripsit for 
the works which he transcribed, and .composuit for those 
which he composed. _, 

Thomas 4 Kempis lived, when a youth, at Daventry, in 
thé hoiise of Florentius, where, with other young men, for 
a subsistence, as printing was then either unknown, or in 
its infant staté, he employed much of his time in ‘tran~ 
scripts of this kind. It is no improbable supposition, that, 

NZ ° 
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from the frequent copies of the Imitation found in his writ- 
ing, he became at'last to bé esteemed the original compo- 
ser. To detract-as little as possible froin his praise, though 
not the author of the Imitation, his piety and zeal must en- 
dear his name to the latest times, and, by his indefatiguble 
pains, he hag contributed greatly to spread a book of ge- 
nuine piety. He died at an advanced period of lite*, 
exempt from those corporgal infirmities to which aged per- 
sons are subject. : | 

Sebastian Custalio, the [earned editor of the bible so justly 
celebrated, who died in 1563, gave an edition of the Imita- 
tion in elegant Latin, which has been several times re- 
printed both in our own and foreign nations. It was for- 
merly a book often put into the hands of our youthat Cap- 
bridge, when religious treatises were more in fashion than at 
present in both unversities. 

The Imitation of Christ early attracted the notice of our 
countrymen. A translation of the three books, which, in the 
design of the writer, appears to comprehend the whole 
work, was published by a clervgyman named William At- 
kinson, pnor to the reign of Henry VII. but he omitted 
many passages, and in others made considerable variations 
from the literal sense. The fourth book, which treats of the 
sacrament In a manner peculiar to the Romish church, was 
firs rendered into Fnglish by the Lady Margaret, Countess 
of Richmond and Derby, mother of Henry VII. a lady less 
distinguished tor her high rank, than for those amiable qua- 
litics which are an honour to the female sex, and whose be- 
neficence and humility deserve general imitation. This 
fourth book was printed with the translation of Atkinson, 
just mentioned, and, if we mistake not, the name of Gersen 
is in the title page. 

“I met, by accident, lately, with a copy of the Imitation, 

rinted at London in the black letter, before the year 1546, 
intitled, “‘ A boke newly translated out of Latyn into Eng- 
lishe, called The Followenge of Christe.” The introduction 
begins thus ; “ Hereafter followethe a boke callyd, in Latyn, 
Imutatio Christi, that is to saye in Englyshe, ~The Follow- 
enge of Christe; wherein be contayned foure lytell bokes : 
which boke, as some men afferme, was fyrst made and com- 
pyled in Latyn, by the famous clerke, Mayster Johan Ger- 


* Payne’s Kempis, preface. He was in the aincty-secoud year of his age 
when he died, and yct his eyes were mot dim, as ws said of Moses. Dr. 
Worthingtoa’s preface, 
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sen, Chauncelour of Paris.” But the name of the Chancel. 
lor of Paris was Gerson, not Gersen, and he died jn 1429, 
long after the abbot of Verceil. a, <a 

I'am acquainted with a gentleman, who has, in his ¢ollec4 
tion, a book of prayers, composed by Catherine Parr; 
Queen to Kmg Henry VIII. and printed in the black letter, 
in the year 1545, the greater part of which is a translation 
of some select passages of the Imitation, with little altera- 
tion; but there is no reference either to the name of the au- 
thor, or even the title of the book. [The reader is referred 
to Strype, for a catalogue of the works of that truly pious 
and amiable princess. 

The same friend is also possessed of a good translation of 
this book by Edward Hake, printed in the black letter, in 
1568, and dedicated to Thomas Duke of Norfolk. The 
translator has printed only three books, which he justly.sup- 
posed to contain the whole of that excellent woik, arid to 
which, without naming any author, he has given the follow- 
ing title, “The Imitation or following of Christ, and the 
Contemning of worldly Vanities; whcreunto, as springing 
out of the same roote, we have adjoined another pretie 
Treatise, intitled, the perpetual Rejoice of the Godly even 
in this Lyfe.” 

In the reign of Elizabeth, M. Rogers attempted, another 
version from the Latin, and dedicated it to the Lord Chan- 
cellor Bromley ; but this wark is different from the literal 
sense, though no small degree of time and assiduity was 
employed in the translation. Jt is also evident, that he fol- 
lowed the Latin version of Castalio, and not the original. 

There have been several translations since, of different 
merit. Dr. Worthington, whose memory will ever be dear to 
his countrymen, trom an ligh opimon of this spiritual 
treatise, did not think his Jabour ill employed in a transla- 
tion. It was first printed in 1652, and again in 1677, and is 
to be valued for its simplicity and faithfulness. 

Dean Stanhope, whose Christian’s Pattern has procured a 
favourable reception in the workl, asa translation of thig 
treatise, may rather be considered asa loose paraphrast, 
than an exact translator. His work is more varied from the 
original than that by Rogers, already spoken of. 

be last translation is by J. Payne, first printed in octavo, 

1763, and since in duodecimo, witich 3s equally distin- 

uished for its fidelity and elegance, and is certainly the 
Fest that has yet appeared. : 

The merit of the Imitation is so generally acknowledged, 
as to make any encomium in this place altogether unneces- 

N 3 
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gary. Two eminent authors of the ie nation have left 
to posterity their opinions of me in the following 
words: viz. “The Imitation is the finest ‘book which has 
proceeded from the pen of any man since the days of the 
evangelists: M. de Fontenelle’s Life of the Great Cor- 
neille.—“The Imitation of ,Jesus Christ is one af the most 
excellant treatises which was ever composed. Happy the per- 
son, who, not content to admire its beauties, earnestly en- 
deavours tq reduce its precepts to practice!” M. Leibnitz’s 
Letters, p. 77. a ; 

. am, &e. 


1772, Dec.  ¢. 


LV. Superiority of Shakespeare’s Description pf Night. 
Mr. URBAN, 


OF allthe topics on which the poets, ancient and moderp, 
have exercised their imagination, and vied, as it were, with 
each other, for the victory, there is no one that has been 
more generally or more successfully attempted, than the 
Description of the Night. Homer and Apollonius among 
the Greek, Virgil and Statius among the Roman writers, 
seem to have put forth all their strength on this favourite 
argument; and have each found their several admirers, 
who have weighed and adjusted their respective pretensions 
“with a scrupulous exactness. Great as their merits are, I 
shall, with a leave of the critics, venture to assert, that 
they have all been eclipsed, in this ane article, by the poets 
of our own nation. The copy of Homer's ee piece has 
received some delicate caches and exquisite heightenings, 
from the pencil of Pope, which render it superior to the 
original; and siecle jah dreadful decctiest in Mac- 

{not to mentign the pleasingly pictaresque one of Mil- 
ton) infiriitely excels all have preceded it, as bemg an 
a the most striking images, perhaps, that na< 
pure itself ca afford, or poetic fancy can form, = = 


Macbeth solus. 


\, on Now ofer one half the world 
Nature eems dead, and kes dreams abyse 


Rs aS Bh D a ~ ly . ‘ 
ale Hoowte’s alien “und wither’d miurdes 










{Alarum'd by his centinel, the wolf, ean 

Mehr howl's his eee) patie his stealthune 
ith Tarquin’s ravishing strides, tow’rds hyggies: 

Moves like a ghost. eat) 


This is truly a might of Aorror.. We see here one half the 
globe buried in the profoundest sleep, except the three 
great enemies of mankind, lust, witchcraft, aad murder; and 
them too waking only te perpetrate their deeds of dark- 
ness. We shudder whilst we read. We look round, af- 
frighted and alarmed, expecting eyry moment to see the 
assassin’s-dagger lifted against ‘ya. The additional horror, 
which Mr. Garrick’s inimitably-awtul pronunciation lyreathed 
over this soliloquy, the last time f heard him répeat it, 
threw me into this train of thinking, and occasioned me, at 
my return home, to turn to the several descriptions before 
alluded to, and to some other celebrated ones of our En- 
glish authors. Among these, none, I think, approaches so 
near the merit of Shakespeare’s, as that of Marston, his con- 
temporary, in the opening of his tragedy called Antonio’s 
Revenge. As this play is not easily to be met with, F shall 
transcribe the passage, ~ 

Piero solus, 


Tis yet dead night: yet all the earth is cloutche 

In the dull, leaden hand of snoring sleep. 

No breath disturbs the quiet of the air, 

No spirit moves upon the breast of earth, 

Save howling dogs, night crows, and screeching owls 5 
Save meagre ghosts, Piero, and black thoughts. 













My edition of this play is of the year 1602: it cannot, 
therefore, be doubted but Shakespeare had read it, before 
he wrote’ his Macbeth; probably had played a part in it, 
since we learn from Langbaine {Catalogue of Dramatic Au- 
thors, articldé MARSTON); that all Marston’s pieces had 
been performed, and “ approved by the audience at Black- 
friars.” Itis, however, very observable, that, although’ this 
sera te consists of so many just and natural ‘images, and 
is worked up in such strength and. propriety of diction, with 
some of the mest expressive and characteristic epithets in 
the English language; yet; such is the orginality of Shake- 
speare’s genius, that he has. not copied evena single linage _ 
{for the ghost is introduced, only. by way of similg), nor 
adopted more than pne-epithet in his own description, and 
shat tog has been considerably improved in tis hamah, by the 

N 4 
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manner in which he has, applied it. Marston confines his 
ideas to the mighé alone, and this, by a bold metaphor, he 
represents as being actually dead: Shakespeare, with a much 
bolder flight of fancy, exténds the epithet to nature herself; 
but, at the same time, with the strictest attention to pro- 
priety and truth, qualifies its force by the verb he makes use 
of: nature seems dead, Dryden, struck with the beauty 
and forcibleness af this image, has transplanted it into that 
well-known description in the Conquest of Mexico: 


All things are hush‘d, as nature’s self Jay dead; 


Where it constitutes the principal figure in the piece, be- 
ing equally just and noble in itself, and rising still higher in 
estimation, from a comparison with the many concetit, and 
affected prettinesses that appear in the succeeding lines ; 


The mountains seem to nod their drowsy head ; 
The little birds in dreams their songs repeat, 
And sleeping flow’rs beneath the night-dew sweat. 


There is another Description of the Night, which has 
been much and deservedly admired; J mean that of Lee, 
in his Theodosius: but had one* of the critics who has no- 
ticed it known how greatly it 1s indebted ta Marston’s for its 
principal beauties, he would not, probably, have passed over 
the old bard, without allowing him his due proportion of 
praie : 


Tis night, dead night, and weary nature lies 

So fast, as if she never were to rise ; 

No breath of wind now whispers thro’ the trees, 
No noise at land, nor murmur in the seas: 

Leah wolves forget to howl at night's pale noon, 
No wakeful dogs bark at the silent moon, 

Nor bay the ghosts that glide with horror by, 
To view the caverns where their bodies lie ; 
The ravens perch, and no presages give, 

Nor to the windows of the dying cleave; 

The owls forget to scream, no midnight sound 
Calls drowsy echa from the hollow ground ; 

In vaults the walking fires extinguish’d lie, 
The atars, heav'n’s ¢ceniry, wink, and seem to die, 


¢ . 
# Trepp, in his notes om the fourth book of the Eneid, 
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Almost every — is evidently taken from Marston ; 
that of the stars, which are quaintly termed Aeaven's centry, 
is from a passage of the old poet, no less quaint, in the same 
scene with his Description of the Night ; 


ad 





You horrid scouts 
That centinel swart night 





It is, however, somewhat surprising, that Lee, when he 
was copying, should omit the finest image in the whole—black 
thoughts, especially as it would so admirably have suited the 
temper-and situation of Varanes’s mind, at the time the poet 
puts these beautiful lines into hismouth, which is just be 
fore he destroys himself. 

-Caerhayes, near Tregony, in Q. 
Cornwall, Jan. 27. 


Mr. Urban, 


As one of your correspondents has given Shakespeare's 
celebrated Description of Night, and asserted that it is not 
equalled by any other poet; I am desirous, by means of your 
Magazine, to contrast it with a passage from my favourite 
poct Dr. Young, and let the impartial public determine 
which has the preference, 


MACBETH solus. 


‘¢ Now o’er one half the world 

Nature seems dead, and wicked dreams abuse 

The curtain’d sleep ; now witchcraft celebrates 

Pale Hecate’s offerings ; and wither’d murder 
(Alarum’d by bis centinel, the wolf, 

Whose how!'s his watch), thus with his stealthy pace, 
With Tarquin’s ravishing strides, tow’rds- his design 
Moves like a ghost.” Shakespeare, 





te 


: - 
Dr. Younc, 
‘Night, sable goddess! from her ebon throne, 
In rayless majesty now stretcheg forth 
Her leaden sceptre o’er a stumb‘ring world. 
Silence how dead! and darkness how profound ! 
Nor eye nor list’ning ear an object finds; e 
Creation sleeps : —’tis as the general pulse 
Of life stood still, and nature made a pause, 
An awful pguse! prophetic of herend.” _ 
4 nn arr & eee toa ‘ Young. 
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Do not imagine I mean. to detract from the fame of the 
immortal Shakespeare, by the above parallel; I hold him 
in too much reverence to be capable of the thought : but, in 
my opinion, the beauty of the passage cited from Macbeth 
consists prinetpally in the happy allusion of the imagery to 
the circumstances of Macbeth. Dr. Young’s Description of 
Night is beautiful in the highest degree, considered as a 
general description; and is equally so in whatever circum- 
stancg you suppose the writer to be. The images are 
strong, bold, and natural, whether they are put into the 
mouth of a mnrderer, a traveller, or a philosepher.—It is hot 
so with the celebrated speech of Macbeth; the chief beauty 
there arises from the peculiar circumstances of the speaker 
at the time. All the images, though sublime, are horrible, 
and suited to the mind of a man bent on a horrid design. 
It is unnatural, considered merely as a Description of Night ; 
but considered as the speech of a murderer, justabout ta com- 
mit the horrid deed, it is inthe highest d > just and na- 
tural: and, in this hght the poet undoubtedly meant it 
should be considered. I may therefore repeat, without 
injustice to Shakespeare, that Dr. Young’s Description of 
Night, considered merely as such, is much more natural and 
sublime than Shikespeare’s; and is not, I believe, to be 
equalled by any poet, ancient or modern. 


Iam, your constant reader, 
Feb, 12, 1774. H.L, 
1774, Jan, Feb, ; 


LVI. Objections te Pope’s Tranvlation of Homer’s Description of 
; Night. 
Mr. Ursa, - 


‘ 
& OUR correspondent Q. says, “the copy of Homer's 
Nishtspiece has Tecerved some dehcate touches, and ex- 
quae hejghtenings, fram the pencil of Pope, which ren- 

erit supertor to the ovgmal.” J happen to be of a very 
ditetent opiaian, and flatter myself moat of: your readers 
wil be so too, when they compare them both, and consider 
what J shall offer in arrest of judgment. 


Original. oe 


De Tog’ 9 pape sgrpm Green pe r 
Sos Quine anenns, 1a) ohm coupes ‘ : 
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Ee TePerey ware) crowns, na weyers ange, *. 
Ka vere i alan Hap’ ieippayn mrwares ating, 
arta ser udstas arpa’ yuyube ds re Pps worpure 


Mr. Pope’s translatiqn, or rather paraphrase, is as fol 


WS. : 
t 


‘¢ As when the moon, refulgent lamp of night, 
O’er heav’n’s clear azure spreads her silver light, 
When not a cloud o’ercasts the solemn scene, 
And not a breath disturbs the deep serene, 
Around her throne tHe vivid planets roll, 

d stars unnumber’d deck the shadowy pole, . 

"er the dark trees a yellower verdure shed, 

And tip with silver every mountain’s head; 

Then shine the vales, the rocks in prospect rise, 
' Al flood of glory bursts from all the skies; 

he conscious swans, rejoicing in the sight, 
Eye the blue vault, and bless the usefal light.” 


Here, we see, five Greek lines are paraphrast‘cally ex- 
panded into twelve English, one line in Homer being 
thonght sufficient to furnish more verses in the landscape, 
or night piece, given us by his translator, than are to be 
found in the whole simile in the original. But this is not 
all :—It is not only a paraphrase, but, through all the har- 
mony of the versification, and brilliancy of the colouring, it 
js easy to discover some panes blemishes, for which there 
is no warrant in the Greek. In particular, the splendor of 
the sun at noon-day could not be described more strong! 
than this moonlight night is in the line printed in Italics ; 
and in the two last lines, by the introduction of swarns in the 

lural number, the most striking allusion in the simile is 
eee the shepherd, in the original, being Hector himself, 
the pastor populorym, as the stars are the thousand fires kind- 
led by the Trojgns, while they wafched their tents. Thus, 
jn Paradise Lost, Book IV. verse 982. 


—~-4 The careful ploughman that stands doubting, 
Lest on the threshing-floor the hopeful sheaves 
. Prove chaff” ——- ; 


is the ange} Gabriel, who ig solicitons for the safety of Adam 


and Eve. ; 
To shew thetall. the seme ileas-may be comprised in 


nearly the same namber of lines in English, accept the fol- 
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lowing, for which, and also for some of the above remarks, 
J am indebted to the late reverend and ingenigus Mr. Say. 


As in still air, when round the queen of night ~ * 
The stars appear, in cloudless glory bright, 
The rocks remote, the hills al vales are seen, 
And heaven diffuses an immense serene ; 
Thus, while each star with rival lustre glows, 
he shepherd's heart with conscious joy o’erflows. 


Yours, &c., 


1774, Feb. CRITO. 


LVII. Various Descriptions of Night compared. 


Mr. Ursan, 


HAVING in your Magazine for Jan. produced several De- 
scriptions of the Night from the works of our English poets, 
and ventured to oppose them to the most celebrated ones 
of the ancients; IT ought to have added to the number that 
of Shakespeare in his Midsummer Night’s Dream, not 
only on account of its poetic excellence, but as it was; 
probably, the original which furnished Marston with so many 
Just and natural images; 


The iron tongue of midnight hath told twelve—. 

Now the hungry lion roars, 

And the wolf behowls the moon, 
Whilst the heavy ploughman snores, 

All with weary task foredane. 
Now the wasted brands do glow, 

Whilst the scritch-owl, scritching loud, 
Puts the wretch that lies in woe 

In remembrance of a shroud. 
Now it is the time of night 

That the graves, all gaping wide, 
Every one lets forth his sprite, 

- Inthe church-way paths to glide: 
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And we fairies that do run 


By the triple Hecat’s team se 
From the presence of the sun, 
Following darkness like a dream, _ 


Now are frolic 





Midsum. N. Dr.* Act. V. Sc. 1. 2, 


Shakespeare, it is evident, had no need to dress up his 
description in Macbeth with imagery culled from Antonio's 
Kevenge, since his own glowing imagination had already, 
we see, in a prior, piece, Fdied orth the forms of things un- 
known, and adapted them to the occasion, giving to airy no- 
things a local habitation and a name. 

The two last lines of Dryden’s description in the Con- 
quest of Mexico deserved likewise to have been noticed : 


Even dust and envy sleep ; but love denies 
Rest to my soul, and slumber to ny cyes. 


The personification of dust and envy, and the investing of 
these abstract terms with the attributes of the divimg—the 
representing of them as aid to sleep—shews a inuch nobler 
flight of fancy than the personification of silence in Apol- 


Jonius, 
——— Liyn dk psArccsvopcyny exer opPrnv, 
or that of sleep in Statius, 


totis ubi somnus inertior alis 
Defluit in terras, mutumqye amplectitur orbem: 





(though this latter image of sleep brooding with wings exr- 
panded over the silent globe, is, it must be confessed, highly 
animated, and truly poetical). The universal stillness and 
composure of the night are also much more finely and for- 
cibly portrayed in this short moral sketch of Dryden, which 
exhibits the two most wakeful and tormenting passions in- 
cident to human nature as “ lulled in peeing slumber,” 
than by the several images drawn from the natural world— 
the silence of the birds, the beasts, the trees, the rivers, and” 
the sea,—that are crowded together in Statius’s description, 


* This play was first printed (according to Mr. Capell’s acc: rate table of the 
editions of Shakespeare's plays) in 1600; Amtomo’s Reveage in ious, 
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——~ tacet ommne pecué, volucresque, feretue, 
* Et simulant fessos curvata cacumina somn6s : 
Nec trucibus fluviis idem sonus, occidit horror 
* Equoris, et terris maria acclinata qoiescunt ; 


and in the similar, though greatly superior one of Virgil, 


Nox erat, et placidum carpebant fessa soporem 
Corpora per terras, sylveeque, et seva quierant 
#Equora: cum medio volvuntur sidera lapsu ; 

Cum tacet omnis ager, pecudes, picteque voluctes, 
Quasque lacus late liquidos, ee aspera dumis 
Rura tenent, somno posite sub nocte silenti 
Lenibant curas, et corda oblita Jadorum, 


But this is not all. There is another exquisite beauty in 
those lines of Dryden, arising from the contrast between 
the restlessness, the sober certainty of waking misery in the 
breast of Pizarro (who utters them), and the profound re- 
pose and tranquillity of all nature around; 


~—— But Jove denies 
+ Rest to my soul, and sdumber to my eyes. 


This is a beauty of the same kind with that which the critics 
have admired in the Medea of Apollonius, > 


AdAat ey 8 Mydssmy cers yrvnsgos AaGay err0s ; 


and that copy of it in the Dido of Virgil, 


At non infelix animi Pheenissa; neque unquam 
Solvitur in somnos, oculisve aut pectote noetem 
Accipit —— 

The Italian poets, such of them at least as I have seen, have 
struck out nothing on the subject of aight, worthy to rank 
with the models of these great masters. Even Tasso him- 
self has given us only a translation (an clegant one indeed) 
from Virgil in the following beautiful lines : 


¥ Dryden seems to hate taken the hint of two quaint fancifal line? fronts 
the second and fourth verses in this description of Sfatius : ; 
The inountains seem ty ned! theie drowsy head. 
. | Ctnguidst of Medic. 
ont Phe waves more faintly roa?, 
fend soll themselugs asiecp upon the shore: ee 
7 Rival Ladses. 
¢ Drydenis, however, indebted’ forthis lint to one ef the Latin poets, 
Nulla quies anima, nullus sopor; erdua eunanti. 
* Val. Flac. VII, 244. de Medea. 


& 
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Kerala notte all’ hor, ch’ altoriposa gg sis 

Han Ponde, @ i venti, e parea muto il mondo; | - 
Gli animai lassi, e quei, che’] mar ondoso, ‘ 
O de’ liquidi Jaghi alberga il fondo, 5 
E chi si giace in tana, o in mandra, ascoso, 

E i pinti augelli ne P oblio profondo, 

Sotto il silentio de’ secreti horrori 

Sopian gli affanni, e raddoiciano i cuori 


The critical reader svill perceive, on comparing this deserip- 
tion with that in the fourth book of the Aneid, before given, 
that not only the images, but the expression tgo, are aintost 
literally copied from thence, with some few heightenings 
from the hand of the translator. Thus “ the waves and the 
winds,” J’onde e i venti, are coupled together with, perhaps, 
greater propriety in the copy, than silvegue ct aguora, “the 
woods and the seas,” are in the original ; though it must at 
the same time be acknowledged, that the seva gucerant of 
the Mantuan poet is infinitely more animated and charac- 
teristic than the Aan alto riposo of the Tuscan one. Tasso 
has omitted the pleasing picturesque image of the “ stars” 
en their courscs (medio volvuntur sidera lapsu)}, happily intro- 
duced by the judicious Virgil, to heighten and set off the 
serenity that prevailed throughout the Acavens as well as the 
earth—thatis, throughout ad/ nafure—on that particular night 
he is describing, in order to contrast it the more strongly, as 
the occasion required, with the dzscompusure of Dido. And he 
has supplied its place with the vague idea of ageneral stillness 
of the globe, —e parea muto ul mondo—borrowed, as it should 
seem, Fos he mutumgue amplectitur orbem of Statius; but 
falls much below bis original, both in the prosaic turn of the 
expression [parca], and in the application of the image it- 
self; which being a | Apiathor uncharacteristic one, thrust in” 
amidst a groupe of particular, appropriated images—the 
silence of the waves, the winds, &c.—luses in Tasso’s 
“hands ali the -graces it had in the hands of Statius, 
where it is properly adapted to the conciseness of the 
description, and the *general turn of the rest of the 
imagery. ‘The seventh line of Tasso, sotto il silcitio de’ s¢- 
creti horrort, is, indeed, a fine improvement upon Virgil's 
somno posite sub nocte silehti ; it is, however, indebted for its 
principal beauty to an happy union of the ideas suggested by 


* Scendebat roseg medii fastigia och. a are 

Luna jugo, totis ubi sain 20h alis , ee 

De@elt ia terres, mutumizue antplectitar orbFn. 
Achiweid. 1 619, 
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another passage of this author, that breathes‘all the enthu- 
siasm of pure, genuine poetry—simul tpsa silentia terrent. 

I shall not enter irfto thé comparative merit of Homer’s 
might-piece, and the copy of it in Pope’s translation. The 
curious reader may find this subject handled with great in- 

enuity by two emineht writers; Cooper in his elegant 
tters concerning Taste, and Melmoth in the Letters of Sir 
Thomas Fitzosborne. 


Caerhacs, near Tregony, in Cornwall, Q. 
F eb, 18. : 


1774, March. 


LVIII. Critical Mustrations of obsolete Passages in Shakespeare. 


Mr. UrBan, i 
THERE is a passage or two in the tracedy of Hamlet, 
which I have never yet seen explained to my ¢atisfactign by 
any commentator. In Act. I. Sc. 2, the King thus addresses 
himself to the Prince, his nephew: 


But now, my cousin Hamlet, and my son; 
to which Hamlet (aside) replies, 


A little more than din, and Jess than Avnd. 


Bishop Warburton, without the least necessity, considers 
kind, as an adjective; having first, without the least au- 


thority, proposed an alteration ‘in the text, as stiff* as it is 
arbitrary : 


But now, my cousin Hamlet, kind my son. 


previ bas shest rope lctdighaghicc aa frequent use of the epithet coon be- 
¢ the. propoun ponsessive in thie auther; as “ seed my Lord,” “ 

li , 98, 46 goody Sorereign,” + gad my Mather,” bo. ¢.--bet this oe hac 
addi ition good seems te have beem a fastilrar mode of expression in the days of 
Shakes , 48 may, Lthink, be collected frem a passage in Henry Vi, 3d, 
Part, Act. v. Sa. & + \ ae Ss , ‘e 
Gloc. Good day, my Lord! what, at yee book #0 hard ? 

Hing. Ay, my good Lord: my Lo should say rather; 

Tis: sin to-flatter, good was little better: — ° = 
Good Gloster and godd devil were alike, 
And both pregeateroat s therefore’ ntt 


And even in this invested onder of on, geod rey Tord,” since it se 
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. _Dr. Johnson remagks, that. 4ind is the Teutonic word for 
thild; “Hamlet therefore,” says he, “ answers with Bros 
priety to the titles of cousin and son, which the king 
given him, that he was somewhat more than costa, and lees 
an son.” The tion is plausible; but does 
think, coine up to the full meaning of the text, Fritserlag 
ga fis the smartness be sting of the reply. é i 
Ihave always supposed, with Sir Thomas Hanmer, that 
“ this was a proverbial e ian,” of vety ancient date ; 
ane have lately been confirmed in this opinion 2 Aa sper 
owing passage in Gorbodtic, a tragedy, written. 
Buckhurst, and first printed about to yeary after Shake 
speare was born, i565. Videna, Gorboduc’s Qyaeti, Act iv. 
Sc. 1, thus expresses her resentment against her younger 
kon Porrex, the murderer of Ferrex, her elder son: 


Thou, Porrex, thou this darned deed has wrought, 
Thou, Porrex, thot shalt dearly bye the same ; 
Traitor to kin and kind) to sire and me, 

To thine own flesh, and traitor to thyself. 


A passage also in Shakespetre, Richard I!. Act iv. Sc. 1. 


Peace shall go sleep with Turks and infidels, 
. And, in this seat of peace, tumultuous wars 
' Shall kin with kin, and kind with kind confound— 


serves to prove the truth of Hanmer’s observation, that this 
was indeed ‘a proverbial expression ;” though I cannot 
agree with him, when he adds, ‘‘ known in former times for 
a relation so confused and blended, that it was-tard to de- 
fine it.” For nothing can be more certain, than that ‘thé 
word kind, which occasions all the difficulty, in the pas 

above produced, uniformly signifies nature, 28 may still far- 
ther appear, by comparing them with the quotations® 





into @ gnistsike, and induced him te believe, thet the gangy ray Sy 
oon 2” wheres, we do 
quently meet with chet epithet in oer author (Henry ¥. aetiv. Uc. 9. Henry VI. 
Ist. Part, Act ili. Sc. 1, and elsewhere), yet it lo always in the ptoper and re< 
gular form of construction; aes enn theve be a ingle instanes | 
all his works, where it is placed defre Che prohoen possesdive, 
tn Hind father, prasad Hl id - 
5 a » mot * 
; Cerlghec, dat; & SasT, 


And eke that they, whem anture hath pregared 
i Gas 1s hoes pints Gc gcacaly eee 7 


VoL. IL ° 





us afobeslete Passages % Shakespeare, 


‘na hanhanaicailh ere that w d will eyident]y 
it of nb ote? sense: we we b easily dise ! 
s meaning to be, ¢hat thé relation — ‘he wee 1d the 


his yn ething more than that.of fousin, or 
ao hitle corte athe Rang hav ving now mar : 


his mothet ; ig pe was become his son’ by t this 
arria. yet: ce en Bt rélationship still ‘fnferior 6 
of nature, ‘still an oleate one,—-fand ea thin kind} 
ae ng founded in two unnatural Grimes, wurizer 


a waa glahcit at elgg atte entraiy of 
slain: who, by such 4 co icatiogs of vice yes 
hatire, titled call his his jon, as well 20 kis : 


ees e is in Acti, Se. 8, where the Chet, 
a ihe wane tmprepared state in which he was binried by 








Mey aot be thought for deiy wthyorthy lif 
And for their lawless ewerving out of kind; ° 
bi to lose what law and kind them gave, 


Rid. Sc. 2. 
poe T mean to shew by by gertsin rales, 
Which Mind bath graft within the mind of maa, 
That natare hath hes otdoruad her course. aa 
Ferrex, my Lord, your elder sam, perhaps 
Whom tiad and custom gives a vinhtuldepe 
Tobe your heir, and to succeed yous reign, 
Shsll think, &c. ad, 


This * land and custom,” and the “ law and bind,” in the passage before 
qiphed, are afterwards enplgved by lew and nature, 
. ow ee aaa ee et 
Ky eee Sn dele ne 


Of he anf nanne Whoadeaatn te me 


Se ee i Tord. Actin. Sco le . 
Bat if you woutd consider the true cause 


ete: Same ene ye: e's a. Sub, Comm, tats, Be. 5. ° 


ped tila cuthcqeente re soem t 
awe 


TU , dete (Act fl. Se. 2. 
Yoo. myst shink tink ee worm will debis kind, * , 
nd Ant, and Cleap, Att. Sc.'Qet * 





ase fi ry eee iS, 
: Hen PO. 
7 * Nia 1 
head x ¢ 
grave, uses She term wnbithenP a. Tile 


his ‘beothat to-the 
line, in Mr’Capell’s edition, rubathua: =~ + 
Unhousel'd, unansinted™, uranned?d + + 


This word has been ‘varidus written, and variousl tea 
reted :—wnanel’'d—am ve Re according to Pops ee ~4 
ell rung’—** unkneli*d,” as it were, or “ unknoll’d :°?« 
wnaneal'd-—signity ing. in Pheobald’s opinion, ‘* smanomied, 
not having the extreme unction; from the Teutanie preposj- 
tion an, and ole, i, e. off 2 —meand unanneal’d, * that 1s (saye 
Hanuker} unprepared ,” because to anneal metals is to prepare 
them fr eee oe after Pe the aginan 
i e agannul’d, from annulus [a ring), the obvious 
signitesion of which is, without a rtag on ik foger. Dr, 
caref, in a curious work published a few years ago, en- 
titled “‘ Anglo-Norman wities considered,” &c. shews 
it to have been the genetal practice to bury our ancient 
kings with rings upon their za aay and mentions particu- 
larly the will of chard ff. who difécts that he would be 
buried.in this *nahniet, according” to royal custom. This cus- 
tom might, probably, prevail in Denmark, as it did in this 
kingdom ; and, if 80, will strve to explain this passage, 


which has been ee up by Dr. Johhson, with some others 


of the critics, and has proved a puzzle to all. 
Caerhunes, Cornwall, Qct.18  - Q. 
Ma. Unsan, 


i % 

YQU will much oblige some of your northern readers by 
inserting in your coliection the following remurks on 2 diffi- 
cult passage in sean soil Hamlet, Scéne-Hi. Act. I. 
Folio Edit. Hemings and Condell. 1688. 


** Cut off even in the blossoms of my sin, 
“« Unhoussled, disappointed, unanela.” 


The word unaneld has perplexed all the commentators: | 





4 fem ae 
® Dr. Sohasoe resde disappointer, sense of unprepared; but it 1s not pro- 
Pable that the st cere od when i vying the pare 


alrgeonpna dl caetr apd eaaked when sen 2, viz, the 
deste, —-** « dd ku.—Tpp 


dP -meonfestion and reckoneng 
siea "of his general unjrsparedeen bal bean fully expressed if Hine gber 


“ Cut off even tetitebloagynggl sty sin- 
03 
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Pope explsins it “ having no knell rung.” — supt 
it.to signify unprepared, because to anneal.gpetals is 
B p them in manofacture. Theobald, indeed, 
guessed at the true-mearzing, but his explication has been 
validated by the learned ‘Dr. Johnson, who, after haying 
Given she of his predecessors, observes, on his own 
authority, “ that it is 2 difficult passage, and that he had 
‘not by his inquiry been eble to satisfy himself.” The sub- 
seqnent &xtract from 4 very scarce and curios copy of ¥a- 
bian’s Chronicle, printed by Pynsen, 1516, seems‘to remove 
every possibility of doubt ahaa ei true signification of 
the words unhouseld and unaneld. The historian, speaking 
‘of Pope Innocent’s having laid the whole kingdom of Eng- 
land under an interdict, has these words; “OF the meaner of 
this Enterdiccion of this Lande have T seen dyverse opynyons, 
as some ther be that saye that the Lande was Saeed ted 
thorowly and the Churchis and Housys of Rely closyd, 
that no where was used Masse, nor dyvyne ce, by 
whiche reason none of the VII. Sdcramentis all this terme 
shulde be mynystred or occupyed, nor Chylde crystened, 
nor Man confess d, not marryed; but it was not so stray ght. 
For there — dyverse placys in Englond, whiche were oc- 
cupyed with dyvyne Servyce all that season by Lycence 
‘purthaced than or before, also Coy lsen were erystenyd 
thoroughe all the Lande and Men Aouselyd and anelyd.” Fol. 
14. Septima Pars Johannis.— - - 
The Anglo-Saxon noun-substantives Ausel (the eucharist) 
and ele (oil) are plainly the roots of these last quoted com- 
und adjectives. For the meaning of the affix an to the 
Jast, F quote Spelman’s Gloss. inloco. “Quin et dictioni- 
bus (an) adjungitur, siquidem vel majorts notatims gratia, 
vel we aliquid, vel umcum demonstrandum.” Hence 
en-elyd should seem to phd. etal by way af 
eminence, 3. ¢. having recelved extreme unction. For the 
confirmation of the sense given here there is the strongest 
internal evidence in thie . The historian is speak- 
ing of the VII. Sacraments, and he expressly names tes of 
them, viz. baptism, marriage, auricular confession, the 
eacharist, end extreme unction. - - 
--- The publishing a discovery made. by accident capnot 
uatly ect me to the imputation of vanity, yet I cannot 
help thinking i rather a fecky fit to have stumbled upon a 
pusage that leads to the certain investigation of that which 
He prisons Saige eminent commentators on the text 
of , Phe sntiquary is desired to consult the’ 
tion of Fabian, ‘by Pynsen, 1316, betause there are 
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others, atid fremember to have seen one it ‘the. Bodleian 
Library at Oxford, with a continuation to the end of 

Mary, London, 1559, in whith the language is much ‘moé 
dernised.—If I mistake not, our poet Teen yery 
versant in this Chrenicle—Itis an old Gothic pile out of thé 
ruins of which he seems to have picked many of his fouh¢ 
dation -stones. ' -" an: 


Newcastle-upon- Tyne. £B 


¥ 


Mr. Unsan, 


ABOUT twelve months ago I communicated to'the pub- 
lic, by your means, my thoughts on that passage.in Hamlet, 


“ Unhousel’d, unanointed, unaneled ;”* ae 


in which “unanainted” seeméd to me a gloss or explana. 
tion of “ unaneled,” and therefore could hardly be allowed 
to stand, and pecor’ine y I proposed substituting “ unap- 
pointed,” not fitted et all points by prayers, confession, and 
absolution. I ventured to suppose’ that ‘ unaneled” was 
right, as it came near the original word sar; but did not 
then know, that it was the reading of all the old editions. 
See Supplement to Mr. Steevens's edition. ‘Nor should I 
have troubled you again on the same subject, had I nat suid 
there, that I remember to have read much the ‘same words 
ae pi key in recording the exit of sme of our sovercigns : 
-~—I should have said, noblemen. ; 

The ge that f had in my mind occurs ing magnifi- 
cent folio, containing an account of the sevéral families that 
have possessed Drayton, &c. in Northamptonshire, now the 
estate of Lord George Germaine, by ——- Halsted. As the 
book is-extremely scarce* I shall transcribe a curious pas- 


gape from it. . 
. 218. Deposition of Thomas Merbury about the 
Petar! of Mordeunt’s death’ oe 


“ Which will the said Mordaunte (a serjent at few) then 





© It ts suimetiines ‘seid, that only five of it were taken off; which cam 
pot be true; as there are twa ps dong ache bling ap 0 of Deroy. 
phire’s posséssion, ene in the Harician Library, one net long age in a cirétiaby 
jng-library isn Loqdon, end one amoug Bishop Moore’s books in the 
brary, Combsidge, marked BR. 1. 4 snd mest probably move that I 
beard of, F ps fo? 

Q 
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red to the seid Erle, when he was ansyled, and im extreme 
of deth, soe that the seid Erle nejther herde, not 

Understode, what the said-Mordaunt red.” 

~ [suppose the will was read whilst he was in anoyling, 

nd in extreme, &c. so that he could not attend. This 

Rappene 24th March, 1498. 


P. 221. Deposition of Thomas Cade, -Clarke, Paxson of 


Buckworth. 


“‘ The zeid Erle prayed and required this deponént that he 
would housel him—and he ansWwer’d, my Lord, ] have made 
ev'ry thing in-full redyness to go to mass, if ye be so pleasec, 
and, when mass is done, to housel you. Ney, seid the same 
Erle, I pray let me not tarry solong.” He then confesses 
him, absolves him, says mass in the chamber, and gives. him 
the sacrament. Afterwards went and attended on high- 
mass performed by the Parl's chaplain in the chapel! Was 
called in an hurry to my Lord by a servant, found my Lord 
alone, \ighted’s fise (pese 284. perh. peice) of wax that 
was hallowed, and said these words following, ‘“ In manus 
tuas, Domine, &c. and in the same moment the said Erle 
departed to Gad out of this present lyfe ; and thus this De- 
La left the deed body of the said Erle, whose soul Gad 
| ve.” 
. 322. Deposition of James Walbef. “ The seid Exle wea 
howsell’d by the hands of the said Sir Thomas Cade.” 

I¢ is remarkable that the priest says nothing of extreme 
unction, or will read at that time, and other witnesses pre- 
sent; and though he says he found and left my all 

€, yet a servant swears that he staid with him to his 
death. This sereant might be the person that called the 
priest; and might come in with him, and stay unnoticed. 

In Leland’s Collect. &c. 4.309; last edition, thé said 
set pay ae H. Vil.) assailed, saying this collect, Absolyi- 


mus, &c. 
_ We have therefore here at least two words that may stand 
Instead of ‘ unanointed,” vis. unebsolved, unassoiled; the 
first, 1 think, rather too piosaic, and the other in sound too 
jike:' whab. 6 unaneled” ‘means: } should; therefore, ‘still 
prefer ‘‘ unappointed,” if a good authority for the use: of 
w could be produced®; F'iti¢an, in thé sense of properly 
Stted out for. 4 Journey. to.the ciher world. -n.Lambard’s To- 


’ ae A haa tee SO ge fe 

ci e 
; . a ° 
lp dhs falin edition inj Shee Bilitor’s possession, the fine is & 


* Unhoussied, disappointed, unancld.” a ae 


. “ ihheLatin didage, dntidgs a Sagliag, Ke. ° rap 
pegraphical Dictionary, we haye p. 227, Ayd princely ap- 
Dotnted wAad asto * unaneled" for unanoiterd, it is | mark 
able that absolve is written assoll,- assoil, and asseiled. — Le- 
jJand'sitin. 1745, iv. 164, &c, and Lambagd’s Tog, ‘Dict. 


p- 384. ; we 
1774, Oct. Se 
1776, March and April. ey 

castrate tte epctortsanesnnttsnsc St 
LIX. The Latin Adage, Incidis in Scyllam, &c. whence taken, * 
Mr. Ursan, 


THE following transcript from Dr. Jortin’s life of Erasmus, 
vol. ii. page 151, will faly account fora Latin adage yery 
frequently quoted; but, I believe, not commonly attribyted. 
to its right author. It will, I doubt not, be acceptable ta, 
many of your curious readers; and the insertion of it ia 
your next Magazine, will also oblige, : 


Your constant reader, 
dVov. 22. ERasmorHios.: 


‘* Galeottus Martius of Narni, who died A. D. 1476, hath 

first discovered that this verse,: ; 
Incidis in Scyllam, cupiens vitare Charybdim, 

was of Pn inpee Gualterus in his dlexandreis. ‘Hoc carmen,* 
says he, in his book De Doctrina Promiscua, cap, 28. ‘ est 
Gualteri Galli de gestis Alexandri, et non vagum prover- 
bium, ut quidem non omnino iadocti meminerunt,’-—Pa-~ 
quiey, in his Recherches, L. iii. c. 29, hath since made the 
same remark. This Philippe Gaultier {called de Chatillon, 
though born at Lisle in Flanders) lived about,the middle of 
the thirteenth century. e have from him, amongat ether 
works,. his pgem entitled Alexandreis, in-ten books, and now 
in nine, 2s.says J. G. Vossius De Poetis Latinis, p. 74. The 
Hi thant ng 7th oie ah ack agg le ae 7 genre 
ing to us, W g trom 
the hands of Heagus, says; 7 i 

: Quo terdis inertem, & 

| Rex periture, fagam? Nesvis,-heu petdite, hescis * 

Quem ‘fugias; bostes incurris, dum fugis hostem. 

Encidis in Scytiam, cupiens vitare Chery tee 

Sugars wi w , 2.3.4 oslbepegiona, Ts bile 430" 

1974, Woo. ‘ » 
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LX. Of nemes retained when their origin is-@inised. 
Mr, Urnaaty: -.> + 


WE have a apace’ of words in our language, that is, cer- 
tain names of things, which, being originally derived and 
borrowed from customs and practices, now disused, carry 
with them an air of imprepriety, and, for the same reason, 
their etymology is, in many cases, very greatly obscured. 
To expisin my meaning by an example—the word munsier, 
in Saxon, minstre, from the Latin monasterium, we apply very 
generally to our cathedral or collegiate churches, as when 
we say Yoark-minster, or Southwell-minster; and yet these 
ehurches are at present very far from having any thing of 
the nature of monasierics in them, But the words of Re. 
Thoresby, the famous Leeds antiquary, are so pertinent to 
the subject, that I shall here transcribe them, as sufficient 
for the purpase of making a proper preamble to the follow- 
ing list, or catalogue, me” 
‘ Reason tells us,” says this gentlemen, “that, before 
the use of metala was found out, the -Sbortgines in each 
country would make use of: stones, flints, shells, bones, &c. 
Sasmed 7 hest manner they could, to the various uses 
they designed them; and it is usual for such instruments or 
utensils gratefully to retain, even in different jenguages, 
the memory of the matter they were first made of, as coch- 
Leare, 2 spoon, (tha' of metal) because cockle-shells were first 
used for that purpose, Sq candie-strck, or staf (for it is can 
del-stek in the Saxon monuments) ; 30 likewise hooks (Amos 
iv. 2.) in the gi is thorns, with which they used to 
pierce fish, befare they had the skill of acplvtig iron to 
that use. And, to pive but one jngtance more, the sha 
knives (Josh, v. 2.}used in circumcision, are, by our Saxon 
ancestors, {who receyved their very naines from the weapon 
otied sex, or sux, culter, pape stiled stenene sez, (Mr. 
‘Phweites’s Sax. whith jn the original is Antves of Aint, 
whith is more igréeable both to those parts of the world, 
paris ch Ried es Hitde fron, and to that i 
e t ‘ 
ee ace ish Doctors say that sharp flints or stones 
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fs, that the Aorn was anciently used for a drinking vessel, as 
jndeed Jit still is in many Coumry pieces, ent retained the 
name of adorn, though made iy richer materials ; whence 
Atheneus, from Pindar, says, if dgyvper nspatay sureties, “Erinks 
out of silver horns* ; aud that, to the list which is intend» 
po fs follow, many names of places in England might be ap- 
nexed, which are formed from the religious houses that 
once there subsisted, but are now no more ; as Monks- Hor. 
ton, Monks- Risborou srininster, Wettminster, 
&c. Abbots-Langley, Abbots-Bromley, &c. Many towns 
are also denommated fromm saints, with whom we have 
at this‘ day no concern, as St. Albans’s, St. Edmundsb 
St. Neot’s, St. Ive’s, &c. and again, that some saints, i 
great esteem anciently, no doubt, are, at thit time, ao 
rarely heard of, and go little known, that it is very didiculs 
sometimes to investigate them.-~I now go on to th 


The Barx. 


By this word, in the north of England, is meant the can- 
dle-box, which han in the common room, for the parpose 
of receiving the ends, or pieces of candles, The reason of 
the name is, that, at frst, it was only a piecé of bark ase: 
up against the wall, as sometimes one sees it now at this d 
dat, in other houses, it still retains the name, though it 
made of better materials, of brags or tin, 


/ BorsHOLper. 


In the ancient police of this kingdom, established, as supe 
posed, by King #lfred, the counties were aoalieage into 

undreds and tithings, sq that every in some 
tithing. And “that,” says Mr. Lam Lambarde, th the ~ 
Kentish antiquary, ‘“ whic ~ the West Country, was 


that time, and yet is, called in Ken cmat 
a barow, of the Saxon word bork, jeer jee ‘) picigte 
es, 





or a suretye ; and the chief of ere w 
porate in AC we Tore add th calla 
ni bape ie ha pame oa of the Saxen 
es 8 $ ea : a to $A onda aD gr 
— ae beer ges brah answ@rp gti a 
eB eae: 
# Athenans, Lib. ii. 


$ Lambopie’s Pesanbulation & Kat, & Th 
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respects to the petty constable, and the name is still dons 
tinued in Kent, though Ming Ailtved’s establishment is. 
now grown obsolete,. Gx ae oe 


7 " ABrgow, > . 
‘This was formerly thaiJe ‘of the shrub of ‘that name, 


but is now appliedetd implements of the game yse, thourh 
made of birchen twigs, or hags bristles, ¥ 


Napier’ s, ar. Neper’s BONES, 


"These are an instrument, invented by J. Neper, Baron of 
Merchiston, in Scotland, for the purpose of expediting the 
multiplication and division of lurge numbers; and they 
Keep the name of boncs, though they ate usually made of 
box; the first sect, me doubt, as made by his Lordship, were 
of bone. 


? 
ne 


BakESTONE. 


The bakestone used in the north for baking of oat-cakes 
was at first of stone, and thence took its name. It is now 
sometimes made of sow metal, but nevertheless is stl] 
callgd’a bake-stone ; though it must be acknowledged, that 
stones aré now more commonly used for the purpose, 


BONFIRE: 


. This is socalled according to Mr. Basford, in his letter ta 
T. Hearne, (Leland’s Collection, I. p. LXXVI.) because it 
was orizinally made of bones. See also Bourne, Antiq, 
Vulp. p. 215> and T. Hearne’s Pref. ad Gul. Neubrig. Hist. 
p LXKiL However, there appears to me to be some doubt 
out the occasion of this name, since Stowe says, (Survey 
of London, p. 907. edit. 1754) spcakmg of bonfires in the 
at¥eets, and the tables there set out with sweet bread and 
) , ** These were called bonfires, as weil of 
ity amongst neighbours, that, being before at controversy, 
vine there by + labour on others aoe and — of 
itter enemies loving triends; as alag for the virtue that a 
. fe hath, ‘to purge Si ee of the. air.” Ween 
timates.m the same page, that these hres were usa se 
of wood. Tet the reader judge; but I must haere, M 
if bones were omens used as the fuel, they are goy.ugi- 
versally left off, though the name remains. apes 
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CaNDLESPICK. 


This was once also called candlestef, and it is certain, 
that, before metals and better materials were used, nothing 
but a stick was employed. I have seen a stick slit at one 
end for the purpose of holding the candle, as also three 
pails stuck in a stick for the same use; and we still call this 
say 2 candlestick, though it may be made of silver, brass, 
glass, &c. 


< Curist-Cross- Row. 


The alphatet is commonly so called, though now it is often 
printed without a cross being prefixed as formerly. - 


Carp, or SEAMAN’s Carp. 


.This,means the mariner’s compass, the points being de= 
lineated on a card anciently, whatever they are now, and 
ao itis called a card still. 


Horn, and Frence Horn. 


At first, horns were used both for blawing and drinking, and 
the name continued, though both the driekingshori and the 
blowing-horn were made of better substances, ivory, silvery 
brass, d&c. . 


An Iron, or SMOOTHING-IRON. 


These were made at first of hammered iron, but now are 
generally made of sow-metal, but are still called irons. 


KERCHIEF, and HANDKERCHIEF. 


The kerchief, as the French word cowvrechef imports, was 
originally worn on the head, but now, though it keeps the 
name, it 1s commonly worn about the neck or in the pocket, 

and so there is an impropriety in tefming it an Aandkerchigf, ; 


Lear. ' 


This answers to the Latin folium, which was applied ‘to 
hooks, because the ancients wrote on the leaves of trees‘Sr 
ts. “The Latin liber in like manner took its name {din 
dark on which they wrote. We, though we write én 
still keep calling the constituent parts of ‘books 


4 1 ‘¢ 
ried 
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‘ Por. 


A pot is properly, and in strictness of speech, a vessel 
made of earth; hence a potterand a pottery; but it is now 
applied to utensils for boiling, though they are composed of 
very different materials, as brass or iron; as ‘also to vessels 
for'drinking, thongh they consist of silver (as the coffee- 
pot), orpewter. By a pot of beer we also mean a quart. | 


Pog, or PEKCB. 


.Phis is now 2 certain measure of sixteen feet and a half, 
forty poles making a quarter of an acre: the reason of this 
name is, that, though Jand may be now measured by z 
chain, the custom formerly was to do it by a pole of this 
length. The case is the same with a rod of werk, which no 
Géubt was measured at first by a rod or pole; as likewise 
with the yard, the length of three feet, which was adjusted 
by a pn al virga, of that length. Yerde and rod seem to 
me to be the same word, by a metathesis of letters, as com- 
mon in our langoage. Hither also may be referred the 
cord, meaning a certain and determinate quantity of wood, 
when stacked, namely as much as was usually measured at 
once by a cord ar string. 


PaSTEBOARD. : 
The covers of books were anciently made of boards; 
many are now remaining in their original binding made of 


that material. Folds of paper were afterwards pasted toge- 
ther for covers; and this substanee, though so different 


from the former, preserved the name of board, being called 
pasteboard. 7. 3 
Poxine-Stick, or Sertina-Sticx. 


This is now commonly made of bone or steel, but fore 
merly was really a stick. V. Stowe, Chronicle p. 1038, 


STigrqp. 

_ Yeis evident fram various monuments of antiquity, that at 
Pi dsl rode without either saddles ar sirops and 
when the latter began to be used here in this istand, espe~ 
cially by out Saxon ancestors, a rope. was applied 

urpase 0 mountings and was termed a stigh-repé, fromr 
Mig ak: @scendere. t' thie is the true etymnblogy of ‘the 
word is evident from the Saxon name of the thing, stigerapey: 
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Stapua. There is no rope, however, used at this day about 
the modern stirrops. Of this, arid sallet-oil, I may say more 
to-.you perhaps trereafter; at presenti goon. “" | 5 


The sheath tsed for a sword, of which Junius gives this 
etymon: “ Videtur esse a Teut. Schap, promptuarium, 
theca. V. que infra annotamus in Scep, cumera. Gawino 
Episc. Dunkel. in Scot. translatione Virgiliana, circa ini> 
tium xi. Zneid. evore scalbert dicitur eburnea vagina” f 
think it very plain from‘this passage of Gawin Douglas, that 
the trne 0 by is scadbord, oorrupted.siace to.scabbard. 
Now ecalbard implies a board, or rather twe-pieces of b 
hollowed for the reception of the blade of the sword, an 
then fastened together with glue. The two pieces would 
be called scsics, fust as the two damine ia the handle of a 
knife are termed by the cutlers, seales." Ia short, the sheath 
of the sword was formerly, as I ap pranens made. of wood, 
though it is now composed of leather, Mr. Ed. Lhuyd, ig 
Archeol. Brit. p. 15, writes it sgabard. 


A STONE. 


A weight of. 14lb. in some places only of 8lb. The rea- 
son of the name is, that weights at first were generally 
made of stone, Deut. xxv. 13, and we see some few of the 
sort now; but most commonly they are made, the larger 
ones especially, of lead, but still go by the old name. 


STONE-Bow. 


This is the cross-bow. Wisdom of Sol. v. 22. and Little- 
ton’s Dict. in voce. The French call it peerrter. The reason 
of the term in both languages is, that formerly the bullet, dis- 
charged by the cross bow, was commonly made of stone. 


STEAN- Por. 
This should, by the etymon, be mdde of stone, but is 
usually earthenware. 
Toucn-HOote. 


‘Our fire-arms were at first discharged by applying a 
fighted match to the touch-hole, sad ef by 
the hole, as is now done in firing great guns. 

And though that method is now left off, by means of the 
later improvement of the lock, the hole still keeps its old 


* a 





TREACLez. : 


Onpracnny Theriaca corrupted afterwards tb theriacal, wak 
originally a medicine, or compo d, good against the bitg 
of aserpent. From this ¢Reriatal comés“the modern wo 
treacies and age lé@ treacle’ of thé apothet _ ahd the 
grocer’s tréacle witith is the monet aré not now used 
with eny such intention, they stil keep a naave borrowed, 
from the first interition of the thedicine oF ahtidute. 


Taigpaorow. .: . : 


This is a corruptin of headborow, tle sume in the north 
es ithingman, or borsholder in the south. See borsholden’ 


Ursnor. we 
Though archery is now so mach disused amongst as, the 
term upshot (for which see Stowe’s Survey of ‘London, 
I. 'p. 602), in the sense of the end or conclusion of any busix 
mees, is stall retained. 


WINDOW. 


The windows of houses and churches were either entirely 
open, or filled with lattice-work, formerly. Hence Judges 
v.28. we read, * The mother of Sisera looked out at a wim 
dow, and cried through the lattess." These apertures were 
commonly the places were the wind entered the buildings, 
and so took the name of window, though now, being closed 
with glass, nothing of that nature attends them; on the 
centrary, they are now so contrived as to exclude the wind. 


é 


Warp. 


A term relative to a forest, and still used in places to 
which forests extended, though such forests are now no - 
more.” ‘Ihe same may be said of forests themselves, which 
are still so called, though they are not now properly forests. 

These, Mr. Urbaa, are all the instances I can recollect at 
present: many more, no doubt, will occar to others, who 
perhaps may not be displeased to be put into a way of 
thinking on a subject that is sure to afford them some amuse- 
ment, ; 

Yours, &c. 
" T. Row. ~ 


, ? 


«3 Ma, Urnean, 


J HERE beg leave to add, as a supplement to what! ada | 
vanced in your late Magazine on the word stirrep, that; ix” 


OF N nega iidisused. 297. 


PMesth: Pave, .°566; the word strepa ently siguifies a 
guimrop.. See also Dr. Watts's Glowary eis ¥ pclelg Bt. 
Jerome, satin, has strap, for the same.thing sand cere 
i gait sith a word in Latin as struppus, for a srihg or 
; whence some, pethaps, aay ifcline: to fancy 
lovers, E mean, of etymology), that theword stirrop may 
have come to us from some of those barbarous Latin wordets 
that the strap and sttrrop had the same original, and that 
they meant one and the same thing. Dr. Watts, I think, 
was of that opinion ;“and it is certain, that s/repe, in Blount’s 
Tenures, p. 33, signifies a stirrop,.arid that Dr, Littleton, in 
she word struppus, says, ‘‘ Hinc Aagl, a strap, a stirrup.” 
But now, as I esteem the orthography of the word to be 
stirrop (so Skelton writes it, p. 188), and not stivrup, as Dr. 
Littleton gives it}, it is more natural to think it took its 
name from a rope, formerly used instead of a leathcrn strap 
now in vogue, sfi-repe meaning the rape by which they used 
to ascend or mount their horses. Thus, s/y signifies se 
ascend, in the Mirrour of Magistrates, p. 402, where Sis 
Anthony Woodvile, Lurd Rivers, says, 





Then grew the king and realm to quiet rest, 
Our stock and friends still sting higher and higher. * 


And siee-hopping is playing the hobby-horse, that is, ho 
ping high, 19 Somersetshire. Hence also the word ste, 
is ae scale, from the A. Sax. stigle,-which «ord stile 
is pronounced, in Derbyshire, stee, the very name they 
give to a ladder in Yorkshire, the degrees of which are in! 
many places called ste/es. Hence, again, the word stair 
comes trom the Saxon siegher, gradus, which is derived from 
stigun, ascendere, as sty, stec, stile, or stigle, or steles, 
abovermentioned, all are. This etymology of the word 
stirrop is certainly much corroborated by the Saxon name 
of it, which I mentioned in my jast paper, viz. stigerapa, 
plainly shewing, that it is an easy derivation from stigh- 
Tope, and manitestly ought to have the preference betore 
aay of those barbarous words specified above. 
shall now take the liberty, Mr. Urban, to add a word on 
sallet-oil; a subject intimately connected with my late pa~ 
per, but for which I hadthen no room. People are very 





ts 


* Slgpe ia used, in Blount’s Tenures, p. 31, fora stirrop; but! suspedtit to 
de an error, for signa, which ovc: rsin Camden, Col. 1023, Da 

¢ Re. Plott alee so writes Kt, Hss.. stati. p. 377, and more corruptly, viz. 
stateep, p. 316, ‘ 


£08 Migugl onelts.in Page Porvevan. 

te imagine, that this sort of ofl is named fren its beinh-. 
wa in mixing sallads for eating, vs if the tray wey of writing 
it was sciled-orl : but, Sir, the oil used in y was always 
of a better aad sweeter sort than that rank stuff called sallet- 
oil. The truth ig, thet’ sollet was the head>piece in the times 
that defensive armaijer,was so much in ase, and sallet-oil 
wes that sort of oil e@iich was used for the cleaning and 
brightening it and the rest of the armour. Thus, you heve 
‘a sallet and ij sculles’” in the inventary of Mr. Lawrénce, 
Rector of Stavely, co. Derb. The word occurs again in 
the iaventofy of Pet. Tretchvile, Esq. anno 1551; and also 
in ot description of the sarcastical coat of arms of Cardinal 
W SCy, - z 


Arise up, Jacke, and put on thy salate. 





In an indictment for an assault of the citizens of Canterbury, 
anno 1501, upon the people of Christ-Church there, it runs, 
* Brigenderis, jackys, salettis, scullis, & gauntelettis, &c.” 
where the assault, mentioned likewise in. English, stands 
thus, ‘ Brygandyrons, jakks, salets, sculles, and other ar- 
mor.” See also Dr. Cawel in voce, and Fabjan, p. 404, 
whose words are, “ and dyd on him hya bryganders set with 
gylt nayle, and his salet and gylte sporres.” In sum, it is 
the French word salade, for which see the dictionaries, and 
Menage’s Origine de la Lang. Franc. in voce. On the whole, 

aa see, Sir, what is most to the point, that though the sal- 

t is now entirely out of date, yet the oil retains the name, 
which is the very thing I proposed, in these short sketches, 
to illustrate. | 

Tam, &c. 


1274, June, July, Sept. T. Row. 


LXI. Nuge Venales.—Pugna Porcorum. 
Mr. Urzan, 


AS matters of singularity are sometimes‘received as proe 
r subjects fur your entertaining wmielenge, I shall beg 
eave to introduce one here. ubald, a monk, who 
‘flourished A.D. 916, and consequently in the tenth century 
otherwise called the ebscure age, wrote a book, consisting 
300 hexameter verses, in praise of baldness, whereof every 
line began with C, and he addressed his work. to Charles 
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elsewhere. However, to give the reader some imperfect 
notion of its whiutsicalness and extravagance, I shall subjoin 
the Dedication prefixed in proce, as containing something 
like the argument of the perfortnance, and after that a few 
of the lines. 

“ Potentissimo Patrono Porcianorum, P. Porcius’ Poeta 
Propeioes precatur plurimam. - 

“ Postquam pubhce forci putamur, prestantissime Pat 
trone, placuit porcorum pugnam poémate patigere, potissi- 
me proptnends pericula pinguium prelatoram ; pugnaut 
pigriter pusilanim ‘yeaget propter pinguedinis pondus, 
porro potentius porcelli pauca proceritate perpoliti : prop- 
terea placeat precor puerite piiema perlegere porcoram por- 
cellorumque pugnam propositionibus pictam paribus, per 
prepostere.” 


The poem begins, 


“ Plaadite porcelli, porcoram pigra prapago 
Progreditur, plures porc: pingucdine pleni. 
Pugnantes pergunt, pecudum pars prodigiosa 
Perturbat pede petrosas plerumque plateas, 

Pars portentose populorum prata~profanat, 

Pars pungit populando potens, pars plarima plagis 
Pretendit punire pares, prosternere parvos,’’ &c. 


I am, Sir, yours, ke, 
T. Row. 


Mr. Ursay, 


ON perusing yqur Magazine for Nov. 1776, wherein the 
ingenious Mr. Row has given an account of a singular pub- 
lication, intitled “‘ Nagw Venales ;” 1t occurred to me that 

could in some measure give him the information he de- 
tured respecting the author of the poem sffixed as an appen- 
dix to thd Jocuintoria. 

‘When at Oxford in the year 1774, I was favoured with a 
sight ofthe prece Mr. R. bas deacribed, which was delivered 

mae a8 a curious production of a music-master (1 think a 
Getraah) then in the university,a Mr. Lates, It begins with 
the dines given in yout Magazine. 


me Plandite Rotvelli, Porcorum Pigra Propago 


agd.consisted of kbaut 350. 
What, might be he musician's intention of palm‘ng on, 
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the world, as his own, 3 composition incon the off- 
spring of another; I will not pretend to say-—But that it 
been printed “ as yet Mr. Lates’ i being, unformed,” 
is sinficiently clear from a review of ‘Les Bi es. du 
Seigneur des Accords,” and.df the “ Amphbitheattum Sa- 
pientia: Socratice” of Dornavius.—In both these the poem 
is ascribed to an “ Allemande, one Petrus Porcius, sp aick- 
named from the subject-matter he so laboriously and fanci-~’ 
fully dicussed,—his real name being Petrus Placentins” 
This account is further confirmed by Baillet, in his tract 
“des Auteurs deguiséz.” The passage relative to our au- 
thor runs thus: “ Enfin il s’est trouvé un poete, qui youlant 
decrire, un Combat de Porcs, s'est foit appeller Publiys 
Porcius—son ouvrage estoit un de ces poemes qhe nots af 
pellons Lettrisez ou Tautogrammes, et tous les Mots de la 
piece commengant par la Lettre P. Ii n’auroit rien gaste de 
son asconomie, s’il s‘estoit appellé Petrus Placentinus, qui 
estoit son tiom, mais il luy prefera celuy de Porcius.” 

To these authorities may be added that of Mr. Le Clerc, 
who hath given us the age in which the poet lived, with an 
account of his other publications, though he wholly differs 
from Dornavius and Baillet in his prenomen. Le Clerc 
‘says that his name was Johanves Leo Placentius, a Domini- 
can monk, born at St. Imden, and lived in the 16th age, 
In 1536; that he composed an history of the bishops of 
Tongres, Meestricht, and Liege, taken out of fabulous me- 
moirs, and several poems, among the rest, one de Porcorum 
Pugna, all the words whereof begin with the letter P. imi- 
tating one Theobaldus, a monk of the order of St. Benedict, 
who (as your correspondent hes remarked) flourished in the 
time of Charles the Bald, to whom he presented a Panegyric 
on Baldness, every word begi with the letter C. Front 
the matter of Placentius’s poem, it apron to be written by 
one to whom the dignitaries of the church were obnoxious, 
being leyelled, in a satirical strain, (as Mr. Row observes,) 
against their obesity and indclence; though the contest be~ 
tween them and the inferior clergy may bé referred, I shoal 
rather suppose, ta the “ Licentia Poetica,” than to any rea 
occurrence, of probably to some incident in the fabulous 
memoirs above noticed. The catalogueof authors that have 
thus trifled away their time, might be numerouply enlarged, 


whose Compositions mast have cost labour in the pro- 
duction, ae are equally useless J iaudgs ‘when com- 
posed.—For, as Martial says— 

P23 


212 Conjecture on arn obseyte Passage, 1" Shakespeare, 


Turpe est difficiles habere nugas, |, 
Et staltas dabor Ineptiarut b: 

T cannot quit the sbjent without remarking, thas the ina 
genious Mr, has humoaroushy zidiou od the writers 
of this stamp,. a the Sath and 63d Nos.of .bis iSpeotator. 
en athess, Tryphiodorus, deservadly known to the 


world by @ ‘speolaa peak e et pry destracsion of- 
Tcoy, being 4 me to the: iad of Homer, translated by the 
ate igarned Mr. Menrick, « - . | 
I any, Sir, yours, 
1776, Nov. — i P, 
1799, Feb. 


nnearenchveantt ON Rtatemasiesstcnrimon 
LXII. Conjecture on an obscure Passage in Shakespeare. 
Mr. Ursax, 


““ Or to take avmsagainsi a sea of troubles.” 
Hamlet, Act Ill. Se. 2. 


TF HE incon gruity of metaphors in these well-known words 
has sere the pens ofa many a critical admiret 6f Shake- 
ge ; but there is another passage in the same pays 


hich has not been sb Boe y noticéd, though, according 
to the present reading é inrages in ink seets to be rather 


improperly blended, lines to which f refer are in Act IT. 
Scene 2. where ig peo discovered bis want of sa- 
gacit y qpvetess to ae ees ou neat i 
ses, héce t nce is 
daughter, delivers litte follows : a 


“ That bath mar lim et 


Tams that with better sperd and jadgment 
I had not yuted him. oe 


{ 


Dr. W ertenstan pereuiptority pronounced quoted'ta be non- 
sense, sic-aniddt appeased, he -shevred not how, tn 
wrote noted. And De. Johoson, Ones 


Sg aes ene rebate ig oe 








| ~<. ‘ Bey the 
‘other weiter,” has 
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not cited an instante of this use of the word ga/e, I may 
venture to conclude He had never met with one in any 
author—-F ath, J’ faust pul ag to suspect that for 
udted We sught to réail gyoited. e otnisston of thé ¥ An. 
thé dipthen’g a might easily happes through the negligéti 
or inattention of 4 tradi r, & ptinter, or a corrector 
the press; and some fiéasons may be givén why this emenda- 
tio Gught net to bé deemed a whimsital surmise. —In the, 
old quarto the word is cofed; and ] have a notion, that coit or 
quott, in our ancient English writers, was oftencr spelt indis- 
crininately with ac or ag, than guofe. Dr. Johnson, in his 
Dictionary, also specifies the verb to gzoz to be hoth of the 
active al neuter kind; it will he readily adinitted that the 
words with speed and pudgmené are completely adapted to 
the diversion of woyting, so styjed in the stat. of 33 of Hen. 
VIII. It may be further remarked, that in the same oc 
ted same metaphor is pursned by Polanius, when he acknow« 
BW, 


** Beshrew my jealousy ; 
It seems it is ag proper to our age 
To cast beyond ourselves in our opinions 
As itis common for the younger sort @ 
To lack discretion” — 

Qyoited is undoubtedly a quaint expression, and therefaré 
Shakespeare might with the greatay propriety let it fall from 
the fongne of a conceited and pedaptic old courtier,—This 
conjecture is, however, thrown ot by qne who profesies 
himself tq be little skilled 14 the game of criticism bye if i 
falls short. of the mark, it ond be 4 direction to some expe 

layer, and enable him wath hetgér apced and judgment to 
guott the frue meaning of the poet. 
am, Sir, yours, &. 

1776, Novy, t i. W.& D. 
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ory Sharp, however, in his Origin and Structure of the 
Breck Tongue, gives a yery different relation of this matter. 
We are informed, says the Doctor, by Diodorus, the Sici- 
lian, that it was the opinion of some perso that letters 
were invented by the Syrians, from whom the Pheeniciang 
first learned their use, and then commonicated them tq 
the Greeks. Herodotus, declaring his own opinion, siys, 
that the Phoenicians, under Cadmus, brought coming ‘into 
Greece, and that the Greeks had not earlier the use 6f let- 
ters. Thisis contradicted by Diodorus, Pausanias, Zeno~ 
bius, and others. Diodorus informs us, that Linus com- 
posed a book upon the acts of the first Dionysius, in “Pelas- 
gic characters; and that the same were used by Orpheus 
and by Pronepides, the preceptor of Homer. Zenobius, 
says, that Cadmus slew Linus, for teaching characters dif- 
fering from his, und Pausanias, in his Attics, assures us, that 
he himself saw an inscription upon the tomb of Corcebus, 
who lived at the time when Crotopus, who was contem- 
porary with Deucalion, was King of the Argives. Letters, 
therefore, were in use long before the arnval of Cadmus. 
Letters were first introducéd into Greece and Italy by the 
Pelasgi; they were afterwards subjected to some consider- 
able alterations by Cadmus, and farther still by the Ionians, 
The Africans, Spaniards, Celts, and Etrurians, as well as the 
inhabitants of Greece and Italy, all made use of Pelasgic or 
Pheenician letters. The Greeks, at first, had no more than 
sixteen : these, without the names of Alpha, Beta, &c. they 
received from the old Pelasgi.: When Cadmus entered 
Greece, he gave them the names, and added to the old 
characters three more letters, Zeta, Eta, and Chi, and as 
many hameral characters, Bau, Sanpi, Koppa, all which are 
taken from the Pheenician alphabet, as is evident from their 
names, their shape, and place and power. These, with the 
Pelasgic characters complete thé Phoenician alphabet. 
Some other changes, also, it is probable, might have been 
made se teper in the shape af aome of the letters, That 
any of these characters were invented by Simonides or Pala- 
medes, or any other Greek; is a fable that doth not deserve 
credit; since they were all exactly in their proper place, as 
ie she Hébrew, Syriac, or Phetnician alphabet. ‘The Egy 
tians, Greeks, and Romana, added several letters ta Ag 
enician alphabet. The present Greek alphabet is the 
Jonin, having Ave. lesiers added to the end of that which 
Me he Yours, ke. . 
daha July. $. Warspn, 
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LXTY. Origin of Old Nick, 
Ma. Uanan, 


Nosopy has accounted for the Devil’s having the n me 
of Old Nick, Keysler de Dea Nehaleunia, p. 33, and Anti 
Septentr, p. 261, mentions a deity of the waters worshippe 
by the ancient Germans and Danes under the name of 
Nocca or Nicken, styled in the Edda Ntkur, which he de- 
vives from the German nugen, answering to the Latin necare. 
Wormigs, Mon. Dan, p. 17, says the redness in the faces of 
drowned persons was ascribed to this deity’s sucking their 
blood out at their nostrils. - Wasthovius, pref. ad Vit. Sane- 
tor. and Loccenius. Antiq. Sueo-Goth P 17, call him Necs 
¢us, and quote, from a Belgo-Gallic Dictionary, Neccer, 
Spiritus 4dguaticus, and Necce, necare. The Islandic Diet. 
in Hickes’ Thes. P. II, p. 85, renders Nikur, bellua aquatica. 
Lastly, Rudbekius, Atlant, p. 1. c.7. § 5. p. 192. and c. 80. 
Pp, 719. mentions a notion prevalent among his countrymen, 
that Neckur, who governed the sea, assumed the form of 
varioug animals, or of a horseman, or of a man in a boat. 
He supposes him the same with Odin; but the above au- 
thorities are sufficient to evince that he was the Northern 
Neptune, or some subordinate wiped, of a noxious dispo- 
sition. Wormius queries whether a figure said to be seen, 
1615, on the river Lan, and called Wasser Nichts, might not 
be of this kind. Probably it was a sea-monster of the 
ae called Dfermen, an by our Spenser, Fuairy-Queen, 
HL. 12, 24, 
The griesly Wasserman. 


¥t is not untikely, but the name of this evil spirit might, 
as Christianity prevajled in these northern nations, be trans- 
ferred to the father of evil. 

’ If it would not be thought punning on names, I would 
hazard another conjecture.—St, Nicholas was the patron of 
mariners, consequently opponent to Nickur. How he came 
by this office does not appear. The Legend says, ‘‘ Ung 
jour que ayguns mariniers perissoyent #1 le prierent ainsi a 

a s, Nicolas, servitenr de Dieu, st les choses sont vrayes 

fue nous svons ouyes, si les esprouve niaintenant. Et tan~ 

‘ tot ang‘ homme #’a parut ala semblance de lny, & leur dit, 

Veez moy; se pe m'appeltez vous pas: & leur commeneca a 

_Jeur ayder en leur exploit: de la ne fet tantost la tems 

tessa. Et quant ils furent venus a son Egiiee ily 
P 4 
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se cogneurent sans demonstrer, et si ne Vavoient iy a 
véu. Et lors rendig grnaen ie et a luy de leur deli- 
ue 








vrance; et il leur dit que iz assent a 1a miseric 
aie oe a bir pigaie et oi bat piano pera 
osiow otner m ot pecan €ca to 

yeas iis ch ter.’ We have after 
to 


of his delf from an illusion of Devil cesiin i 
F ine luy a mages which pa ta 
énly by ‘water. Tepe e dor. fol. vil, See aled 
Blomefietd’s Hist. of Norfolk, IL p. 861. 
417%, March. PALmOPHILUS. 


: ; erp ———— 
LXV. On the Crasis, a Grammatical Figure. 


CorkUPTIONS, by means of the figure we call « Crusis, 
have had a great effect, I believe, in all languages ; it is 
when the prefix adheres to the following word, which it 
by gala easily snd naturally does, in pronunciation, and 
! ds is written or printed in that form. Thus the mo- 
ern names of the city of Athens are Satizas and Satines, 
Om ic lee“Algress and that of Constantinople, Stamboul, from 
Iwo Henpe adepol, mehercule, &c. of the Romans; 
a, pareaps quar word endeavour, and rendecous, from the 
Frengh en i, and rendez vous. Some attention, how- 
hae is necessary in the case, and some distinction should 
made, for the Crasis is not concerned 1n all words that 
toalesce together, as otherwise, always, kc. which ought ra- 
ther to be call ripen creer for I esteem it no Crasts unless 
there be such a m or coalition of letters in the word 
as to. make the word to seem different from itself, artd to be 
dbscured or deformed by Thus: Bi a’ form of 
smoating, by she blessed Virgin, ‘mich ased formerly, end 
sometimes now, is a manifest jumble ahd corruption of By 
ai?" ‘e + i 
It appears, from this shart sccount of things, thet val 
hasty. and iseceurate nun has been the prin 
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sg behwe t ‘proceed on my Al a that tis surpri- 
prone the coiiitry; 2 worthand mitl- 
end pot Poe Bngiand are to the use “pe “this grammatical 
in pespect of the article The, which in the 
js "OF fer they will jain to words which begin with 
a consqnant, ov with more one; causing thereby muck 
roughness and harshness, end even aa culty of pronunci-- 
meri ver tVbriige, or o'er th brig, ag they speak it, for over 
ob 
Now, the prefixes, or other icles, which usually 
coalesce with the words they belong to, . as to sate or 
Wisguise them, are these: .4, An, AY Ap, B My Di, De, Do, 
t, In, It, Mine, Ne, 0, Saints Fhe, Two, Three, and Tp. 
And these I places to go through in their order., 
- Adu The monkish historians perpetually 
use the word ay in‘Latin; and Complice itself, as an 
‘English word, occurs in Weaver, Fan. Monuments, p. 266, 
and see Johnson. So that I suspect a Crasrs here, and that 
it was first « Gompisce, corrupted afterWards to Accomplice, 
which in that case would require the article an to be prefixed. 
he werd a might facilitate the corruption with un- 
es pe 
AN.— 4 rd. This isa common expression for @ 
by-word or proverb, and is Lakebgie a Crass of an dye 
Word; that is, a word, or saying, always and perpetually 
used, "agreeable to the ancient use of If this be not 
ra meaning and original of it, it will be difficult to account 
or it. 
A Narrow, id est, an arrow. See Mr. Hearne and Gul. 
Neabrg. p. ixxxy. farts The prefix has here evidently 
itself to the noun. | 
Or yache ¥ Wapes, which Skelton gives us 7, 160, seems to be 
Jack an us Littleton writes it; but ave doubtful ubout 
this, as > see tage ia the same as ee servant. See 
sip te cierThis i Virgi ie 
ge is he name ume formerly en i: sone 
| d wares; 
ots pare left. oft of 2 there, insomuch shat ‘the 









patie ne itll is into oblivion, as the “original of the 
word has long vtce done, ats take the; sac eogpedn be ‘this : 

pon-wo well'an Ae ig 44 youl _ ee ge end. 30 
oe wild Gad-it Be. # ‘ortives; Naw, ry 
ar ietate turned ante" es Pyyeers 


agher, “Tn Soke oo. diay udesoris me He 
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But it seems the /igver and the hagler is the same persdn, 
and so this sense of the latter word is omitted by him. =< 

A Newt. An eft, or small lizard, of which newt is the 
common name in Derbyshire ahd Staffordshire., Plott. Hist. 
Staff. p. 244.2513; and it is ‘used by Shakéspeare’s Mace 
beth, A. IV. Sc. 1. * Newt, says Dr. Johnson, is supposed 
by Skinner to be contracted from an evet,” and it-certainly 
isso. The Saxon word is fete; so that the gradation is an 
efete, an evet, a nevet, a newt, v consonant being turned 
into w, just as v in Devil is suey ay into « by thase whe 
pronounce it, as the vulgar often do, Deul. 

A Needle, anciently written a neld, which perhaps may 
by Crasis be an eld, the same*as en else, used by shoe- 
makers. 

Nawl, i. e. an: aw), implement of the cobler, used by 
Beaum. and Fletcher, Vill. p. 55. 

A Noddy; quasi, by a Crasis, an oddy; a singular dr 
whimsical person. 

A Nailbourn. This word is both so written and pro- 
nounced in Kent, and, answering to the wpseys or gypseys 
in Yorkshire, Camd. Col. 901, or Ray on the Deluge, p. 95, 
means a torrent which flows only now and then, or once in 
a few years. Now, when these torrents broke out, they 
were supposed to betoken famines, sicknesses, and deaths, 
chiefly | presume sicknesses ; whence IJ conjecture there is a 
_ Crasis in the case, a naildourn being in fact an atbourn, as the 
forcrunner of ails or diseases. Jt is written, however, ¢yle. 
bourn by Dr. Harris, p. 240, 23, 411. and so Philipot gives 
it, p. 42. which perhaps may be a corruption of azldourn but 
as these desultory torrents often abound with small eels, it is 
possible they might take their names from thence, quaai 
eelbournes. But there will still be a Craszs in nadlbourn. 

At.—This particke:coheres chiefly in such names of per- 
Ons Os are etek from situation ; as, | 

Tash, which Mr. Camden thinks is contracted from at ash, 
Remains, p. 123. 

Twells. As we have the name of Alwells, or Atwell, 
i certainly reason to think that Zwcl/s is a Crasis for af 

ells. 

As or Ap.—*Ve have certain names ‘now ia England, 
brought originally, I sappose, from Wales, in'which the ad 
or ap is become a part of the name that followed it. At first 
they were patronymics, though they are not so now. 

Pugh is op Hugh; Price or Brice, ap Rice; Pritchard, ap Bi- 
chard; Prideaux, ap Rideaux; Beven,.ep Evan; Beweh, ap 
Owen ; Powel, ap Hoel. : 
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By. Bilive, i. e. by le Eve; sometimes written dive and 
blyve. Gloss. to grasa Blive. — 

D1.~Didapper, the qnasi, ea 3; which is 
confirmed by its being called Dab-Chick in Kent, 

Do.—Don and deff, 1. e, to do on, and do of. Sce'Jahnson 
jn Vocibus, 

Dz.—IJn names of persona drawn fram the places of their 
abode, or extraction, the French particle De will often 
coalesce with the name of the place, if it begin with a vowel. 
Danvers, de or @ Anvers; Daeth, de or @ Aeth, a town in 
Hainault; Dashwood may be supposed to be de or d’ Ashwood; 
Davill, CEiwill; Camden, Remains, p. 122; Doily, de 
Orly, ibid. p. 111; Dauney, ibid. p. 122. dunay is a plot 
of ground where alders grow; and, to name no more, De- 
wereur is undoubtedly a’ £'vereur. 

Ecuer or Eacu.—Hence every chene, Skelton, p. 192, i. e. 
guery each one; which we have now contracted to every one. 

I.—This pronoun easily coalesces, as J’m, Z°d/, I'ld, i.e. 
{ would. Parcy’s Songs, p. 81. Ychulle, Percy, Il. p. xvii. 
je. J shall, ye shail. 

In.—Jth tor in the; hence yth, Percy, L. p. 6. 

Ir.—Hence ’tus. , 

Minz.—My neam, my nont ; nuncle, nont. These words 
are used familiarly in the north by young people to the 
Ider sort, though there be no aliance or relation between 
them. ame is the Saxon for uncle, and the possessive pro- 
noun mine has grown to it. The second is from mzne aunt 
in like manner, as likewise nuncle (see Shakespeare, Lear I. 
gc. 13.) and non. 

Ne.—TFhis old negative very readily coincided with words 
beginning with a vowel or a w, 

es and mys, i.e. ne is, oris not: Skelton, p. 62. Nill, for 
newill; nilé, ne wilt: Fairfax, Chaucer. Hence will or nil]: 

Invective against Wolsey. So 2z’d for ne would: Mirrour 

of Magistrates, p. 487. 

Not, and nolt, for ne wot, or know not, written in Macha- 
bree, folio 220, note. Nolt occurs in Fairfax, xviii. 30, 

Nong is either ne one or no one. - 

Nere, i.e. née were: Fairfax, xii, 81. 

ould, ne would: Wairfax, v. 473 x. 61; fhibi. 

Nought, ne ought; written also formerly xoght. 

Pi jean; wart, neart; nad, nehad; nist, ne wist: all it, 
aucer, ; 
0.—Hel ¥ take to mean O ye. ‘a . 

.. OR r0'th!, es of the: Hence ath ihe, Percy, i. p. 6, 
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qhere fhe aboands by the oo the , copyist;*for fi 9, 
you have athe, for of the, twi 
San. —Thia word, prefixed to the numes of vertein bly 
«men, or reputitd to be so, dither partys b — of es 
Jast letter F, to the name of such saidt, oy hole Of it 
was joined a it; especially i in certain of our nthistns ined 
ro.ved from the aames of saints. I shall specifiy, first, som 
cases Where the last letter only adberes, which most! hap 
pons whene the name begins’ with a vowel. Thus the French 
8. dgnan or dignan was prondunced by same in France 
a orth H. Steph. Apolog. pour Herodote it. p. 242, 
} 
d Ten ; 89 written in Drake's Eborac. 315 
mésning stew: 8t. Anthony. PFs 
Yawdery, i. e, St. dwdrey; “aterm borrowéd from those 
times when they tricked ig bedecked the shrines and altars 
of the saints, a8 being at vye with each other on that tea. 
gion.’ The votarjes of St. Audrey (an isle of cee saitit) ay 
ceeding all the rest in the dress and equipage f her stan 
it grew into a byword upon a oe that wa ve 
that it was af teudry, aa much as to say, all St, Fer rab 7 
one Dict. v. caper ee _ = j 
alkmund. St..Alkmond’s church at is common! 
called Talkmaund. . sd 
§an Teline. The meteor called §. £imo‘in Ulloa, it 
p. 350, is written San Tebno. 
a Sf gas St. Athan or dithan. Memorial of Ree. Piety, 
en ; 
x Tinnel i. e. St. Winnol, Tid. 
foel-y-streat, Tooley)-bridge, Tool nice ail in South, 
work, from &t. Olave, pronounced Olye, as Courden ci 7 
Remains, p. 123. 
St. Tooses. St. Osithe’s, written St. Tooses in Baifey’s 
Bishop Fisher, p. 88. Mr. Camden ae chat Se. "Onc 
ia turned into Saint Tows: Remains, ibid. 
St. Labbe, St. £bba was the fanious prioress 
who chose tq deforni herself, with her na phen her ant 
abused by the insolent Danes. See Camden, 
c. alao Fuller, Worthies in Rutland. 
St. Fhetha, or St. Teath. St. Etha was a Cornish Saint. ’ 
ee Spa diay ot Se, es in ome 
gi or de wdomara. _ 
wipe s sak or St. Old’s, at i. 
led ge 7 aii Pontter, Gu ap pene 
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_, Peome’naw.to those instances where the whale substance, 

as it were, of the word Saini is incorporated ivith thé name, 

as is. evident .many of our sirnames taken from the, 

nameg of saints. e French San, as in Sampol, Samunartha- 

nus, dc. coherca.thus in their language. ae 
:4,¢, St. Amand, or de Sta, dando. 

Simberd. St. Barbe, or de Sta, Barbara, Camden, p, 150, 

Sinclair’, De Sta, Clara, or de Ste. Claro, a8 Newoour't, ig Res 
pert. i, p. 224. But q. if this be not an error. 

_ Sanfis, Senliz, Singlis. These are S¥. Lis, ar de Sto. Lisia, 
or Sylvanectensis, for which see Camden, p. 150. 
lo. St. Lo, or de Sto. Laudo, Camden, p. (51. 

Saitlow. This is different from the Faia being inter. 
preted de Sancto Lupo. Camden. ibid. Lupus is the name of 
& saint. 

Sellinger, So they commonly pronounce -this name ; 
whereas the orthography is Sv. Lager, ie, de Sto. Leodegariv. 
Camden, p. 156. ; 

Semarton, St. Martin, or de Sto. Martino. Camden, p. 181. 

Semarc. St. Medard, Camden, p. 150. But one wold rather 
think St. Marc. 

Setmple, Sampol. The first is the Scoteh name, the'second 
the French ; both are St. Paud. 

Seimpere, Sampier, or Sempere. St. Peter, or dé Sts. Petro. 

Semoun. De Sto. Mauro, 

Tus.—Bydene, i.e: by the even, or by night. Romane, 
of Amys and Amytion. 

To thende. To the ende. Caxton, Myrrour, cap. 5. 

Taylot. Glocestershire word; meaning an Aay-loft. At 
first, no doubt, they said 4 taylof, for in the hay-loft; and 
then converted the whole into a substantive, calling a hay-loft 
by that name. ~ 

Tuffold, or Tovel. This means gn hepel in Derbyshire, 
where they first said in tovel, i.e. 8x the hovel; and then, 
by mistake, took tovel to be the substautive, for hovel. ~ 

Tou and Yother: as, do you take ton, and LH take tother; 
meaning fhe ane and the other. The ton, Percy i. p. 7, where 
either ‘he or fabounds ; and yet this#s yery Commonly used/ 
as is the tother, for which see Percy, p. 58. | ae 

Tierne cross, in. Sommer’s Antig. of Canferb. p. 11, 169, 
is the 170" cross. 

Nathless. Not the less. See Dr. Johnson, ; : 
To—By cutting off the 0, this sign glues itself to — 
verbs ia Caxton, and ather authors’; as faboynd, ‘accomplish, 
taneie ut, i.e. to impute it; lofer; talledge hungry’ aud 

rste, Caxton, in Myrrour, cap. 5, is to allay them.’ ~ - 
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Twe.~-This numeral will sometimes cohere with 4 noun, 
as (winter, a calf two winters or two years old. Derbyshire. 

Tovet. This, in Kent; means two pecks, and consequently 
is acoalition of two fat or vat. 

A Twibill, This is an implement that cuts both ways ; 
and «8 two is pronounced often fwa, hence you have twa-bill, 
or fwe- bell. 

THare.—A Trivet is an household implement of iron with 
three feet to stand before the fire, for the purpose of setting 
dny thing upon to dry or warm, afd tekes its name from the 
said three feet. See Tanner, Biblioth. in Nic Trivet. 

Toot.—-This word means to peep, or peep out, When pease 
in Derbyshire first appears they are said to toot, i. e. to out; 
and hence they have the participle footing. Thus, I conceive 
that /ootikg at Tunbridge-wells means to out, in the way of 
inviting and bringing guests to their master’s house. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


TriMon.—In the anonymous metrical history of the battle 
of Floddon-field, eit ublished, it is observed, p. 32, that 
St. Paul, St. Peter, and St. Andrew, never taught the Scot- 
tish prelates to go to war, but rather some later Popish saints, 
Trimon of Quhytehorn, or Doffin of Ross; where, as St. 
Niman was the great saint at Candida Casa, or Whitehern, 
the editor says, we should read Nintan of Quhytéhorn. An 
emendation is undoubtedly necessary ; this, however, is not 
a happy one. The Scots, it seems, call Ninian, Ringen, (see 
Memorial of Brit. Piety, p. !31,) whence I conjecture there 
is a Crasis here, and that the true correction is Tringen. If 
this be the truth, as I presume it is, it affords a pregnant in- 
stance of the usefulness of attending tothe effects of the 
Craais : but, indeed, of this, in point of etymology, we have 
seen many examples above. 

Smerwick.—There is something particular in this, as the 
first letter, instead of the last, in Said, coalesces; for it 
ineans S?. Marywick in the county of Kerry, in Ireland, 
Campbell, Lives of Adm. ii. p. 49. 
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LXV. On the Word Oamusta, 


Mr. UrnsBan, 


MUCH has been both said and written about that barbarous 
word Ormesta, or Hormesta, which appears in ‘the title of 
Paulus Orosius’ History, in some MSS. at least. See Prof. 
Havercamp’s Pref. to his noble edition of it; ‘and the Hon. 
Mr. Barrington’s Pref. to’ King Alfred’s Saxon Version 
thereof. The former of these gentlemen, a professed critic, 
aftet exploding Vossius’s emendation of Orchestra, which, 
indeed, has been generally disapproved, thinks it may be a 
abt ithe de miseria mundi; andthe conjecture, it must 
be ed, agrees perfectly well with the subject of the 
author’s performance. With your leave, Iwill bere tran- 
scribe his own words. 

“Quum enim in quibusdam exemplaribus de ormesia 
mundi scriptum inveniatur, id nihil aliud esse existimo quam 


corruptum, ex verbis de miseria mundi, et hunc verum esse , 


titulum ; quoniam ad illum toto suo epere adludit auctor, 
ui bullam aliam ob caussam septem nos libros, hortatu 
ugustini, conscripsit, nisi ut ostenderet* miseriam mundi 
, una cum peccato esse natam, neque cum pe pte religione 
in Imperium Romanum introiisse, sed ab antiquissimis 
temporibus per universum terrarum orbem viguisse, neque 
unquam in Imperio Romano, qaum vel maxime floreret, de- 
fuisse.” 

But now, Sir, I do not see how, in this ease, you can get 
the first syllable Or, or Hor; nos how Ormesta, or Flor- 
mesta; or, if you will, the corrupted word Ormiesia, which is 
just as uncouth as the others; can possibly come from de 
miseria, as this learned man contends. Discarding, there- 
fore, this conjecture as insufficient, what if we should read 
Or. mesta, and auppose it'to be an abbreviation of Orbis 
Mestitia? ‘This answers equally as well to the argument of 
the work, and approaches much nearer to'the letters in 


Ormesta. They wrote in these times, the single ¢ for the | 


diphthongs, and if but in one ancient manuscript it was thus 
once written tu short, the rest, transcribed and copied fran 
it, might readily, and by an easy mistake, convert it into one 
word, Ormesta. I kauw not how geatlemen will relish this 


* Lib. 1. cap. i. p. 6. Ego initium miserie hominum ab nto peccantis ho- 
minis dueereinstitui, &c. os - 


~ 
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Mr. Caran, 


Pur radical words of omr bagasse are not so Thunerous as 
} apprehend, they are eemmanly thought. They have eftert 
an. ce seemingly different, when, i ~ ct, a 
criginally the same* ; 2 ia to knw, knot, and. 
from the Saxoa cnyttan, whence we have knitting’ the nf the Fe 
in Mr. Lewis’s Hist. of the Isle of Thanet, p. 13 
and expressions have heen sometimes varied for at 
as in the iastance here given, where all the terms.imply 
wine, and yet each expresses a particular mode af daing it: 
d such variations as these one canpot hut epprove,. and 
for on very a ie viz. because they serve for the purpose 
of accurac ecision. Sometimes, ‘again, our words 
are alte Pom eons conic Pag ears a, 
nunciation, oe eee 
tracting, &«.’ Ni pal spy cml oo doubdtl ; che 
3 ao herd and.snheré, to wanister and adminisicr,. dc. 
fe ma may be entertaining, however, plate: in cc cae to obe 
saree: the present.compass our materpa nal songs 5 ; 
aad in others it may Senate ee pghetly 
ghe teue forte no tot snes fe gpa ay 
. sO gt 
in, shew 3 hae in. ‘Tenlity, the 98 MBG aM. to a een 
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Saineness of certain disstmslir Words sob 
‘ Te alley and alley yf. The subsantive ality i paser. metal 
roixed with a richer, so as to abate the value af it; and te 
allay is to abate, correct, diminish: both from the F 

ter, to mix: aa ily, the French Alié, may be su 
to come from the same idea of tying, matching, mixing, 

Alexander, Sauaders, Sanders, Sawney, Sandy. These are 
all the same, the four Jatte r being the hypocoristical ot fae 
miliat names used for the firs ut s Saunders and. 
Sanders may-mean Saynder-son and Sander-son; see Har- 
ris, below. I give this specimen of the variation of names, 
bet de not propose in the sequel to give many examples of 
this sort, (though perhaps one or two may be inserted,) as 
that would be tedious and superfivous. =. ee 

Amaze, as it amazes me, Jam amazed. A maze is a laby- 
rinth, and metaphorically a pore: The verb comes 
apparently from the noon, and is a compound, a-mazed; just 
as we say a-hungred, a-thirst. In strictness there is no 
such substantive as amaze; but when it is said J ams tx 
amaze, it ought rather to be written J am te a saxe, 

Astoin, astound, astone, stun. stoned is astonished, 
in Erndition of Christian Man, p. 198. Astoin’d occurs in 
Capel’s Prolusions, p. 10, where the edition of 1609 has 
aston’'d; and Capel conjectures astoun'd. P. 11, we have 
stoin’d, which methinks shews that astoen’d may be right. 
However, it is plain that shat or sfun'd is the sare word af » 
breviated, unless you -will deduce it from astound, i.e, 
astonished. Fairfax ix. 23, xiv. 66. Either of these is more 
natural than to derive it as Dr. Wallis dees, evtonitus, 


witonstus. 

Attone. I much doubt whether there wereanciently: 
such word; for as to attone ie te reconcile; Sb 
Othello IV. 6, it means to af one then, or make themons, ie 
answers to unite? see Junius, and Haamer'sGlomary. Old 
Play Melis P snl Carew, p. 142 Bi Acts viv 96... 

dept. & ° : ‘ 

Brown, the colpur 3 bran, flrrftr. : As dea is the brown 

art of the corn when ground, I conceive it to be so 
from its colour,’ and eonsequently that thes¢ ‘ere the same 
A Biihd, a'string; also an ortiment-of the tieck+ A br 
Saligeney wring, “These -npwrtickcanpos riers 
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with body ; just as a neck or sham shirt takes its name from be- 
ing word’ on the neck, and as "hand is‘used for ‘a head-dress: 
sBeseech. V. seek. ar : 

‘Bellow. V. low. a se ; 

Bhes, which Hieans happiness, is no other than d/ess, as is 

lain from dissed being uséd for blessed; 30 dlyssyd is blessed. 
égend of St. Erasmts. Blissedhede, biessedness. Ham- 
pole. See Ames Typ. Ant. p.'145 15, Percy’s Songs, I. 
. 288. | . 

oth, and clout. A clout is only a piece of cloth, pro- 
nounced cléth in Yorkshire. 

Clot’ and cléaths. As the last were commonly made of 
the first, it cannot be doubted but they are the same word. ' ; 

Chattel and cattle. As Catalla with the old lawyers and 
monkish historians signifies all goods moveable and immove- 
able, these are plainly the same word. Indeed, chattel is 
only the foreign pronunciation of €, Just as of cancelli and ° 
canccllarins we have chancel and chancellor. V. Cant, 
Chanon, Canat. 

To convoy, to escort er conduct; to convey, to remore. 
The first has arisen from the latter. Convey means conruvy in 
Life of Duke of Newcastle, p. 88. 

A Criple and Creeple Dr. Donne writes criple, creeple, 
which we find also in Field’s Bible, as if it came from to 
crecp, and that we duht to deem them the same words. 

Cozen and Cousin. The first signifies now tocheat, by pre- 
teading, ws ft were, to be your triend and relation. Lylie, 
in kis Euphues, p. 181, has “to make d cozen of a person,” 
1.@adupe. Many still write cosen- for cowstn, or consan- 
guinets. 

@ud-aud Quid. The cow ¢hews her cud, and the:man, 
whten be chews tobacco, calls it guiddiig; se that there 
segs te-be-ne difference but in pronudéiation. 

Exiogag end.Gollegue. To collogue, in Dr. Johnson, 
means to wheedle,’to. flatteéx; but it also signifies to con- 
spire with others to defraud a person: and as a collegue is 
the same as the Latin collega, to collogue may»ycem to come 
frog this. a rn 

Qwurse and Course... Coarse is’ written courte;~Fauiler, 
vee p. 82; and see Hs Hearne’s Cur. en p. 126 :*so 
vie ‘seems to mean a thing of towvsé, comilidil to be*in 
with, or ordinary. ad " SME RG! ae 

xand'Commune. To comingte, ae sets! of * 
coufesrigg, occurs often in the Bible; Sir Thomas’ Moré; 
- il hax de comen, for the sme; and Haj! ofterr,’ in el 

& 
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afd Skelton, p. 151, calls commen pleas coihiainb piabe ‘and 


indeed this is correct from communis; and not 
wonder to see communalty, and communalte, and ¢om- 
mitnaltie, in old authors. a 

Canon and Cannon. The engines of death called cannens 
are of different sizes and bores. The Propec cannes I pre- 
stume, fs a 48 pounder, and is so named from its being made 
according to that canon or standard. Whence canon and cane 
non appear to be the same words. 

Cant and Chant. Both fidm the Latin censis, cant being 
a whining tone used by the Puritans, and to chunt having 
only the ¢ softetied, as is plain frorh descarit; so from can- 
taria comes chantry; and we have both incHantment and 
incantation. V. chattel, abbve. 

Cord aud Chord. Chord, from Latin chorda, is the string; 
of a musical instrument, and a cord is any band or string ; 
both evidently the samé. ie 

Chanon and Canon, Canonicl: so called because they 
lived under or according to a certain rule dr canon. Chanotis 
were a stricter sort of canons, regulars, as they were stiled, 
and that is the whidle difference. V. chattel, above. 

Canal, Channel, Kennel. From Latin canaifs the French 
have canal, which we have adopted; the two latter are the 
effects df pronunciation. As to c soft, we have chaste from 
castus, cheese from caseus, &c. V. chattel, above. 

Drawand Drain. As in the north they say dra for draw, 
one can hardly doubt the sanieness of these two words. 

To dally, and to delay. Since td dally mieans to trifle, 
aid consequently to delay, one has grounds to suspect both 
are the French delayer, arid have no other difference but 
what arises from pronunciation. ; , id 

A Daband Adept. The first, which signifies a person exe 
pert in ahy thing, is evidently a corruption of the second.” 

Dike and Ditch. The first is provincial far the second ; 
whence a small brook in the north is called ¢ dité, and there 
are twenty basta in those parts of ch or tch being turned 


mto & or ck. owch, [below,] and stink, and stark, and 
seek. Dig is probably the root. te & 

Delile arid Defowl. They both mean to deflower a virgin, 
Hep aoléd, Caxton, Lagend. fol, $38. ‘So that file, 
whence sin, is the same with foul. 

a and Estade ; both fram etat of the French; who not 
hay thes, - 


n F ; : te 

Te i io retnove; fight, juga. 1 take the former td be 

ey short or quick igh Age, Tt the latter, an@ thas 

oth. come from fof + ae PE ae, ee 
e ; 
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To He Hes and to fiay. To fleai is to strip of the skin, whence 
Jiece; and to fisy is the same, as appears from. e Bible. 
Flour, simtia; Flower, sles. “There is, no differeuce in 
these, though it may be proper to vary them in writing, as 
flodt is the Hower or best part of the carn, Jo Fabjan, fo 
ak we Rower is written floure. 
y, Foisty, and. Fist. Two first are found.in Dr, Joba- 
— wand fia in Lietleton; all-come from F rench fuste. 
in Pe ted, Freighted, F raught, The first, which occurs 
inett, p. ‘238, is plainly the same as oe aac and 
thie third is as evidently contracted from the firat 
Gu a Gait. Gate.comes from the Dutc ch ae or Saxon 
seat, get, 2 jpot and agune an entrance, roa Lite street, 
mahner of walking, &c. and thence, bate natyrall @ air, 
men, or port, of a Person 5, the zcegsus, as rei’ terms it. 
Bht now some affect to write gat in this latter sense, as 
keapéaré and others; by which means gai has gotten 
into Dr, Johnson’s Dictionary. I am of opmion, however, 
that there ig rio difference etnees gate and gait, of, in 
other words, that thene is really no such word as “gait. “In 
Milton, I am sure,-gete has the sense of air or m Nig seyeral 
places, as iv. 8705 vii, 414, ix. 389. xi. 230, Ih short, gate, 
amongst its other uses, signifies a person’s mapfer; and 
Hampole, MS.. at Lincoln, p, 176, pplies it for guise, ge 
manner, when he says thus’ gates, for on this manuer. 
raeeres ae uses see a see the Glossary. It is worth ng 
and Saxon, whence we have our gate, 
nething of an of any ape orthography as ga i 
Guard and Ward, First is the  Freh ae mn aid 
How 


the ‘English 5’ and both a oh 
mer having been pao to one si oe as the late 
tel has to others 5 3, 


oS t they, are apparent selfrenmee 
"Guise, tise, oun: First se F 


English; for wise’is des eine in Rey 





— jn the ¥rench Biter, . 
Ateous, it is a ameré ¢ 







Hicherd HI. folio 26, yo cmtise ; 
of Machabree, fal: 222 and 3 é . 
tien ofa Chrissian Men, p. 19. Caxton, Myrray 
Pry 


ower luis ret bro fe mgatgrh cra oats when the 
€ same, TG ae 


£29 
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ell gis tdi ‘betig und a 
Se beater, Oredeeloened clelady rane oe 


of the oo or ground meal et the mp ned 
nouiited greafs or yretes, wsthe etymen ¢ 

To hunt énd to haant. Tb Aunt about is syn ay a 
— a place, that one has réasén to esteem tham Be 


partis and Harrison. As John Harris is no other é 

John Harry's, an elliptical matiner of speaking for J 

ff a oa th the two ames Harris and Harrison are cange- 
vently thé gate; as also are Williams and Williamson, 

dberts and Robertson, &c. 

John, Johannes ; Jone, Johenna, ‘As these are the same 
names, one masctiline, the dther feminine, the o ought fo be 
long in both, sng h to be inserted or omitted in meer 
the e inthe womnan’s nume should be retained to denote 
sex. 8t. John’s # pronounced at apse pada Pe, and j 4 
Lancashire they currently tay Jqne for 
oe ct Joane. Mr! rears in Resins, Pp. 98, says, 

2 Eliz, it was agre e Court « Bench, 
that Jane was the ane as Jone 7 

Kill, quell, and quail. All the words ure foynd in én ac- 
tive sense in Dr. Johnson and Littleton; but they are 
clearly the same, Ail being the modernization of nell, by 
amr opting the French pronunciation of qu, and conseque, y 

ae by Dr. Jobnyon from the Saxon cwe 
Tn zed, at this time, to gueil dees not seem to mcbeth Bi an ovr 
ideas, so much ag AJ, but formerly it did. Mae 
Obs, Gn Macbeth, p. 24, Carhden’s ag epee es Og 
Saari is a ruffian, a bravo, ati assatsin, S St. p. $00 


udition of Christian Man, p. 148.-Q te is not only use 
actively, but thé sense of it eecedi well with our 
notion of to sie aud Dr, Johnson gives it ee ‘ie 
sathe ¢t 
fot, Loo, : See aheproeié h signify 
nab, no ese, W ic. en 
p alice) dldo'e sinkl! riouny, bdme from British cacp, 
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. Lest and least. Here again is a variation without a dif- 
‘ference; for if lest be now used for the Latin particle, ne, 
‘Yeast was formerly as often used; and so, if tt may be ren- 

ered by gue minus, the En lish leasf seems te answer 
the more fully to this. I take least to be a corruption of 
dest, this being a more natural superlative of Hite, and best 
eorresponding with the Saxon Jas?. 

Lust and list. As 0 Just sometimes occurs in a good 
sense, I have no doubt but these are the same words. 

‘Links, lings, and ings. Grounds in some places called 
lings ahd ings are in others named finks, by a quick or thin 
podtonnciation of g Vid Rank below. Lings perhaps may 

the same again ag Les inges, the word tge occurring in 
Dr. Johnson, as alsoin Dy. Thaorotaon and Mr. Thoresby. 

Leash, and lashed. A leashis a band or string, particu- 
larly a leather thong, by which a falconer holds his hawk, 
and 4 courser leads his greyhound. Lashed, therefore, when 
one thing is bound and fastened to another by tying, may be 
leashed A leash of greyhounds are, again, aS many as are 
commonly Jéd by one string, viz. three; and from thence a 
feash comes to signify that number either of birds or 
animals. 

‘ 'To'low atid bellow. Spoken of cows, #e in the latter is 
only an unmeaning Saxon prefix. 

5 arte aaa e. The first‘not only means to »urder, 
(see £117 above,) but algo, as appears fram Hall, Ewd. IV. fol. 
221. b. ta manele whence I have a suspicion that mangle is 
in fact the same word. 

Moan, mourn. These are so near akin both in sense and 
sound, that I greatly suspect them to be the same words, 
varying only in pronunciation. 

A mass, anda megs. A mass from French masse, is a heap 
or pile’o any thin G3 and a mess of victuals or pottage is ag 
much as ‘is collécted together for one or more persons, 
When people swear by the mass, they commonly say by mess. 

Many avd meiny, «The latter denotes a company, a re- 
tinue} and many is'g substantive in Lowth’s Gram. P- 26, 
Aré thiey nbtthe same? ~*~ - ie 
" Mow, mouth. To make more, and to make months, are 

ent; 86’ that mow ahd mowth are the same. I have 

fh "geen , Portsmouth written Pertsmue.” ‘Indeed, the 

eHeH” wa bari signifies month ; and they jave.the 
yf : 





eee pred 


ase faire fa . 

Noe iid Moun art tly the same. BAe 
.Nedr ahd” fiigher” Nigh wes titmanly Wiitten “geigh oe 

negh, wherice we have neighbour. Hence came the com- 

parative negher cduttracted to near. Near and mgher are 
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wwe: | ag pe ae See ni ere oe ON 
therefore clearly the same; and so when we say nearer it is 
really. @ compagison compared, and as much a salecism, 
though s0 common, as worser. That near is a comparative 
appears from the expressions never thg near, and nere and 
nere, the first in Sir Thomas More, p. iv. 2d. in Dr. Percy’s 
Songs, p. 88. . 

Not, nought. The last is me ought by crasis, and was an- 
ciently written, noght, of which we have made uot. 

Of and Of. We now write this particle sometimes of 
but I suppose it.is always the Latin a, de, or e., i. e. of an 
that it is every way as proper to say cut of, excisus, as cut off: 
Math. x. 14. .“¢ Shake off the dust of your feet,” Gr. iluegare 
Toy xouroploy Tuy godwy tuow; Where the preposition ix or of is .evi- 
dently in composition. The Vulgate, whence Wicliffe’s. 
versjou was made, ‘has “excutite pulverem de pedjbus 
vestris,” which Wicliffe renders sprenge off, whereas, Cran- 
mer’s Bible gives it, shake of, aa so the Rhemish Testa- 
ment. 
Owe, own, ought. As owe is used for own, ie. to claim, 
Acts xxi. 11. Johnson, Obs. on Shakespeare, Macbeth, 
&c. we can be sure they are the same words. Ought comes 
from owe too, but from a different sense of it, viz. debere. 

A pound for cattle, whence hog’s-pound ; a pond, astew- 
pan. These appear to be all the same, pound and pond, 
coming from to pin, or inclose. When people say a stew-pan, 
meahing a smaller kind of pond, it is evidently a corruption 
of stew-pond., : : 

A person, a particular man or womé@n ; a parsan, a pafishe 
priest. These are clearly the same, thaugh the latter is ap~ 
propriated to the clergy, as is evident from the Latin war 
used on the occasion, viz. Persona, i.e. Persona Keclesia. 
Thomas More, in his Life of Richard II. writes person for 
parson often: and the Scatch name is Macpherson. 

’ Part and party. These are the same, notwithstanding 
the différent orthography; for, whereas the lawyers now 
say, between A. B. on one part and between C.D. on the other 
art, indentures of thé age of James I. and later, generally 
tup, “between A. B. on one partie, and between C. D, on 
the~other, partie.” King Henry Vil, in Faller’s Worth, 
p. 198, says, parties of beyond the sea, for parts beyond the 
Seti In, all, Edward V. fol,.iv. 6, marth pavizes means north 
, and so, fol. 6. b. On the other hand, jn the, Scotc 
asétart and part, part seems to wean panty ;,and I pres 
sume there are few cases wherein these words may not-be 
counterchanged: 


Peck and pick, They say in Kent, speaking of a fowl, 


4 
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is aga shews these ‘yrords to be the one. 


nic a 
Pity and piety. As our word , in theaemee of 
‘and Sr cctilien’ cotnts from the picts, this and pu: 

must be the same. Raeghide is ced oboe of prety, abd 
pon pay tds ndé abroad are termed ssunis 

Pittance, again, which is ¢ curable addition to 
the A pa: dle table, is pietancia in Latin 

Puny, poisnty, poney. Pany is small or diminutive, ne 
French putsné,'a word retained in the same foym wh 
write ‘judge. Tam much mistaken if poxey, y, by which 
we mean a sinall horse, be nog a slight corruption of 
by thanging the vowel, 

* Pilerean, i.e, Pelerin, and pilgrim, The first ia the 
French ashe the second the Englis 

Poison and . As poison is the Latin potio, though we 
hisve gotten it more immediately from the French, poison 
ahd potion must be the same words. It is not uncommon 
for a general word to become spécifical. 

Powch and = loss, ad X. Scriptores, v. Powchius, 
and see Dikea 

Quel. Vide kill, 

Quail. Vide kill, 

To quit, ta relinquish; quiet, at rest. Na difference 
here ; to quit claim, is guetwm clamare; and to acquit, ac 
guictare, is to make a person quiet or at ease, in respect of 

demand you may have upon him, 
teen, Regina. Gpean, a whore, a wheen-cat, a female 
Ray, explaining the last.word, ob-' 
serves, that quéen was used hy the ia pon bo ify the 
feasale et i apnea in that queen f 1 was used for 4 hen 


oi 


fowl. -N | try word “hus, as gueen im 

eae ba aren eda thle eae 
3 e nO oO ut 

game-words. “Given in . poets 


British, the feminine, of guynp, 
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suBpstsh senervdge it the book of psalms. ec 
Rops, ropes. ops are so clic from their length arn 

similisade 6 Topes, as is plain frodi'biff’ callitig the, pats of ' 

Woadeceks-did Si . 7 a mP Gle seme 
Robert, “Rotbett] and’” ; the same. nayhea. 


Wood's Hitt: nid ‘Aut. p. B15 Tater's Bibk p, 345%. 


Thoresby , p.°350. : oo ae 
Rodolyar Rad ulph, Randdiph, Ranulph, Ralph. These, I 
presume, ufé dH the sime. ‘Ih Wot ist. Ant, .p. 72¢ 
Coleberg is called Rodolphus, and p, 88; Radulphus. 

Rohais, in Lat. ‘Rohesia; Hawise, in-Lat, Hawjsia; Avige 
or Avice, in Lat. Avicia; appar to be the same name, 
Hawise and Avise being only the latter syllable, of 2 , 
name, used in the way et familiarity ot ‘endearment. . Thus 
we now say AZun for Edmund, Than for Jonathan, =.= 

Ramp, romp, rawm. A’ lion is nampant when rested an jf 
going to fight; and fo somp, is to play rodely and boigter-, 
ously. A wall is said to ramp, when it riges from the level}. 
and is the French ramper, to climb or mount. Hencé algo 
to rawm, which a dog 1s said to do when he either fawjgs 
upon you, or stretches himself to take victhals placadbigh 
on 2 shelf. ‘ 

Rout and rut. In rutting time, bucks keep a contipnal 
ng ar! beHowitg, whence it is obvious to imagine the 
two words to be the same. - os 

Rout, read, reta, rut, Aout is read, and read is routs so 
that these are plainly the same words. By rote means 
couss¢, ina direct read, as when a thigg is gotten by none 
without knowing ‘or understanding the meaning of 1; aad. 
therefore-secms to signify by rood, or by Fost. Diulaat first, 
I imagine, was cart-rufi.e. rout or ‘track, and afterwards 
Tut, Per Ms Be . 

Hall and raw;:to roll and to vow. A solf is ip fact» som, 
and: is ‘sometimes pronotinced ri, whence we heave both 
rigmenroll and sigmenrot. ks terol, and 19 row; thei, and 
i, is very commonly omitted in pronwiciation, in the worth. 
See, Glossary. to sens cepted v. Rowit, « pers However, 
the'authos is sistakon in thlk ng ore a | eitg alike jn 
2. MS.28 promunciaticnt'ds the sole ¢ ei 


port Fs ee Was oe ana 
Ratios ead rutile: Rattle fs char ‘noise peopld, eishe 2 
ats ts wh: 
a 


ey 






théthroat when they breath with iffichity, cane 
KtAKC: tiabe . witt 
” ali oe | 


we andrime. The oes! i ifiests weep es ih ( 





as 





yim 


gecund is the name-of the white frost, in’ 
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heres to the trees (in Derbyshire called Zine); query, there~ 
fore, if not the same word. ~ . 

A set of horses, china, &c. A suit of cloaths, armour, 
&¢. I regard these as the same word, and both from French 
srerte. jis seems to be apparent from the orthography of 
the latter, and the former may be a corruption of 1t. 

To split, to splint or splinter. These I conctive to be 
the same, since in the Life of the Duke of Newcastle, to 
splint means to split. 

Souce and sauce. As the first is a kind of pickle, it may 
be thought a species of the latter. 

A shed, a covered place. A shade, the same.’ The first 
eb to be only a short or quick pronunciation of the 

atter. 

To swill; to swallow. As the first means to drink lustily, 
jt appears to be a cant-word for swallow. 

et and sit. The first is a verb active, the second a verh 

nenter; but I esteem them the same originally, though I ap- 

rove of the present mode of differencing them. In Ro- 
mance of St. Degaré, verse 679, sett means sat. 


He sett hym down on the Deyse. * 


Seek and beseech. Be is often an unmeaning prefix in 
our Janguage, as it was in the Saxon. These words are 
otherwise the same, as is plain fiom the a amt tenses 
sought and besought, Chand & are perpetually substituted 
one for anothcr; and it is remarkable that seek, m Lanca- 
shire, is pronounced seech, Vide Dike adore. 

Sleight and slight. First is a substantive, the secand an 
adjective. Harsnet against Darrell, p. 127, has skight; in 
Yodsley’s Plays, V. p. 223, to sleighten, 1s to, despise; and 
Ephes. IV. 14. sleight 1s the translation of KuGaa, and conse- 
quently is used in the same sense,as oltgAt, wheq we say 
slight of hand; and no doubt, by whatever means the ¢ has 
crept in, the words are the same, and are bath derived from 

e verb sly. | 
” Stéait and Streight. Some make a difference between 
these, using sfrait for directus, and streight tor. actus, far 
which, ,jhawever, I think, there is no good’ foundation. 

ah «i. 3, gou have make streaght, and Matgh. vii. 13, what 


Is calitd straight is, v. 14, strait. 1 | 

Sit nf tarch. Jt is the property of starch tq stiffen 
linen, wid suspect that to be stark or stiff after riding’ or 
other exercise, is the same word with starch, or vice yexsie 


V. dike, above. . 
Stink and stinch or stench, Theye can be no difference 
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between these but what arises from pronunciation. V. 
dike, above. Fairfax, x. 61, xviii. 84, has stinch ; in the first 
of these places the edit. of 1749 has stench, malé, stizch, ber 
ing the old word for stench. 

Son and sun, The former in Saxon is sinu, and the lat- 
ter was formerly often written sonna; so that there is no 
real difference between the words, though a diversity must 
needs‘be useful. The sun is termed son in Hearne, Cur. 
Disc. p. 184. and in Willis’s Cathedrals ii. p. 9, the namé of 
Monson is thus given. ' 

Lunam cum Phebosungite, nomen habes, Vide omnino 
Baxters Gloss. p. 36, 145. 

See, sedes; sca, mare. Carleton, p. 58, 73, alibi, writes 
the first sea, as do Cavendish and Speed. In Ames, p. 8, 
sea is written see; as alsoin Hall, Skelton, and Sir Thomas 
More, and in the two latter we havese. The sea is in fact 
aquarum sedes, or place, as it is expressed Genes. i. 9. 

Sup and soup. Bishop Wilkins, on the moon, p. 238, 
uses soop, for sup, whence it should seem that a seop, a li- 
quid to be supped, is the same as sup, both from French soup. 

Spill and spoil. ‘The first is used for the latter in Kent; 
hence “ better one house fill’d than two spill’d :” Ray, p. 47. 

Spilling is now confined to liquids, but still what is shed is 
effectually spozled. 

Sonnd and swoon. Sound occurs for swoon in Skelton, 
and J think is the same word; thus, to swoon, imperfect 
swooned, and, d inserted euphoma gratia, swooned; after 
which the present, swoond or sound, would soan be formed. 
Thus from drown, drowned, drownded, comes the northern 
word to drownd, 

Suet and sweat. As what we copiously petspire passes 
under the name of sweat, and 1s of a greasy, unctuous nae 
fure, one bas reason to think it the same word with suct, 
though this is a dissyllable, 
| Stew pan. V. Pound. ; 

Scot, as Romescot, scot and lot. Shot, proportion ofa 

ayment. Sheet of lead, copper, &c. All these are the 
Saxon sceat. ee . 

Say and saw. As say ig a substantive as well.asa verb, it is 
obviong to imagine that eq, in the gehse of 4 saying of proe 
verb, may be the same word, a a. 

Shell and scale. These appear to be the Fregch ecaille. 

- Springe and spring. No difference proof 
the springes for woodcocks (Pennang 2d.' Tour, ips+38,) 
» presume, by a spring. wt HE IG as 


t 
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Story ‘and history differ ‘a Mirtle in serie.” a Sey 

Then, adver’ oe of tiie. The © icte wued MY om pati 
son, In Latin quam. The distinction of these is dolibrless 
extremely useful, as tending to faritiiate the’ sénné Of ah 
author to @ reader. Fhe distinction, ' however, is but of late, 
since ia onr older writers then is promiscuously used for 
than, which shews it to be originally the same word. I need 
not quote for this. 

‘This and thus.’ 7Ais was formerly used for ¢hus, as Skel- 
ton, p. 13, 115, alibi., Hall in Rich. III. £ 28,29. Sir Tho. 
More, p. 3. Which shews, that though it may be useful that 
a distinction should be made between these words, yet ori- 
ginally they were the same. 

Troth and truth both have place in our dictionaries, but 
seem to be the same, from Saxon, freoth, or treotha. 

Trow and trough. A swine-trow is called in the north a 
swine-trough : the difference consists in pronunciation, g/, 
being one quiescent, and someumes having the 

wer of ff. 
P rend ig the tail or final syllable of attend, and meshs the 
same; it is spoken fent in the north, where it signifies to 
hinder ox. prevent, by watching, and ‘observing ; so that it 
is the same word as ‘ead, for which see De. Johnson, V. 
Vend. V. Band. 

Fask and tax. Zast is an imposition as tar is. Rossus, p. 55, 
a cd Yallugiun: by task; whence they appear to be the 


w Tene and tane, Ton i is French for fume; they are canse- 
quently the same ryords, Life of Lord Clatendan, p, 64,6 5. 
Treacle end. theriacal.. From yy a beast, or venomous 
beast, comes Sparc; and theriacal, a medicine to sar taer 
son, which since hag been corrupted into s’taele. 
present generally, si aelasees, but jn’ ye spoke 8 
see it styl! fornia ite primnitive 9 Sepge,.ag in ce-treatle noe 5 
tiloose and loose. ‘First has.the sense rat the ce 
Mark i. 7. Luke iii, 16. Johni, 27. Some have papctioas| 
the propristy of this, thee protx we, Sepining: te curry’ an op 
posite ate what mide simple ye bears, as in fytug spd 
nyay ids y “a rr Oh ato. sta “Eg '¥ Tere 


; eer vine : 52s ce ant om ait et tb : 
Aue i iia ee Pe tah 4, i " Ce 
as ad ots ut “ titel oe sade Bis : 


wo - i gy 
cotit thers," 3 net i “aie, bint’ ave. + alle 
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Weal and w "These aye. the same ne i. #0 Ratan- 
vie antes the vaoctve well; hence some ‘will eay compumn- 
meat others c pol gr ese ; 
Queen. 


I am, Sir, yours, 
Ty. Row. 
1778, July, dug. Sept. and Oct. 


sans pealiaa aetna 
LXVII. Criticism on Gray’s Bard. 


Mr. URBAN, 


IN reading over very lately the finest ode in the world, the. 
Welsh Bard of Gray, I was struck with a trifling inaccuracy 
of expression, which I coa#d not account for to my own sa- 
tisfaction. After a series of the most alarming imprecations, 
which had impressed terror and dismay on the minds: of ‘the 
bravest officers in Edward’s army, the Bard: is suddenly 
seized with prophetic enthusiasm, and in the sublime strains 
of rapture toretels the future glory of the Tudor race of 
Kings. ‘he royal -form of Elizabeth seems to arise be- 
fore his strong and creative imagination, and immediately 
an illustrious train of heroes and statesmen, 


‘“‘ In bearded majesty appear.” ~ 


Had the poet spoken in his own character, this expressi 
of «bearded majesty” ’ would certainly hayé é had at Rises 
and and proptioty ; buteurely theshort andcurled enerally 
about two ltundred years ago, d not rs 


Cou ogy expressive of dijmicy by the vetlatable 


loose beard, to the’ bigs ae 
sii bee deen 

ry hee ot gl laa 

“ Stream’d, i netcne 4 the troubled sie: 
Ps x Sac te wo ie m ye ee differ Peal A 

Se ener 
croc gat SY Ne compl oT nhs a oa yviet 
ir. In the earlier and less refi, fed. BBC, 


nution dt alteration if this eunblematic rnaitien seo 
man face was beheld with detestation, ‘and nent #9 








238 On the word Bleak. 


with the most vigilant jealousy. During the residence of 
Charles ef Sweden at Bender, he had so muth prejudiced* 
the jamssaries in his favour by his liberality, that they. 
openly mutinied against their general, when commanded to 
storm the Swedish camp, till that daring madman at once 
alienated their affections by telling their envoys he would 
trim their beards, unless they retired from his entrench- 
ments, 


1779, Jan, 


‘ 


LXIX. On the word Bleak, 
Mr. Ursa, 


IT is but a small matter I am going to mention, but, as it 
relates ta our own language, some, perhaps, may think it of 
consequerice: bfeak signifies chill or cold, as when we say 
a bleak wind, ¢ bleak situation, and so the song, 


‘Cold and raw the north did blow, 
Bleak in the morhing early,” &c. 


and it is generally thought that Black-Heath* is so dettomi- 
nated from the dbleakness of that elevated piece of ground ; 
in which case, black is a corruption of bleak. Now, on the 
other hand, bleak appears to mean black, mger, from the 
Saxon blac and blec, for the north west wind, in Perigord, 
is called, according to Mons. Menaget, vent negre, and in- 
deed this quarter is generally black, and the wind blowing 
from thence dry, and black, and cold: so that black, and 
bleak, seem to be the same words; ‘and I:know not whether 
bleak, in the song, may not mean black, as'cold‘is mentioned 
in the first line ; this sense of bleak, however, is not noted 
in our dictionaries, 
Yours, _ 
1780, Jan. T. Row. 
Se ceaseamnen Rennnennmnnennmnnanemene mamenne nemanen sen nace une ", 


/ 


* The case is probably the same with Black-Hamulton, a place well’kaowa 4 * 
geatlemen of the turf. 4 
+ Menage, Origine de la Langue Francois, V. Bis, 
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LXX. Nine Love at Cards, or other Gamed, explained. 


I HAVE often been asked the occasion or original, when at 
cards, of six love, or nene love, which is as much as to say, 
as to the sense and meaning of the expression, siz to none, 
or nine fo none; and indeed there is, Il apprehend some dif. 
ficulty in it, since our dictionaries and glossaries, so far as I 


& 


am ‘acquitted ‘with them, do not attempt to illustrate it: ‘ 


thus, in the English part of Boyer’s French Dictionary, the 
phrase is put down and explained, but we are not told how, 
or by what means, sux love comes to signify six 16 nothing. 
Now, Sir, 1 conceive the expression may have come to us 
either from Scotland or Holland. . Zuf in old Scotch is the 
hand*; so that SLE lug will mean suv in hand, or more 
than the adversary, When ‘he has hothing upon his score. So 
again, loaf in Dutcht, whence we have our word ,loof, and 
to (oof, is the weather gage, and in this case sir loof will imply 
six upon the weather gaye, ‘or to advantage, as really it is, 
when the antagonist is nothing. You, and your readers, 
Mr. Urban, may chuse: which of these illustrations you 
please, at least till a more. plausible one shall be offered. 


Yours, &e,- 
1780, July. T. Row. 


LXXL Theobald and Pope. 


Lod 


Mr. UrBaN, 


THEOBALD, the professed rival of Pope in the editorship 
of Shakespeare, and, probably, for thzs reason the original 
hero of the Dunciad, bythe escape of one unlucky line, 


“ None but himself can be his parallel,” 


gave that wicked wit a real advantage over him, and justly 
exposed himself to the keenest severity of his satire. And 
yet, indefensible as palpable absurdity most assuredly is, 
that just now quoted, might have pleaded the autherity of 
Seneca; ia whose “ Hercules, Furens,” we have the follow- 
ing very extraordinary passage: 


¥ Gloss, to Do¥gias’s Virgil. 4 Sewel’s Dutch Dictionary. 


240: * An Emendation of a Passage'in Virgil. 


F + 
on quaris Alcide gavem ? 
Nemo est nisi ipse: bella jam secum gerat. 

‘It hence app@ars, Gwhat has not, I think, been rematked 
before), that thi celebrated line of ‘THeobald, the Zudzes 
focutyug Criticorum*, had, after ay the secondary merit 
of beingra literal transtation; 


: . SEREARASEUSIS. 
po Hoag, Brisa, Now 18 
ty F760, Now i . 
® 
hy * ws 
SS ee a 
LXXIEsAn Eypendation of @ Passage in Virgil 
& 
Mr. Unean, * w & 


bdr style be justly considered as the 
standard in,Latin poesy, and to arraign hing in respect, 
udgmggyt; sp 














would be, to armaign one’s own j 
& nee detrahere augith— ay 
Hdrentim malta cages cum laude coronam—” : 
ih , ad he] a i. Hor. 
ae = 6 o % 


* 

yet several errors have been rationally presgmed to be intro- 
duced inta"his works, through the ignoralice or the negli- 

nce of the ancient libraxjans. Sotmg of these h@e beet 
Bointea cut by the chitics, and some perhaps remain un- 
Corrected even to this day. a: ne mn 8 

One, and that a one, {Sam vot myptaken, occurs 
in the 449th lime @f the first" ieid. But to'save the rea- 
der, who may be as tofpuleng arid indolent as myself, 







fatigue of heaving himéelf into unfrequented apart- 
meat, his study, for theeoriginal, anil thard miprbe bettel 
understopd, T wiNlay the whole passage beforg,.him : 

eg earcus in be fpit media g athisi usgebra, 


o” pauhum jectattangis et tirbine Peeni. 
re logo Signum, gaod'regia du 
. Monstrarat, Baput acris equ: nam si bdile,, 
Egregiam ef facilem victu per amoula y emis y 
No the word which appears to me exceptionable4® this 
* an : i 7 Me + *¢ . 


hank an", an ReRmeenOReeEA 


ah 
# Sce the ‘ Ant of sinking in Poetry.” 


= dn E’mendation of a Passage in Virert, a’ oAl” 


passage, is the conjunction in the last line; which, though a’ 
single word, and a small ont too, does materiaily affect the 
sense‘of the clause it is part of, but much to its prejudick, 
in my humble opinion; making it necessary that the four 
following words shotild be rendered‘ egernally renowhed,” 
us most expositors agree.* sl 

_But I apprehend it t 7 be unworthy that accuraty which 
characterizes Virgil, td convey that idea in terms so equivo- 
cel, not te say, ungramthatical ; specu y as it might have 
been done with more precision by tie alterssios? of ene 
word, and the-anversion of the order of two more, thus, ?- 
Jfacilem per secula pivere gentem: neither do T judge it réa- 
sonable to imagine, that Virgil, at*the penaing of this pas- 
sage, had the fame of the Carthaginians in contemplation, 
but that of the Romans; and on this presumption, I reac 
the last line, afte? the first word, not ef, but a Saciem 
victu perweccyla gentem: and render it, as haud is a more 
emphatical negative particle than zon, very difficult to be 
subdued, for some centuries of years; and then it relates; 
by anticipationye memorable circumstance inthe hfstory of , 
the @arthaginian stéfe, viz. “that its powet was gweat and 
formidable for some ages, as its wars in Sicily, Spain; gnd 
elfewherey undeniably ee Pasticularly thattat- 
most effrt of its power in its withthe Romans; the 

st of whith ldsted twenty-four years, the secon eighteqn, 

and‘ the thifd fopr years. 

Add to this, that the emendation J ptoposef being admit- 
bed, Vitel, (who raggty fet shp a fair opportumity of intyp- 
ducing into his poem the shining part of tke Roman bistol 
pays the Romans a very fine sr eect: for by represe 
ing the Carthaginians as wa} difficultly subdued, he ingph- 
had! extols the power of the Romans, who, before his tume, 


subdued aan a : a ‘ a ae, Sia 

But this emendati not supported by any MS. True, 
bs far tcc, Yo, as it pate the Sassage more don- 
sonant to Viggil’s probable design, moregeautiful, mare de- 
terminate in its sense, ft to say more classical, its novelty 
can rationally B gb obafacle to its reception, More espe- 
cially as the ancients, for had MPahaut, frequently Wwrdte 
aut ; which might easily be cérrupted, fist into at, @nd then 
into ane e of ' 4 % : 


* oy ‘ 
1 Ge ‘ } a’ 4 ' 


* Miter Hefnius hunc locum interpretagpr: “ Facife vigge, hoc « a, qus hahi- 
a esset-victutn’ facitem et expeditfim, gpnonam stfinemtert ex agforan 
er ate et ctu.” E, 


VOL. If. s ~ ‘ 


242 we Opes Epitaph on Gay borrowed. 


In further support of the alteration proposed, I wnight ob- 
serve, that the figure, asyndetpn, supersedes the necessity 
of a conjunction in the passage under consideration. But 
: I am writing to the Literati, it would be a needless Ja- 

our. = 
To make the e enfation Toffer more “intelligible, I beg 
Jeave,(though I am prolix, 1f not tedious, already), to add a 
paraphrase on a passage it is part of.# 


wv thin the city which Elisa made, 

7 léfty move diffus’d a pleasing shade. 

4 Thereike Phoenicians, as they dig the ground, 
A horse’s head, by Juno’s favour, faund : 
Nor that*unmeaaimeg , the prognostic shew’d, 
They would be brave; and haid to be subdu’d. 


? 





me , ‘ 
S# quidwmosists rectius istis 
Candidus imperti. 91 non, hisgitere mecumpy 
' ae Hor. 
J. Lewis. 
Ludlow, Feee-School, Oct. 26, 1780. fh 
uy ¥ 


be e 
BS. Alluding tothe wars between the Carthaginians and 
Romans,® Sihus Fealicus thus harmoniously and sublimely 
sIygg. 4 ; vee 
Gens Cadmza super regno certamin movit 
Quesitunque dia qua tandem poneret arce 








»  Terrarup Fortuna caput. ‘* a 
1780, Nov. ' ; % be ; 
‘ . oy a ae 
m &’ , 
: Wy gt « 
‘LXXHI Pope’s Epitaph'tn Gay Borrotfed,—-Hammond’s Elegiéss 
hs Bk, , 
Mr. Unpan, me 8 * fe August 1781. * 


THE igpatitness of the concluding line of Pope’s Epitaph 
on Gays a * i & ve? 4, w 
R ‘t--That, tue worthy ait the may say, 
a Striking hs bosogns, here Bes Gy rnp, 

, | is re er ee. Se & 
has been reserved egosured ; but the thought, whether 
good owBad, was of bp oF ‘Wetton, rt “f Apebs 

BY 


turer, Ndi 63,,, suppose t 3% wag,.comie an 
LarimElegy ore Hey Pringe ag Wales) eet © 10 douhg 


4 tir 


_ Pope seipitaph on Gay borrowed. “ ~=§ 43 


that the following lines oF Crashaw (a favourite author of 
Pope’ 8) furnished him with this puerile conceit : - 


* Enough ;—if thou canst, pass on, 
For now, alas! not in this stone, ,,, 
Passenger, whoe’er thou art, . 


’ 1) 
Ishe entomb’d, bud wt thy heart, % 


I believe it is not sine known, that the elogium on 
the Hon. Simon Harcourt :— 
Who ne’er knew joy but ipdleride sit divide, 
Or gave his Sather grief but when he pig 


is likewise stolen from some one of the followifig epitaphs, 


—Complete i in all but days, resign’d her breath, 
Who never disobey’d but in hér death. 
» In St. Mary Magdalen’s, Bermondsey. . 


*¢ Belov’d, admir'd, and lost, thy parents pride, 
ae never gav'st them grief but when you died, 
On Miss Lucy Hip epee in St. Thor 
mas’s Churc sora 


4 


te Luycta JULiA PRISCA 
»  Mixit annds XXVIP 
wv Nihil unquam peccavit : 
Nisi quod. mortua est.” 


140 not know the exact date of the tivo English epitaphs 
above quoted, perhaps therefore they may have been bor- 
rowed from Fone but the Latin one He isigut have found 
in Montfaucon’s Matiqaities. 

Ege I conclude, Jet tas add a pena twosmore on the 

bféct of imitatiof: Dr.Johnson, ints late admitable 
byes of the English coh speaking of Mr. Hammond, ob-~. 
that a clegies, | ave heither passion, nature, or 


manners.” rtainly have neither of the lattedt and 
whatever of the ng? they Cohtaity-is the passion of a 
man, not of an icboesas Tt is su wovk ili * that the cause 


of this defect d this classical and: most judi ion critic, 


In short, these e ie6 are almost ail, if mats sons, ver 
@lose i ton we Tie us, hy the wiid oan er, = 
are pee : Four idalé this any one, tay be 


those of the Romar For the satidfectidn oh en 
‘Rlassteat readess; I yrill su lois a it of thore el 
Hammond ‘hascopi 


who Willitake the an to pare ‘these ok 


44 Addition to Graifs Church-yard Ekegy. 


HAMMOND. _ TIBuLiws 


EL, 1. 


1, Lib. I. EL IV, 1-38, 
2, Lib. EVI * ® 


t 


3. Lib. II. EL IV. 39-_50, 
4 “Lib. I. ELV. « ' 
5. ’ Lib. L ELIE ®& 
6. Lib. II. El. VE. 
7, * Vib. U. El. TEL 
8, Lib. UI. El. UII. 
9, Lib. III. El. IL. 
Lib. I. El. XL 
i Lib. L EL 1. 45—~52 
12. Lib. IU. El. VIL. 
13 Lib. I. El I. 


Lib. I. El. V.31-234. 


; i * ¢ 
By. the foregoing table the reader will: ebserye, that of 
Hammond's Elegies the 10th, 44th, 15th, and 16th, alone 
appear to have been wnborrowed. It is, however, but just 
to add, that ‘this unfortunate-and amiable poet, though he 
has no pretens#ons to the title of an ofigindl writer, aust 
be acknowledgéd to have been.# very harmoni®ts and ele- 


gant versifier. " = # oa 
i : Yours, &e. ms 
1781, Auge, a Dz A. F. 
ao, : . 
TT SOCORRO. ee . 
_ __EXXIW. Addition te Gray’s ChurchS}ard Bepy, 


Mr. Utes, th) ~ f “Marges 


THE late Mr. Edwardyy supher" bt the Cauons of Criticism, 
who, “though an old bachelor, was taore attentiye tb the 
sex tha the Pindaric Mr. Gray, endeavoured to supply 
“he thovight a defee£ .in the admired Church-yard 
Elegy, by adding the two following stanzas -(which 1 de not 
yemembefto have seen in print) i after 


at SondeeCrétewell, guiltless of ry country’s blood? ” 


' Some lovely fair, Whose unaffected chatms ne" 
wt She te attraction to hergelf unknown,. 
"Whoge bemity mighthave best a menarch’s arms, 
And virtue cast a Justre on thetiivona; 2 + 


Observations on Warton's Essay on Pope. . 945 
'* That humble beaut'ywarm’d an honest heart, 
And chear’d the labours of 4 faithful spouse ; 
That virtue form’d, for every decent part, . 
Therhealthful offspring that a@orn’d their house.” 


y 782, March. A. B, 


LXXV. Origin of the Word Firme , 
rn . : 
Mr. Urpan, : « March 16: 


PLEASE to inform tydur Nottinghamshire Correspondent, 
who desires to know the etymology of the word Firm, that 
it is originally Spanish, and perhaps is.no where else used 
in the sense ascribed to it but by them and the English. Itis 
obvious that language, in its pragress, admits of,some variation 
in its meaning, affd-is either ehlarged.pr g@ntracted by acci- 
dent. The word, in the original, signifies nothing more than 
subscription, o¥ signing. So Nebrissensis explains the word. 
Firma de Escritura. » Subscriptio, Signatic. Firmawestritura. 
Subsdribo. Signo. Yn this sense it’ is congantly used by 
Cérvantes, ‘and the severat places are,poigted out in the 
first Indice of the edition#@f 1781, anméfis explained in the 
Annotaciones.— Antwerp having been for a long time under 
the dominion of "the Spaniards, and a great stap|g#of corn- 
merce, it igepatyral Oaurpes that we may haye adopted it 
from thence. As it may e proper fora trading company 
to have one signature, it may have been confined to such, 
The Portuguese gffix ‘the same meaning to the word with 
their neighbours. But it occurs nof in the Italian or French, 
Pragciosiaigsn his Dictionary, renders ae Lafipttescrizione 
di prog t# mand. Sobrino. Kirma, Signature» Irma yahig~ 
per souscrire, ® east ~ 4 

3 eae, ¢ “5 ; 

’ ate ” ours, Wc, ae 
1784, March. va A,B 
‘ Se emeet 

: 5 0 pe “ma. 
peervations on Warton’s Hasay on- Pope. 
ed rs eee 

MaUnean, ste oe 

| ‘ Vat i ¥ 

I. SEND ynu, some observations, that ddeurred tq me on 


reading the second votime pf thé Essay ali thg fife and 
Writings of Pope.y, Such as | out errors iM that very 
4 é i * ws 4 * r &® var ahs 
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entertaining work will, Ldoubt not, meet with pardon from 
the learned and candid author of it, ; 


P. 10. Nor was thé work impair’d by storm$ Slone, 
But felt th’ asonchas of too watm a sun: 
For fame, impatient of extremes, decays 
Not more by envy than excess of praise. 


' te 

These lines, are censured by the author of the Essay, a3 
¢ontaining a pyerile and far-fetched conceit: the allusion, 
however, seems suitable’to ‘the fanciful form of the” poem. 
#As all the cificumstances in the imagery of the temple are 
emblematic of those that attend on fame; why may not 
heat and storm represent praise and envy; why may not 
the accidents, that affect the rock of ice, express those to 
which fame is exposed? Surely here is no vicious ornament 
or false thought. 

Pp. 36, The awthor exerts a manly indignation against 
the puny efforts af Veltaire to depreciate the father-of poe~ 
try. The quoatatidn in the note from the Greek writer is 
apposite and well pointed against the uncandid critic of 
Homer and Shakespeare, The author is mistaken in sup- 
posing Dion Chrysostom ta he a father of the Church ; be 
was a sophist and*jeathen, lived in the reign of 
Domitian; the name of the ¢célebratéd father was John 
Chrysostom. 3 ‘ 

P, 131."The accommodation of our senses to our condi-« 
tion is eloquently illustrated in a- Sermon of Bentley, at 
Boyle's lecture. There is so remarkable a resemblance of 
thought and eXpresaian hetween the poet and divine, that 
one isalthdst tempted to rks bao ope’ condescended™ta 
Consult # writings of the sashing and satirised Bentley, 
That tru y Beet man writes -thus-on the subject"~~‘s If the 

Were sQ acute, as to rival’the at microscopes, and ta 
e 


scern the pier hair upoti lée of a gat, it would be 
a curse and* not # biesiing to us; it would make all things 
appear rugged and deformed; the sight of our own selves 
would affrizht us % the’ smaothest ‘skin would Ke. set ‘aver 

yagged' stalés"and bristly ligirs. .And, beside, 

: - a — ee ue above — ie Ww pe space.of an 
nch, u e considera ime to survey: the 
then sibunainau pitk Se ~ ews i 
our sense of hearing were “exalted proportionably, to the 
furmer, what a miserablé coyditi¢n would mankiiid be in!— 
Whither cdild we tetire tual humming and buz- 
ying? évery breatit’of wind’ would ineommode Mad distur 
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us; we should have no quiet or sleep i the ene nights 
and most solitayy lads, and we ipust Rigevita bly be sires 
deaf or,dead with the noisé of a da of thunder. And the 
like pee Would follow, Ke thé sense of feelmg. 
were advanced, as the Atheist requires. How cquid we 
sustaig the preséure of our cloaths in such a condiién; 
much Jess carry burthens and providé for convemenceés of 
life? We could not bear the agsault of an insect, ora fea- 
ther, or a puff of air, without pain. There are examples 
now of wounded persons, that have rodfed for angujsheand 
tormént at a discharge of ordnance,.though ata very great 
distance 3, what insupportable torture then should we be 
under, when all the whole body would have the tefiderness 
ofa wound ?? Serm, on Acts xvi. 27. Part 1. , 


P. 141. All nature is but art, unknown,to thee; 
4 All chance, direction which thay canst not se@® 


Thomas Atjuinas thus expresses ‘the same thought ; 
Natura, potentia Dei ; fortend, Polina 


P. 138. Let earth unbalanc'd from her orbig f Ys 
Planets and $uns rush lawless thro” the sky ; . 
Let raling angels from thejy spheres be hur day 
Being on being wreck’d, and world on worlds 
Heaven’s whole foundations. to-their contra tid 
» And nature tremble to the throne of Gada 


& 


é 


The author of the essay hath frequently wigt great 
gent i diced tations from writers a lent ee aio- 
derg, ia, ich the same doctrine with th& of jhe poet “is 
inculcatéd, ‘though there maybe no rea ie age an 

imation, Ji is indee a plcesing arkl ind@kucti = 

on ito ob sfrve a similiteNe of thought itt mengof an 
hepgrare subjects, an fb compare e #prio § Jlustra- 
a it e used to e yforce, esembling sentiments 
wed permitted Lg i pad the a ove payed 






i sth the allan assage fro 
<‘ Since the God di firs cite ef Be 
aw, heaven - earth hawe cageocla oh ée,. ond 
it TaBour hath eet $0, do pis will: “ tage a a last toh 
e'rein; he gave his — tu the vi ‘tm the, waters 
shouts, nok pass his, 7 ye gmoenen ” ge rast 9 ald 
action her c uraet andsle aye a ey, t heugh .i fiver re’ 
forge while, the Q bsgtp apo: 0 (a own, Jawa, if 
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se 
principal and+mother ele®énts BF the world, whereof all 
thines in this lower yori aré made, shpuld loge the qualities 
which now they hate; if #he frame af that theavenly arch, 
rected over our heads, should Icosengnd dissolve itself; if 
celestial spheres should forget their wonted motions, and by 
irregular volubility turn themselves any yay as it might 
happen; if the pringe of the lights of heaven: which ‘now 
as a giant doth run his unwearied course, shamld, as it were, 
through a languishing faintness, begin to stand, and to rest 
himbelt; if the mog@n should wander from her beaten way, 
the fimes and seasons of the year blend themselves by dis~ 
ordered and confused mixture, the winds breathe out their 
last gaspy the clouds yield no rain, the earth be defeated of 
eavenly inftuence, the fruits of the earth pine away, as 
children at the withered breasts of their mother n@ longer 
able to yield them relief; what, would become of man him-~ 
self, ‘whom thes@ things'do now all serve? See we not 
lainly, that obedience of creatures unto the la of nafure 
is the stay of the whole world!”—~Hooker, Bcc, Pol, § i. 
p. 3. "a 


* — 
P. 275: Shut, shut the door, good John, &c, &c. 


f ouee ha@ a transient viewof a MS. irtPope’s hand-writ- 
Ing; it contains hints, seminal thoughts, illustration’; and 
anecdates, for occasional fe. I recollect ta have read in it 
_ the fadleing anecdate‘of Sir Isaac Newton; it was yersified, 

I supSqpe intended for a place in the Epistle to Arbuth- 
‘not. Sir Isaac being often interrupted by ignorant pfeten- 
derggo therdiscovgry of the longitude, ordéred his porter to 
iaquire of evefy stranger, who desiregiadmission, whether 
he’ came : ie te Fee and” to exclude stich as an- 
Mewered in ®he affir tivor-epyro lines, sas J retollect, ran 

wh ‘ ve a : 


%. 

Ke Is hab nt the os qu come? a@ 
A, _ The pofter ask’d’; iF aac’s mot at home, = 
* BP, 805, Ido nof lpg”. whéther it has begh Yerbbseryed 
at Addison’s gpeoult Sf the ¥ingh is an imitatigti.of 


4 









sty ee 
-Dra¥ioh’s Epistle to Henry, Reynolds nokis and poes 


' Ayres, and 
Rehed by Cyril, I found the fj lowing dyercidentent” 7 4 
+? # \ 4 “3 > r e . ft 


Bcc me ee, ME Daly Post of Filday 14th June, We. ° 

ae WHEREAS he has been a scandalous pa er crie 

ee pe meet, Manne ae eae OF A Bopp uae Lope 
Me os 
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insinnating that I was whipfied* in Ham ywalke on Thursday 
last ;—This ig to givg notice, that I gid not stir out of ey 
house at Twickenham, and that the safe is a malicious ap 
jll-grounded report. . -_ - | 
a % ' ALEXANDER Pops.” *” 


ri * 

This is a curious instance of the sore sensibility of the 

oet. Me. 
. P, 324. The plan of Middleton’s letter from Rome was 
taken,from a work, published in 1675, by Joshua Stopford, 
B. D. entitled ‘ Pagano-Papismus, or an exact parallel bee 
tween Rome-Pagan and Rome-Christian in their doctrines 
and ceremonies.” 


t 
: 4 


1784, March. | = uh 
t 


Sena __oeemmumemnammel 


sd 


rxxvi. Bentham and Gray on Saxon and Gothic Architecture, 


a : Ly, «April 17, 


Mr. Ursan, ‘ , 
¥ i *% 

FIAVING lately observed Mr, Gray’s Treatise on Gothic 
Architecture, and Mr. Benthangs Account of Saxon, Nor- 
‘man, and Gothic Architecture, frequently. cited@mand their 
notions and sentiments generally*to coincide ‘nay, often~ 
times to be expressed 1h the very same words 3+~Mr. B, 
quite at a loss a ccount for these extragrdinary cigcum< 
stances, and how th discover the ocgasion @f so remarkable 
a concurrence of sentiments, dictiog, sad opinions, made all 
the inquity he ceuld to obtaia-a sight of Mr. Gray’s Treatjsal 
abovementioned, but in vain, Supposing it thereforesstilk | 
_ @ remain hh MS. or, if pyinted, to have been qymminicated 
only to some of Nr. Gray's selec iendsape forced to 
‘bive over the puf€uit, ‘At length, however, by means,,of 
your kery ngpful ve entertajning . #azine, he has been 

enaole raved tee m e; eo : 

., Mr. Grayiggl're ete ana r Benthay's Aecount, seems, 
‘fre.one and the, satte . _" a 
- 480 says your corrggpondent 8.6. in your Magazine for 
May, 1783, in his remarks jn Mr. Ruben D’Moundt. “ The 

‘ 


e% = * i a sf & 
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work in which Mr. Gray's very curious and judicious obser- 
vations upon Gothic Architecture occur, is Mr. Bentham’s 
History of the .Cathedral of Ely,-a book ‘with which I 
am a good deal surprised Mr. R. D’Moundt should be unac- 
sal, eos exhibited so great a ptofusion of anti- 
uarian reading. It is proper also that this gentleman 
Sania be informed, that Myr. Bentham had ‘very little, if 
any, interference with the Treatise on Architecture inserted 
therein, and which-alone has rendered it a most curious and 
valuable book.” 8 Fes 

After so peremptory an assertion,‘ ‘ That Mr. Bentham 
had very little, 1f any, interference, with the Treatise on 
Architecture inserted Mm his *book,” Mr. B. must think him- 
self wanting in that fegard he owes to truth, and to his 
own character, if he did mot endeavour’ to “clear up that 
matter, reetify thé mistake, and vindicate himself from the 
charge of having been obhiged to Mr. Gray for that Treatise, 
and paoblishing it as his own. 

Had Mr. G. been the realauthér, Mr. B. certainlypught 
to have been a‘litlé thore explicit ih his acknowledgment of 
thé favour; espécially as*it would have been 10 smal] re- 
comméndation pt his book, to have informed the readér, that 
the Tretisc on Architectufe was composed by so celebrated 
and distiicuisheda writers Mr. Gray. 

It was sifficieut to Mr. B. that Mr. G. approved of it, and 
that he #ugmshed him with severaf hints, of which Mr. B. 
ayailed himsclf, and for¥which Mr. B. thought proper to 
make his“grateful acknowledgement in his preface ; there; 
indeed, in ®engral terms; but the partictWars will appear 
from Mr. Gray'‘sfletter to him inserted below. 

The truth 1s, Mr. Bi had written that Treatise long before 
~e the honour of any acquaintance with:Mr. Gray; and 
ic Wwas that which firs¢introduded him to Mr. G.’. - 

' It may nagbe #mprope¢ to observe, that when the fint 
sheet af che’ ined igh cemposta for-the press. in 
1164, ‘a proof! of it was.s a (by a trieffd_of Mr. B.) to, Mr,” 


G. the. contents of which yolated to the - first intfoductiomw of 
tie t 


Christidnity ‘igto'this kingdom, and i ess} tothe con- 
varsiogist” tha‘ Sagons; ‘Mer * This Wier thong ie ‘by’ Mr. G. 
to haxpseoo shut a -eonijection with f prin éipal-sdliject, 
tie”: His ithe Chutth of Bly!) HeweFer, Mp. 5. ‘was 
not.infartned ef! Griy's ‘ophhion BY it Was tob-ldte, and the 


eae re waa at ae 










orente alleen per abner how aie Of 1745 Me-G 

. nie * Patter CTaTeA IE’ i a 
having .exprageed Mevive to’ wet 2 fale het Mr, 
Bu thépaiy Combadidy waited ot thm ae Peis oe Efall, 
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with six of them, and begged the,favout 6f his remarks and 
correction’; and this was the first.time that Mr. B. had the 
pleasure of an hout’s conversation on the subject with Mr. 
q. It happened fortunately that the two last sheets were 
composed, but not worked off, which gave Mr. B. an oppor- 
tunity of inserting several additions hinted in" Mr. Gray’s 
ag which he in¢losed oS she returned the sheets to 

t. yu 4 

A thanscript of Mr. pac bon teey to Mr. B. us it sets thig, 
matter in a clear light, and will, no doubt, be acceptable 
and entertaining to your readers, js here aubjoined. 


Superseribed, . 

‘To the Rev. Mr. Bentham. é 

<< Mr. Gray returns the papers and prite¢ t© Mr, Bentham, 
with many fianks for the Le of them. 

** Concludes, he has laid aside his intention of publishing 
the first‘four Sections of rb ,resineetinge. that contgin the 

2ttlement and progress of Christianity among the Saxons: 

_as (however curious and instructive in themsglves) they cer- 

tainly haye too slight a eqnnection with the subject in hand 
to make a part of the present work. : 

‘‘ Has received much entertajnment and information from 
his remarks on the state of Architecture among the Saxon 
and thinks he has proved his point against the authority o 
Stow and Somner. The words of tus, Richard of Hex? 
ham, &c. must be every where cited in the original tongue, 
as the most aeécurate translation is in these cases not to be 
trusted : this Mr. B. has indeed commonly done ig the M8S, 
but not every where. ss 

6 P. 31. He says, the ‘nsiances Sir C. Wrea brings, were, 
some of them at least, undoubtedly, erected after the Con-' 

; quest, Sire they were.al] sq withppt xception. 
.“« There is mych salen tp when he inserts with re 


spect to the New Normag mode ding # though tis is, 
not, nor perha#is can be, made out with eo much pecnide as 
the farmer point. ¥ " ge 

. © 'P, 35  Here,'where the rn ad giting a compendious 
wiew of the peculjarities that disfinguis j 


it 
alight be mentioned, thet they had no ; = Nie es 
and 'ganofies), nor any statues to adom buildings 207 
the outside, whie a Bf cae tof what is ealted 

thic ; the Cre ve ; tnace © an recollect, is'd lite 


the Go 
tle figure of Bishop Hdrebert Losing over the north tra 
Goran Norwich whigh appears tp ne of shan Gime but dhe 
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is rather a mezzo-rclievo than a statue, and itis well known, 
that they used reliefs soffetimes with profusion, as in the 
Saxon gateway of the altbey at Bury, tne ateof the temple 
church at London, and the two gates at Ely, &c. © 

‘The want of pinnaclés, and of tracery in the vaults, aré 
afterwards mentioned, but may as well be placed here too 
(in short), among the other characteristics. * 

“ Esctitchenys of arms ate parddy (if‘ever) sien in these 
fabrigs, which are the post Mequent of all decoratigng in 
‘gfter-times, ee — 

“P. 34. Beside the chevrog work (or zig-zag mould- 
Ind) sa cornmon,* ee is here mentioned, there was also, 
ee The Billeted-mouldengy asf acy linder should be cug 
to small pieges of cat len th, and these stuck on_alter- 
pately round the face of the arches, ag in the"chgir at Peters 

orough, and at $t.€ross, &c, 

* The Nail-head, resembling thé heads of great nailg 
dryen in at regular-distances, as in the nave of ald St, Pears, 
and the great tower afgHerefayd, &c, . : : 

The Nebule, a io ection Wrainaied hy an undulating 
Jine as under the upper range of windows, on the outside at, 
Peterborough. * 

‘¢ Then to adorn their vast massive columns there was the 
spiral-grove winding round thé shafts, and the met, or lozenge= ' 
work, overspreading them ; ee which appear at Durs 
ham, and the first in the underefoft at Canterbury: : 

» *'Fhese few things#are meutioned only, because Mr 
Bentham’s work is so nearly complete in this part, ‘that one 
would wish it were quite*so. His “own obscrvation may 
doubtless suggest to him many more peculiarities, which, 
howéver fffinute 1g appearance, are not contemptible, be- 
cause they direatly belong te his subject, and contribute ta 
ascertain the age of an edifice at first sight. ‘The great 
deficiency is from Henry the VIth’s time to the Rétorma- 
tion, when the art was mileed at its height. .. : 
" &P, 30. At ork, under the chgir, remflins much of the 
old work, byilt by ArchbisHwp Rogtrgof Biskpp’s-bridge, in 
enry IId’s. reign, the Mgheé-are but sust pointed, and rise 
pn shat round pellltrs, whose, capitalgeere edorgbd with, 
animals Mdfoliage.” ss F Lr pa * 

P. 37¥"Possibly ghe pointed arc might take Fise, fi 
those.arpades NE SCR, in the early S rman, (er Saxen) huil 
pee ‘on. walls, whkre.the wide semiciPy arches rosy, and. 
ntatsect each esher ifheir iitepsection 


d form thergb 
emactly a narrow ida od Sohn Ta the wall pouth 
of the choir af St. Orgies ig 8 facing of sugh pound, ans 
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terlaced arches by wayof ornamept to a flat vacant space; 
only so much of it as lies between te legs of thé two neigh- 
bourmg arches, where they cross each other, is pierced 
through the fabric, and forms a little range of long pointed 
windows. It is of King Stephen’s time. ‘ 

*« P, 43, As:Mr. B. has thought it proper ¢o make a com- 
pliment to thé present set of Govgrno's in their respective 
churches; it were to be Wislt@d he would insert’ a littl re- 
flectidt¥btn the rage of reparihg, beautifying, whitewastin 
painting, and gilding, and above ail, the mixture of Gree 
(or Roman) ornaments in Gothié edetes, , This well-meant 
fury has been ahd will be little less fatal go ‘otf ancient mag- 
nificent edifices, than the Reféfmaticn’ afd the civil Wars. 

“* Mr. G. would wish to be told’ (af Mr. Béht¥éim’s leisure) 
whether ové thé great poitited'arches, dh WiHkB' tic western 
tower at-Eiy rises, any thing like a *sdiitictemat curve ap- 
Peart the stonework ? and Whethef thésteér*(or rood-. 
lott) with some paft* of" the south igs? nid Hot possibly 
be a part of the more ancientichuroffbuilt’by Abbot Simeon 
and Fitz-Giibert?"*~ ~* Eee Vee an tae 

P. S. The foregoing léette? if Without” daté’, biit that wil 
appear front the circumstances‘above yélated. ~~ 


an 


oh 
f r Yours, &c. « pee 
1784, April : James BENTHAM. 
% 
he r . 
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LXXVIII. Anecdotes of Literature, by Dr. Joadion. 
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a bs 
URB: Dec. 26. 
a Ups AN, 


it : 
No apology well be ecessary her.to yourself or to 
your learned redders, for introducing,0 their notice the 
following very curio@ anecdote sn \jterary history, au- 
thenticated as it is by the introf#fectory:letter of mym 
spect@d and respegtable friend Dr. Jokinson. 1 will only 
serve, that it (what, as far as at wertj*appgars- 
sibiv very ofident to, begathentic) a memorandum winch 
I cémmunicated in gour volume for, 81 g,.whence itap- 
pears thes the. Yeefor the AncierN 
tory weke publigne t. 6, 1729; atid he autho 


wr 


the rst seven volumes wera, the gentletfien whose nanges 
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ear below*. The MS. of Mr. Swinton shall be 
eae to the curators of the Museum. me 


‘ Yours, he, 


, f cd 


P.S. Dec. 14 The date to the above billét, and to Dr. 
Johnsen’s letter, will shew that, amidst the pang’ of illness, 
the lave of truth, and an attachment to the snterests of litera- 
ture, were still predominant. His letter, may add, ape 
pears in public, not only by his permission, but by his ex- 
press desire. And it Bay be matter of some exultation to 
qi. Urban, whom “Dr. Johnson always acknowledged to 

ve been of his earliest agit that the Gentleman’s 
Magazines Id have been by him selected as the repo- 


J. NICHOLS. 


gitory of the last scrap he-ever dictated for the 
press. That he had a gonsiderable share in compiling the 
“ Parliamg; ” in your early volumes is well 
known, and will ever he’ an honour to his memory. Yet 


such was the goodness of his heart,. that no longer ago than 
Tuesday last, the 7th of Se arene © he decercd to the 
writer of these lines, ‘‘ that those debates were the only 
arts of his writings which then gave him any compunction; 
ba that at the time he wrote them he bad no conception 
was imposing upon the world, though they were fre~ 
quently written fram very slendér materials, and often from 
none at all, the mere coinage of his own imagination, He 
fever,” the good man added, “ wrote any part of his work 
with equal velocity. Three colunins of the Magazine in 
an hour,"* he said, ‘ was tio uncommon effort, which was 
faster than ‘most persons could have-transcribed that quan- 
tity. In one day, in particular, and that not a very long 
one, he wrote twelve pages, more in “quantity than ever he 
wrote a@ any other time, except jn the Mife ofwSavage,, of 
which,48 pages in,octavo wete théproduction of one Jong 


day, including a pag pf the night.”"™ Of his friend Cave, he 
always spoke with e affection pyetisays he, “Cave 
¢who never looked Sut of his WikidoW but with @ view to the, 
tt gs i } 

a 0 Sat nee bd a. P 


a 
‘ 
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© Vol, 1. Mr. Sale, teanetanot Pe ee lke gener Comes 
"TK George pes 


¥ “ 
ij. George Peal 2. 23 Mr. Rewer. 
‘ * Archibald Boyer. * Rev. Salata « 
¢  <aptum Sh “* Pil, Me. Sptiton. - 
«Dr Compbel of Aphewe Gr ke 
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4, 
Gentleman’s Magazine) was a penurigus paymaster*; he, 
would contract for lines by the hundred, ang expect, the 
long hundred; but he was a good man, an always de- 
Jighted to have his friends at his table.” Y » 


iy To Mr. Nichols. 
The late learned Mr: Swinton of Oxford having one day 
rematkgd that oneynan, ‘meédning, I suppose, ho man but 
himself; could assitrn all the parts-of the Ancrent Universal 
History to:their proper! authors; at the request of Sir 
Robert Chambets,-or of myself, gave the account which I 
now transmit to you in his dwn hand, beingewilling that of 
so great a work the history should-be known, and*that each 
writer should receive his due proportion of praise gm pos-_ 
terity. ‘ “8 hit 

I recommend té you to preserve this scrap of literary in- 
telligence ingMr. Swinton’s own hand,or to deposit ft in 
the Museum, that the veracity of this account may never 
be doubted. a . ! 























, Tam,>Sir,- - * : , 
Your mostyhumble servant, 
Dec. 6, 1784: Sam. JOHNSON. 
—- 2 Mr. S——n. al eg 
The History i the Carthaginians. | ; 
—_ ——t umidians. , 
—————- Mauritanians. * 

———_4 +--+ Geetulians. - 
— Garamantes. 7 

— Melano Getulians. 

Pa 4 


* ; 
ty, C regalca. 
ee rmarica. r 
co e Regio Syrtica. | 
‘Turks, Tartars, and Mogujs. = g 
pase ts ites as | i 4 
<8 a the History of the Chinese. 
wn ss 2b th 2 : 4 
« ° y ; ad 
% Yop a om ~ a 4 
. * It appear’, however, fron*aniccount now before us, undar his own*hand, ” 
fear rece from: Mr: Cave dy different. payments; ‘Aug, 2, 17 38, 
Aprif21y-4 759, @7 guiness,’ “ii ee toa Version’ef eset Fuh wep 
Aug. 2, 1738.” Of this versiony hiwas infendéd to, have’Beewt published - 
by subscripti ighects were-Actually ptinted ; hut another t¥anstatioy be. 
ing at the same time edtinddrthe patronagé' Dr taftebwirds Bichop) 
Pearce, the.desigas of bots reyed abortive. Rote 
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The History of the Dissertation on the Peop'ing of America. 
seni On the Intependency of 





the Arabs. . 
The CosMogony, and-a small part of the History im- 
mediately following. By Mr. Sale. 
To the Birth of Abraham. Chiefly by Mr. Shelvock. + 
History of the Jews, Gauls, and Spaniards. By Mr. Psal- 
manaazar. ; a 
Xenophon’s Retreat. By the same. ; 
History of the Persians, and the Constantifiopolitan Em- 
ire. By Dr. Campbell. 
History of the Romans. By Mr. Bower. 


1784, Dee. 
Tee 
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LXXIX. Remarks on (Webb’s “ Enquiry into.ghe Beauties of 
Painting,” &c. * . 


Mr. URBAN, * é P 


THE author of the following Hemarks has been so hi ghly 
delighted in the perusal of Mr. Webb’s book, in which there 
appears 50 mych learning; so much good s@nse, so fihe a 
taste, afid so many excellent observationg, that it is not 
withofttt some reluctance that he figds «himself. obliged to 
differ, in some. Jew particulars, from this Ht¥eegious writer ; 
but the opinion he has of Rubens (perhapg partiality for 
him) is sugh, that he hopes to be excuséd in erfleavouring 
to vindicate that painter’s character. P : 
Page 13, 14. ‘“* The first affections of the eye are always 
ill placed; it issenamoured with the s lendideimp sitions of 
Rubens.” &c.—Why impositions, by wapof yeproach, wher 
in @*proper@ense, it would be thegighest praise ; for the 
very business of painting is to zmpose, ahd he who docs it 
most Wectually is the preatest artist. ee 
_It may justly be said of Rubens, that; ir many xypppects, 
he has had no equal; and spree colouring, not 
only as to the wuth of the local colours, bit in all the effécts 
prodeced by colours; in the chro eseuro, or genergl light 
‘and #badow,an the he@ping or dégfadation, in phe range 
meant onclistribugie of fhe parts, sd as to produc€ a. ggeat 
and beantiful whole, og faut ensemble, ay the French, Wess 


nt tee 


- 
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it. And, as to drawing, in which he has been theught by 
some to be deficieht, who have dwelt too muth 6h a. 
negligences, owing merely < rapidity of his pencil,—in 
cdKiwing, or designing, he seems as much suipezior as in any 
of the other essentidts, especially aftet! some allowance made 
for the style of his first manner, which kind of allowance, ot 
indulgence; is never Yefused 40 ahy other master, not even to 
Raphael, whe*stands in a8 much need of it to the full, as 
Rubens: His best works discover great kngwledge of 
anatomy, a correctness of otitline, a certain t@uth of charac- 
ter, ar ease of action or motion, a force atid spirit beyond 
what is to be seen in any other pittures whatsoeggr ; ahd 
such an apparent facility..in the execution, as at ofice con- 
vinces the spectator of the readiness of his apprehension, 
and the ithe of his principles. Se 
When his anatomical knowledge is mentioned, he will 
probablyrbe compared with Michael Angelo,’ who is gene- 
rally allowed the most knowitg of ail in-@his part. ° Michael 
Angelo, it is trie, has marked the mascles in their places, 
perhaps,* with the greatest justness, but Rubens, only, 
seems to have known their use,-and the different appear= 
apnces they ekfiibit in action and at rest; insenuch that one 
sees theig éne cdflected (as it were) to a pojnt, in cer- 
tain movemen nd‘hence it follows, that his figurés apa 
péar more anfinated than those of other pajmters. Many® of 
their labouged#igares seem motioriless, though intemded to 
represert immediat@action, oh - 
To confirm and corroborate these observatioms on the 
genius, penetration, and spirit of Rubens, it may be added, 
that he wdox¢ has sycceeded in subjects™that requite the 
most quick and ]j eft conceptions, and where noshing more 
could be obtained of tif®originals thanawhat cotfkl be-canght 
by the glance of an eye; such as animals of every kind, ang 
articularly the mos savage, wild, and indocile, lone 
as refffesénted lionS* tigers, &c., in ull their various pas- 
siongand actions, and-as correctly as if they had waited the 
execution of his Bencil, se perfectly has he been ‘able te 
Beige and‘to retain the idea; whereas, with ma other 
paititers £F no small noté, the te ue igie animals,* 
Mpared with his, appear little better tien such asarege 
ef ip the compartments of heraldry, ~ 
It hasbeen objected, that figuyes are too short and 
all Liesery 18, ig much of 't e:Flish a This is 
jus erved with respect: way © ictures, 
especiall of his Grst manner, as a ore noccde : fe. thea 
it must also be achtidwledgéd, that, in many others, his late 
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#er pictures, te has avoided this fault, and produced as 
i it and delicate. figurés as any pajpter whateyer. His 
skill and judgment ought to be rated by his beat produc- 
tions, and, if so, perhaps upon the whole, when ali bis talents 
are taken into the account, he may, atleast, be said to be 
one of the greatest painters whose works remain. 
_ Page 23. Mr. Webb says, “ I should not be so particular 
a tracing the origin of sculpture, aud, consequently, of 
painting, to this wra, woere it not thet Pliny confidently 
affirms, that the datter did uot exist in those times,” &c. 
which is very probable. 
uge $1, 52. “ There is no one excellenee of design,” 
&c.—What follows, to the end of this paragraph, is very 
judicious, particularly where the author remarks, ‘that 
cdreless decency, aid unaffected grace, winch ever attend 
the motions and gestures of men unconscious of observa- 
tion.” ; 

Page 86, “ Can paint express a quickening perspiration ? 
The mellowest tints of the Venetian school furnish ug such 
ideas,”—-No—but the spectator furnishes them to himself. 
How often have we heard aman of a warm imayinetion, 
though of sense aad genius, pretend to‘see segelenciey mm 
pictures which the puinter never intended #Nothing is 
more common than for such to find all the dalicdgigg of ex- 

ression which they conceive should 5. arabe and 
mpute to an artist (especially if otherwise celebrated) not 
only the utmost perfection, but often what is not within the 
compass of the art? Many reflections of this kind may 
be made in reading Pliny, who, at other times also, dis- 
covers great ignorance in the observations that escape him, 
particularly where he remarks of a certain painter, that he 
was the first who, ina portrait, drew the eyes with so pe- 
culjar a skill, that they seemed ta follow the spectator as he 
changed his place, amd ‘still to, look at him; whereas this 
effect fs constant, and impossible to. be otherwise. - The 
Faost ignorant puint rdoes. the sane thing sgl cag ; 
and the most skilful can never represent the eyes lookigg at 
the Lar ie anyone place, bur aey Hi also 
aherat ko ave the sume directipa bo bint stundingy ane er. 
( ha pause of his sk DB tee ig, shat 
the.tiveiction of :the ees toyards the spectator, remaing the 
same in whatsoever place he stands, for that direction, of 
turn, of the pupil bears still the same.relatiqon.tothe posi- 
tion of each feature, and to all the parts of the face, whith 
being on'a plane, ,eudwr, 20 t ‘ehauge; and it is'on 

is relation that the whale depends; whereas, in a living 
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face, or statue, that relation is continually changutg With 
évery change of place of the spectator. pg 

Pag. 94. “ Rubens has painted in imitation of the raintgv? 
all the colours co-operate} the effect is good, but accidén- 
tal; but in Titian and Cofregio this arrangement is the 
result of science; it is a harmony which springs from a judi- 
cious and happy union of consenting colours.”’—It seems 
very unjust, when the effect is allowed to be produced, to 
call in question the judgment that produced it. Why must 
that be pronounced accidental in Rubens, which is esteemed 
the result of science in Titian and Corregig? As no distinc- 
tion is made, no reason given, none can be surmised but the 
prejudice of connoisseurship, since the author seems deter- 

.mined to depreciate Rubens and the Flemish school, in or- 
der to exalt Corregio, Titian, and other Italians*.—Can any 
good thing come out of Gallilee ? 

Page 151. Speaking of Raphael, Mr. Webb says, ‘* The 
most unpicturesque action composed by him, seems to have 
been destined for paint,” &c. Here, and elsewhere, such 
lavish encomiums seem without reason or truth. How con~ 
tradictory to the above observation are several representa- 
tions of this painter! particularly that in which Joseph is rc- 

Rg ms to his brethren. This picture would ex- 
hibit ‘nethidg more than a youth speaking to a number of 
auditors, the subject remaining utterly unknown, had he not, 
to explain it, drawn two circles in the sky, in one of which 
eleven sheaves are bowing to a twelfth in the midst; and in 
the other circle, the sun and moon making obeisance, &c. 
‘Without this expedient, which is syrely very unpicturesque, 
the story could not have been told." Surely the author will 
not say, that this action seems to have been destined for 
paint. These are subjects not fit for the pencil, and which 
only can be related, particularly where there is a succes- 
sion of circumstances. On the contrary, where the princi- 

al incidents are crowded into a moment, and are, as it were, 
re there is room for the digplay of the painter's 
SKI. i 
Such, for instance, as Alexander taking the potion from 
the hand of his snspectedphysician' Philip, who knows not 
that he is suspected; Alexander giving to Philip the letter 
4 


of gccusation at the saigg time that he is, sw owing the 


* This remark is by 2 Lady. 
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chain of circumstances is equal to a narration; and that 
he ¢annot but think thatthe whole would have been ay 
example of invention and conduct even in the happiest age 
of antiquity.” This whole paragraph is admirable. 

The well-known story of the contest between Zeuxis and 
Parrhasius, furnishes another argument of the moderate 

rogress of this art, at that time. It is recorded, that the 

irds were deceived by the painted grapes of the one, and 
that the competitor was himself deceived by the painted 
curtain of the other. Now that the birds were deceived 
(if they really were) must be owing to the perfection of the 
represented grapes; but it is no difficult matter to represent 
fruit or flowers so perfectly as to deceive even men. 

It is a thousand times more difficult to represent truly the 
human figure: and we find, by the same story, that these 
grapes were in the hand ofa boy, whom, if the painter had 
represented as well as he had the fruit, the birds wonld 
scarcely have ventured to peck at it. And the curtain of the 
other painter being in a place where a curtain might pro- 
bably hang, if it were not’ very perfectly represented, 
(though such representation is by no means difficult) 
might easily deceive a person whq expected no such 
thing, and therefore did not scrupulously examine it. 
And, indeed, very indifferent representations, even of 
human figures, do sometimes deceive, in places where 
the originals might probably be; as centinels, and other 
figures in gardens, painted in wood, and cut out at all the 
extremities; and figures painted in sham windows. These, 
and such like, have often deceived the spectators, though 
not well executed, because, as was said, originals might 
probably be in these places. But the best portrait that 
ever Titian drew, if hung up ina frame, on the side of a 
room, would not deceive; that is, would not be taken for 
the eee represented, which, however, it infallibly would, 
if placed where that person might be expected. And on 
the contrary, were a living face to appear through a canvass, 
inclosed ip a frame, and mounted up as high as pictures are 
generally bung, it would very probably be taken fora picture: 
an instance of which is recounted of ‘the famous Marshall 
Luxembourg, who, baving had his picture drawn by one of 
the best painters in Paris, carried his mistress to see it; in 
hopes of prevailing on her to sit forlher own. © She immédi- 
ately condemned it asserting at the seme time that she 
never saw any picture like’a human facé. He, knowing that 
this was mere. prejudice, persuaded’ the‘lady to call qnce 


more at thé painter's house, after the last sitting, and assared 
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her, that if she should not be then perfectly satisfied, he 
would never more importune her. tle had contrived, with 
the painter’s assistance, ( ‘hal at the time the lady yas ap- 
pointed) to thrust his own face through a canvass hung where 
the picture had before been placed, She, on viewing it, 
poones in asserting, that it was no more like than befgre, 

pon this he aculd not keep his countenance, but, by 
laughing out, discovered his own stratagem, and her ob- 
stinacy, 

This story is introduced, to shew how necessary the con- 
comitant circumstances either of a picture, or of nature are, 
in order to produce the proper effects of the one or the 


other, on the spectator. 


[The above remarks were made immediately after the 
publication of Mr. Webb’s book, (in 1760) and were in- 
tended to be then printed in this Magazine; but by some 
accident, were omitted. The author of them has since 
heard so high a character (from the best judges) of the 
works of Mr. Stubbs, on some of the subjects in which Rus 
bens excelJed, that he should not think himself excusable 
in neglecting the comparison of two such great masters, if he 
had had the pleasure of seeing Mr. Stubbs’ performances ; 
but of that he has been hitherto deprived by his distance 
from London. ] 


$766, August, 


LKXXX. Strictupes on Walpole’s Anecdotes of Painting, ' 


Lothbury, Feb. 13. - 
Mr. UrBan, 


J HAVE lately turned over the new edition of the “ Anec» 
dotes of Painting in England,,’ fromthe former perusal 
of which J had received much pleasure and information. | 
need nat expatjate here on the merit of a work which hath 
been so well received by the public, It appears now wi 
the advantage of some additions and improvements ; and.i 
it be perhaps too much to say, that ypop the whole it is 
7 a ge to the lives of the painters which have been pubs 
lished in Jtaly.and.France; yet one may venture to assert 
that the ‘reading of it ig more agreeable, being equally fré 
from the ore: particulars which disgust you sp often ip 
the works of , Tealian 


hchri, Malvasia, Ridolf, and other 
8 4 
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guthors, and from the indiscriminate and exaggerated es 
lavished with so liberal a hand by Felibien, Dargenville, and 
other French writers, upon many artists of no very great 


merit. 

By this publicatign Mr. Walpole hath rendered us the 
same service which Vasari hath to Italy. He hath preserved 
aundry notices which in all probability would soon have been 
lost, and recorded many which would never have been 
known, The beginning of the history of the arts in Great 
Britain would have continued without him, involved in 
darkness, We-may hope, since the foundation of the So- 
ciety of Artista, and of the Royal Academy, that those’ two 
bodies will be the means of tranamitting the sequel of it to 
our posterity. . 

n my cursory reading of this useful and entertaining 
sat oo fiat = rere wr nape ae : 
and, as I apprehended that rectifying the first, su 
the Slice. might be of some ae in a future adniens 
wrote them down upon loose papers, with the intention of 
revising and improving the whole when more leisure should 
afford me the opportunity.of doing it properly. But hav- 
ing, by some accident, mislaid those papers, and not havin 
at present time to read over again the “ Anecdotes o 
Painting,” J shall transmit you two or three remarks which 
I have found, giving you the liberty to insert them in your 
useful Magazine, if you think them deserving the-notice of 
the public, and worthy of a place in your valuable collection. 

Mr. W. upon mentioning (Vol. v. p. 40.) a print of James I. 
with his arms supported by a lion and a griffin, makes this 
remark: “ As Crispin Pass executed this abroad, it is not 
ext jnary that he should have cantinued Queen Eliza~ 
heth’s griffin, nat knowing that James on his accession 
had assymed the Scattish supporter.” This observation is 
tru generally speaking ; but I believe that more inetances 
might be given, where the griffin bath been used by James 
and his successors of the Stuart family. I shall.only men- 

gn a remarkable one- which may be seon at the hospital of 
a Catharine bythe Tower, There is, in. the- wall of that 
building which: runs:pareiiel to the, church, a cam 
wherein. are carwed the -anns. of King Chashes il. 
Hnpared with nat Oe his conser Queen Catharine of: 

Al, Sports by’ the lien fand-griffia, ‘It is ig 


servation, well executed, and, on account of its 
WUTC Cue “4 Ceres Our Bareict C: 
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jor Jefferies by Isaac Oliver, where he. ie ‘Earl of 
Flint: a title, says Mr. W. which none of our ihlen» 
tion to have been given to or designed for him*. The-sagueit 
of our author might have pointed out to him, that t 
print hath preserved us this very curious anectate, that the 
tite of Earl of Flint was the reward intended by Jamaal. 
for the cruclties committed by the bloody and merciless 
Jefferies, who, upon the promise of this new dighity, very 

obably bes this print with his new title, intending 
hat it shauld appear in public at the sume time with the 
atent of his creation. The temper of the: times very 
ikely prevented this last being published ag sesh ‘ae it was 
intended; and events crowding fast one upon another, 
brought on the flight of the king, and the death of the mi. 
nister. 

I wonder that these reflectians should not have occurred 
to Mr. W, when something of the same kind had before, 
upon a similar occasion; for in p. 116, after mentioning a 


nt of Henry Somerset, marquis of Worcester, by Wm. 
Fattorte: he says, thts print hath the garter, though @ never 
was given, and he adds very judiciously, probably it was Pro. 
mised, which, I think, is very likely the case, y reflectitig 
ppon the histary of those times. 
I cannot help remarking here, as a corroborating proof of 
what is said above, that very lately a print of a eb e Duke 
with the insignia of the garter hath been published’ so soon 
after his receiving it, as to make it evident, that the print 
was begun, if not finished, before the creation was known to 
the public at large; so that had a revolution in politics or 
death prevented the, bestowing this mark of the royal fa~ 
vour, still the print would have remained to pe “us pos- 
terity. One may further observe, that the noble Duke ap- 
‘iagies the print with the star upon his breast, although, if 
be not mistaken, the knights do not wear it till after their 
‘installation, and previous to it are only ehtitled to wear the 
blue ribbon. an F 
In Vol. iv. Mr, W. giving some eccount of Bellucci, 
Italian painter, who was employed at Canouis, the seat ¢ 
the first Duke of Chandos, observen, that this palace 
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‘was expressed ih a_more conteniptaous style, by using thé 
panel of one Haflet, a obtkel acker "odig pie a ie 
where, that literature emollit mores, nec sinit ess¢ feros. This 
is very trne, but as'there is no rule without exception, the, 
author under our consideration affords ug a very striking in- 
stwnce of the truth of this common proverb, ¥ always won- 
dered at the reason which could induce Mr. W. to speak in 
so familiar and disrespectful a manner of a gentleman, whq 
by his ability, prudence, good management, ceconomy, and 
success in his business, had been placed in a situation 
which enabled him to purchase an estate from a family, 
who, in the care of its fortune, had followed a different line 
of conduct. If Mr. W. was so fond of morality, and of mak- 
ing reflections upon the chantes of this world, he might have 
seen an instance of the instability of sublunary grandeur ip 
his own ey an instance too which was connected with 
his work, and to which his subject ought to have naturally 
led him, Every body will perceive that I allude to the 
princely collection of pictures intended by the founder to be 
an everlasting useful ornament to England, and which in the 
lapse of a few years hath been sold by his successor, and re- 
moved to a country reputed not long ago unlettered and un- 
¢ivilised*. 
Yours, &c, 
1784, July, ARISTARCHUS. 


LXXXL Mixed Passions sometimes not improperly expressed. 


Me. Ursan, 


"THE discourses of the President of the Royal Academy not 
only display a profound ee of professional theory, 
but alse contain many general incidental principies of all th 
finer arts. The student of poetry or eloquence may deriv 
from them almost equal instruction with the painter. It is 
therefore with the greatest hesitation I venture to examine 
the justness of a decision made by so accurate an observer of 
hurpan nature. : 
Ia the discourse delivered Dee. 10, 1772, he cautions the 


* Our corresponiient showld be thformed, that it was not in the power of Mr. 
Weems : eqhcantes oneal whi chowmehl tat dame tken pact bed a 
certalniady of the family died a little sooner. nin ; 
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celfenciés, whych must necetsirily be metually exclus 
each other. ‘He then céensurég be pene toho have bee 
Sond of describing the expression of mized passions, which they 
fancied to éxist in somé favourite work. Such expréssio 
he pronounces fo be out of the reach of art; and only ascribe 
to such works by persons, who not being of the profession 
know not what can or cannot be done. 

What Sir Joshua Reynolds declares to be beyond 
the reach of art, itis indeed hardiness not to admit as 
impracticable; yet as the question does not turp on the 
technical skill of a painter so much ag on the powers of thé 
human countenance, it may not be improper to discuss it. 

I must first qbserve, that the examples of false jadgment 
taken by the President from Pliny relate to fixed, habitual, 
characteristic qualities, not to passions occasionally ex- 
erted. 

But tocome near to the question; can it be doubted, 
that every indication of inward emotion which the counte~- 
nance is capable of assuming, the pencil of the pajnter can 
imitate on the canvass ? 

If this maxim be incontrovertible, as I think it is, we 
have-only to inquire, whether in fact the countenance 
ever expresses a mixture of emotions? While the soul is 
affected by any passion, if it be assailed by another of a dif- 
ferent or discordant nature, the former will either give way, 
or contend for predominance. In the first case, there will 
be a moment of fluctuation, during which the expression 
will be uncertain; that of the former not being totally 
effaced, nor the other yet exclusively ascendant. Fins the 
lover in Lucretius viewing his mistress 77 vul/u videt vesligia 
rists. This transient interval- resembles those points of 
time sohappily seized by Ovid in the Metamorphoses be- 
fore the entire recess of the first form or consummation of 
the newone. Though the painter’s art, confined to a single 
instant, could not delineate the rapid train of passions, which 
dim'd the face of Satan on the view of Eden, and thrice chang’d 
with pole tre, envy, and despair; yet were he even to select 
the moment, when his griev'd look he fixed sad, still it must be 
Satanic sadness, tinged with deep male and revenge. I 
could almost conceive, that as the sculptor in the station of 
a statue can imply its being in aétual._mation, so the magi 
of the painter can suggest to us, how transient the emotion 
expressed is intended to be.’ Ifthe first impressed passian ~ 
be firm enough to contend for superiority with that supers « 
induced; hot experience prove, that tite featunteshnaa: j 
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al e 
tween the aspect of , ans hy féar, and of ‘qne¢ dis- 
turbed y Sangean tik ity, pet bupperted asa nst it 
pe nence by. rational self-discipline ?_ The countenance of 
idlanus, during the supplication ‘of his mother and wife, 
ust have pagsc ears a series of expressions from that 
ofan agsuimed cold statelinéss, with which he covered his 
lings, til] when overpowered by natural affection Avs eyes 
id seat compassion. . Through the whole of this conflict at 
po time did his coumténance ipdjcate an unmixed emotion, 
and even at the concluding triumph of filial duty the great 
interprefer of nature hath represented him distracted almasg 
toagony: | _ ; 


















” 


- Oh, my: mother, mother! oh! 
You have won a happy victdéty to Rome? 
But for your son alive it, oh, belteve it— 
Nost dangerously you have with him prevait’d, 
- Jf not most mortal to him. But let it come. 


Andromache dexevor yracece (6 Iliad, 484.) readily ocours 
as a beautiful illustration of the power of the countenance 
to express blended feelings* ; it docs not however appear to 
me to come so near the essence of this question as to be 
competent to support the decision of it. A variety of soft 
images rushed at once upon the mind of Andromache; her 
heart was melted with a recollection of the many tender 
circumstances that form the aggregate of domestic happi- 
ness; end Hector’s pertlous station excited a fear of losing 
him who supported this happiness; the little incident of in- 
fant terror. quickens this mass of tenderness; yet these 
several emotions, being of a kindred nature, easily coalesce 
jaso qno united charity. Mingled tears and smiles are often 
@uarks.of the affectionate feeling, though on mast. Occasions 
they denote contzary passions. i 
Perhaps the following may be a more apposite instance: 
Janius Brutus is graphically described by Livy as presiding 
at the capital punishment of his gons,- whom he had con- 
to die: tet qui apectstor erat qarovendus, eum 
fortuna exegtorcm snpplipii dedi < . . 7. . quum in- 
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ter omne tempus pater, vultus et os ejug, spectacriig' esset 
.....? But what appearance in the countenance of Bru- 
tus so sttongly interested the attention of the beholders? 
They surely ‘saw something more than the -expressien of 2 
father’s heart wounded by ‘the sufferings of his soue. ‘Fh 
tracéd a severe internal conflict; they observed visibi 
charactered in his face the vigorous but ineffectual efforts 
of nature to burst the restraints with which stern republican 
justice had fettered her yearnings; emznente patrio ant110 in 
ter publice pene mifisterium. ae - 

Were the great master, who hartotved our -ouls with sym= 
pathy for the woes of Ugelind,-to delineate this awful 
scene, the power of his pencil would prove, that in one in« 
stance his decision had been ill-founded, 


ie 
1785, Jan. _»n,  RAPOTENSt. | 
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LXXXIL. Critique on the word Purpurens. a " 
London, June #, ‘1782. - 
Mr. Ursay, : 


IN reading Latin authors we scarcely meet with any pas- 
sages so obscure as those which relate to colours. We see 
the sante word applied as an epithet to such oppesite thingg, 
and, coer we see such opposite méanings assigned 
to the same , that we are ficlined to -doatie whether 
the signification be * albubun afters? -“'Thusthe word “ pur- 
pureus” is appled to fire, air, and water, as well as to swans 
and snow. It seems, at the first view, almost impossible to 
settle the idea which the ancients’ Se ey 
this word. I shall endeavour t6 cleat ‘dway. part % 
SE sre eniony ees tatpepuine at 
n the é, it appears entry” Pay 
ofteh conve Pr dhevatee idea’ “witht Gaeta ‘had dim 
was its literal arid original menting. | Tihs, Pres of ets 
‘i " « Parpurces dares”. | * | ries 2 
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‘¢ Purpureusqtie pudor.” 
Ovid. Amor. i. 3, 14. 


In thenext place, I imagine the ancients thought purpureus 
properly applied to that matter which was eminent for its 
shining qualities, of what colour soever it might be: this I 
titke to have beer its metaphorical or figurative meaning. 

Thus Horace, addressing Venus, ; 


“‘ Tempestivius in domum 
Pauli, purpureis ales oloribus, 
Comessabere Maximi.” 


t 


4 Carm. 1. 9. 


On which passage Baxter has the following note. ‘ Pur- 
pureum pro pulchro poets dicere assueverunt.” (Vet. Schol.) 
« Albinovano etiam nix purpurea dicitur. Quicquid late 
splendebat et candebat per catachresin purpureum diceba- 
tur: illud enim in coloribus summum erat." This, I think, 
is in general the idea meant to be conveyed by purpureus. 
Let us examine it in two or three passages. Ovid, speak- 
ing of the horses of the sun, has these words: 


“ Gemmea purpurets cum juga demet oral 
‘Fast. ii. 74. 
And in another place, : 
«s Carmina sanguine deducunt cornua June 
~ Et revocant ztveos solis euntis eguos,”” 
Lib. 2. Amor. Eleg. i. 24 


One would think it secs paposele . eons te two 
epithets, purpurees and nzveos, which are here applied to the 
iainie auimals by the same person. However, f think the 
pas may be perfectly understood by considering Bax- 
ter’s explication of purpureus. I am persuaded that the 
poet, alluding ta the appearance of the sun itself, meant to 
say, that the horses madz a bright, shining, and splendid 
figure; and this without wishing to point out any particular 
coloar. I am the more inclined tq be of this opinion, be- 
cause Val. Flaccus, speaking of the same horses, calis them 
“< nitenfes cguas,” lib. v. 415. Ovid has “ diemt purpureum ;” 
and. Virgil and Tibullus, “ purpurcum ver.” (Ovid. 3 Fast. 
518; Virg. Ecl. ix. 40; Tibul. ii. 5.4.) [see no other way 


in these passages of translating purpureus except “ splen- 
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In Persius are the following lines : 


\ 


® Magis aufatis pendens laquearibus ensis 
Purpureas subter cervices terruit®.” 

— Sat. lil. 40. 

Did I imagine ensis purpureus to be the true reading, I 
shonld infer much from héneée in favour of my opinion, 
since I see no other reason why a sword, which is not stained 
with blood, should becalled purpureus, except on account of 
its shining qualities. But I am intirely in favour of the other 
reading of this passage : 


ensis 
Purpureas swbter cervices : 


that is, “ the sword which was bung over the head of Da- 
mocles, dressed in kingly garments”— regio ornatu amictus 

Horace, speaking of those herves, who for the greatness 
of their actions were received into the highest heaven, thus 
anticipates the deification af Augustus : 


“ Quos inter Augustus recumbens 
Purpureo bibit ore nectar.” 


7 ; 3 Carm. iii. 11. 


It is wel] known that Augustus’s vanity led him to imagine 
that his eyes beamed forth light after the manner in which 
Apollo is described. This weakness Horace here flatters: 
the purpureum os means thet radiant countenance, that 
‘¢ quiddam divini vigoris,” whieh Augustus imagined he so 
peculiarly possessed. Im the same strain of flattery Virgil 
speaks of Aineas, the representative of Augustus: 


a 
— ‘“* Haud illo (Apollo) segnior ibat «+; + 
7Eneas; tantum egreyio decus enitet ore.” | | 
* iW 140, 
And again ; oy |e 
e ea Ld . $ 
. “Qs humerosque deo similis. Namque ipsa (Venus) de- 
_ goram ; 
Cesariem nato genitrix, sar es juventas 
Puirpureum ; et letos oculis affarat honore}.” ° 


t ' 


iv. 150. | 


\ 4 . \ e we 8 ye 
‘ ® Pertius here alludes to the Gell known story ‘of Tamocles, aver, whoee 


head a naked sword was hung by a « ngle horsehair, by crder of, ).wpys.us the: 
tyraut. SeeCio. Tasc. Quest. lib. v. ot ot a tk 
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In these passages purpureus seems, as before, to signif 
splendid, ania With the same signification, Rid, 
speaking of Minos, calls him purpureus. Fa 


«Cum vero faciem demto nudayerat ere, 
Purpureusque : 
Terga pretiebat equi.” 





“Met. viii. 32. | 


To the above examples, which I have brought to | deh the 
meaning of purpureus, 1 shall add an argument from Ro- 
dellius. Why should not purpureus, says he, signify shining, 
since “ simili ratione multa vocamus aurea, in quibus auri 
nihil est, preter pulchritudinem et nitorem f” - 

Having, in some measure, pointed ott by the foregoing 
examples the meaning of purpureus, I shall here attempt to 
account for its er signification. The word “ pur- 
pureus” is derived from purpura, and was*originally applied 
to that which possessed the qualities of the purpura. This 
purpura was a species of shell-fish, withit whose head 
is the liquor used in dying purple. Now purple gar- 
ments were -the marks of the highest dignities, and 
were worn by princes and kings, and also by the chief Ro- 
man magistrates. It is hence their writers use purpura to 
express the highest officcs, as well asthe persons who were 
dignified with these offices*. When, therefore, purpura 
thus deviated from its literal to a figurative sense, it was 
likely that purpureus should also alter its signification ; 
and thet when purpura came to signify that which was 
splendid atid remarkable for its superior distinctions, pura 
pureus‘also would then be applied to that which was pos~ 
sessed of these distinctions. Hence I think the reason why, 
among the Latins, purpurews was applied to sach different, 
may opposite things, since it was rightly said of whatever had 





* Thud “ septima purpura” is used by Florus for “ septime condulata,” 
3. xxiv 1%. Pliny, lib. x. 21, hag “ Romana purpura” for “ Romani magie 
fwabus.” Mast. lib, vil. & 

* Purpura te felix, te colit ofanis houcs.” 
And Ovid; 
“ Jamqae novi preeunt fasces, nova purpura falget.” | 
+ Past. 6%, 
* Tam non i fasces, non purpura 
sy * Wiebe. poral i Ovi Virg. 9'Georg. 585. 
‘From whabéethe expression “ sttingere purpuram” + pusogee puapusam y’ toe, 
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t splendid and shining appearance. gid late splen- 

dobat pueparence dicebatur; illud Rg ra yee sad sr 
mum erat. : ‘ . i 

1785, Judy, ©. E. 
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Mz. Unpan; July.27, 


A LADY of my acquaintance, a person of fine uaderstanding 
and taste, and conversant frdm her youth with the best Eng- 
lish writers, having lately amused herself with Pope’s trans- 
lation of Homer, which sbe hed not looked int6 for many 
years, at the close of her employment desired my opinion 
of that performance, expressing at the same time no small 
depree of disappointment. was sufficiently aware of 
the estimation in which the original has.always and univer- 
sally beén held among the learned, and gave me a broad’ 
hint of her suspicions, that prejudice had operated not a lit- 
tle in favour of it, having, as she asserted, perused many 
poems from which she at least had conceived much greater 
easure, ‘ 
ne my own part, I have ever been aniong the warmest 
admirers of the Grecian, whase works, in my mind, in point 
of variety and sublimity of conception, and dignity of ex- 
pression, remain to this day unrivalled. I accerdingly felt 
myself a little piqyed at her insinuation; and having, some 
years since, made an accurate comparison of,Pope with Ho- 
mer, throughout both his poems, I, with the more confi- 
ie meee myself to the task of-his vindication; 
and, not doubting that most English readers must of neces- 
sity have conceived of him infinitely below his worth, I 
beg leave,'through the medium of your-Magasine, to give 
my sentiments upon the subject a more extensive circula- 
tidv-than they tan ‘otherwise have. T féél'a double pleasure 
indvitig it. ‘I consider it not only as an pppottanity to assert 
the honour of m eavosrite bard, but the good sense and jus- 
tice of their suffrages also who have Crowned him with such 
abundant appleuse as my female friend finds st diffteult to 


iy ey a : 
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is evident that he did not intend it; for he admitted-others 
t6 4 participation with him in the labour, and consequently in 
the hononr of that attempt ;“a condescensiwn to which, with his 
abilities, he would never have stooped, had fame been iis 
prinéipal motive to the undertaking. His connexions were 
many ; his avocatioas were frequent; he was obliged to have 
recourse to assistance ; sometimes.to write hastily, and rather 
carelessly, himself; and often, no doubt, either through deli- 
cacy or precipitance, to admit sach lines of his coadjutors as 
not only dishonoured Homer, but his translator also. You will 
observa, Sir, that if 1 censure him, I am equally ready to 
make his apology, which, in a case that to many will seem 
te need ore, will, I hope, amount to somewhat of an 
apology for myself, I know that the learned, who have al- 
lowed themselves leisure to consider the matter, are on my 
side; but [ do not know that any of them have given ita 
minute examination in print; and though I be far from 
ranking myself in the number of those who properly come 
under that description, yet, after the pains that J have taken 
with the author, I eecount not myself altogether unqualified 
for the service. 

Pope was a most excellent rhymist; that is to say, he had 
the happiest talent- at accommodating his sense to his 
rhyming occasions. To discover homotonous words in 
a ies uage abounding with them like ours, is a task that 
would puzzle no man competently acquainted with it. But 
for such accommodationas I have mentioned, when an author 
is to be translated, there is littleroom. The sense is already 
determined. Rhyne, therefore, must, in many cases, oc- 
casion, even to the most expert in the art, an almost un- 
avoidable necessity to depart from the meaning of the ori- 
ginal, For Butler’s remark is as true as it is ludicrous, 
that 


« ___. Rhyme the rudder is of ‘verses, 
«‘ With which, like ships, they steer their courses.” 


Accordingly, in nymberless instances, we may observe in 
P a wiolation of Homer’s sense, of which he certainly 
had never been guilty, had not the chains with which he 
had bound himself constrained him, It is, perhaps, hardly 
Hele arn to oe the eal effect that the barbar- 
ous abridgment of proper names uces in his work; an 
effect for which he was intirely indebted to his'rhyme : for 
blank verse, being’ of loftier ‘construction, would have 
afforded sufficient rogm for Idomeneus and Meriones, with 
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8e¥eral others, to have stood uptight, while the: two heroes - 
whdm I have specified, being shortened by the foot, and 
appearing under the appellations of Idomen and Merion, 
lose much of their dignity, and are hardly to be known for 
the same persons. But rhyme has another uhhappy effect 
upon a poem of such length. It admits not of a sufficient 
variety in the pause and cadence, The earis fatigued with 
the sameness of the numbers, ard satiated with a tune, 
musical.indeed, but for ever repeated:—Here, therefore, ap- 
pears to have been an error in the outset, which could 
never afterwards be gorrected. It is to be lamented, but 
not to be wondered at. For who can wonder, since all men 
are naturally fond of that.in which they excel, that Pope, - 
who managed the bells of rhyme with more dexterity than 
any man, should have tied them about Homer’s neck? 
Yet Pope, when he composed an epic poem himself, under 
the title of Alfred, wrote it in blank verse, aware, no doubt, 
of its greater suitableness, both in point of dignity and va- 
riety, to the grandeur of such a mare And though etna 
bury advised him to burn it, and it was burnt accordingly, I 
will venture to say, that it did not incur that doom by the 
want of rhyme. It is hardly necessary for me to add, after 
what I have said on this part of the subject, that Homer mnust 
have suffered infinitely in the English representation that 
we have of him; sometimes his sense is suppressed, some- 
times other sense is obtruded upon him; rhyme gives the 
word, a miserable transformation ensues; instead of Homer 
in the graceful habit of his age and nation, we have Homer 
in a straight waistcoat. 

The spirit and the manner of an author are terms that 
may, | think, be used conversely. The spirit gives birth to 
the manner, and the manner is an indication of the spirit. 
Homer's spirit was manly, bold, sublime. Superior to the 
practice of those little mts by which a genius like Ovid’s 
seeks to amuse his reader, he contented himself with speak- 
ing the thing as it was, deriving a dignity from ‘his plain- 
ness, to which writers more studious of ornament can never 
attain. If you meet with a metaphorical expression in 
Homer, you meet with a rarity indeed. I donot say that 
he-has none, but I assert that he bas very few. Scriptural 
poetry excepted, I believe that there is not to be found in 
the world poetry so simple as‘his. Is i¢ thus with his trans 
lator? Ianswer, no, but exactly the reverse. Pope is ne 
where more figurative in his own pieces, than in his transla- 
tion of Homer., J do not deny that his flowers are béatti- 
ful, at least they are often such; but they are modern dis- 

T 2 
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coveries, and of English growth. The Iliad and the Odyssey; 
in his hands, have no more of the air of antiquity than if he 
had himself vented them. Their simplicity is.overwhelmed 
with a profusion ef fine things, which, however they may 
strike the eye at first sight, make no amends for the greater 
beauties which they cunceal. The venerable Grecian is as 
much the worse for his new acquisitions of this kind, as a 
stitue by Phidias, or Praxiteles would be for the painter’s 
brush, e man might give to it the fashionable colour of 
thé day, the colour of the Emperor's eye, or of the hair of - 
the Queen of France, but he would fill up those fine strokes 
of the artist which he designed should be the admiration of 
all future ages. Do you ask an instance in point? I will, 
give you one, At the assault made by the Trojans on the 
Grecisi wall, in the twelfth book of the Iliad, Ajax kills 
Epicles, the triend of Sarpedon, witha great stone, which he 
casts down upon him from the top of the fortification. Ho- 
mer says, simply, that he raised it on high, and that he cast 
it down. What says Pope? 


‘¢ He pois’d and swung it round ; then, toss’d on high, 
It flew with force, and labour'd up the sky. 

Full on the Lycian’s helmet chund’ ring down 

‘Fhe pond’rous ruin crush’d his batter’d crown.” 


Hail the stone been discharged from a mortar, with a de- 
sign that it should fall on the roof of some distant citadel 
besieged by the Duke of Marlborough, there would have 
been great beauty in the expression dabour’d up the sky; 
but in the present case it is doubtless a most gross absurd- 
ity; and yet, absurd as it is; for the sake of its poetical 
figure, it found admittance. : 

As he insetts beanties of his own, so, not unfrequently, 
he rejects the beauties of his author, merely because the 
were of a kind not easily susceptible of that polish on whic 
he insists upon all occasions, Thus, when Idomeneus, 
planted jn the Grecian van, ig said to occupy his station 
with the sturdiness of a boar, the comparison is sunk. Agaia, 
when Phanix, who had been a kind of fostersfather to 
Achilles, in order to work upon his:affections, and to prevail 
with him, by doing so, to engage in the battle, reminds-hin 
of the pase es of his infancy, he tells the hero; that in his 
childish fondness for his ald tutor he would drink from n6. 
cup but his; “ and often,” saya he, “ when thou hast filled 
thy mouth with wine, sitting*upon. my kee,’ thou-hast -re- 
turned it inte my bogem, and bast wetted all. my xaiment.” 
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The delicacy of Pope seems to have been shocked at this idex, 
forhe has atterly passed it over; an Gmission by which it 
is not easy to say whether he has more dishonoured Homer 
or himself. A more exquisite stroke of nature is hardly to 
be found, I believe, in any poet. 

The style of Homer is terse and close in the highest 
possible degree; insomuch that his introductory lines ex- 
cepted, in which the same adjuncts or ascriptiors of wis- 
_dom, strength, or swiftness, constantly recur, as Ulysses, 
Diomede, on Achilles, happen to be mentioned, it were not 
easy to find, in many lines, perhaps in any, a single word 
that could be spared without detriment to the passage. He 
has no expletives except such as he uses avowedly for that 

urpose. I cannot pay the same compliment to his trans- 
ator. He-is so often diffuse, that he is indeed seldom 
otherwise, and seems for the most part, rather to write a 
paraphrase than to translate. The effect of which manage- 
ment is a weakness and flimsiness to which Homer is com- 
pletely astranger. The famous simile at the end of the 
8th book, in which the fires kindled in the Trojan camp are 
compared to the moon and stars ina clear night, may serve 
as aspecimen of what I blame. In Homer it consists of five 
lines; in Pope, of twelve. I may be told, perhaps, that the 
translation is nevertheless beautiful, and do not deny it ; 
but I must beg leave to think that it would have been more 
beautiful, had it been more compréssed. At least Iam 
sure that Homer’s close is most to be commended. He 
says, simply, “‘ The shepherd’s heart is glad ;”——a plain as» 
sertion, which in Popeis rendered thus: 


‘¢ The conscious swains, rejoicing in the sight, 
Eye the blue vault, and bless the useful light.” 


; 

Whence the word consctous seems to be joined with .swatn, 
merely-by right of ancient prescription, and where the bles-~ 
sing is perfectly gratuitous, Homer having inentioned no 
such matter. t Pope, charmed with the scene that Hos 
mer drew, was tempted to a trial to excel hig master, and the 
consequence was, that the simife, which in the briginal is 
like a pure drop, of simple lustre, in the copy is like 
thet drop dilated into a bubble, that reflects all the co- 
Jouts of the bow. Alas! to little advantage; for the sim- 
plicity, the almost divine simplicity, of Homer is worth 
mare than all the glare and glitter that can be contrived, 

I fear, Sir, that I have already trespassed upon your pa- 
per, and, lest I should trespass oe your patience also, will 
=~ T a ‘ 
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hasten, as fast as oe to a conclusion, observing only, 
as I go, that the false delicacy, of which I gave a proof in 
the instance of Phenix, has, in other particulars also, oc- 
casioned a flatness in the English Homer that never occurs 
inthe Greek. Homer’s heroes respected their gods just as 
much as the papists respect their idols. While their own 
cause prospered wal were a very good sort of gods, buta 
reyerse of fortune taking place, they treated them with a 
familiarity nothing short of blasphemy. These outrages 
Pope has diluted with such a proportion of good christian 
mcekness, that all the spirit of the old bard is quenched 
entirely. Jn like manner the invective of his heroes is often 
soothed and tamed away so effectually, that, instead of the 
smartness and acrimony of the original, we find nothing but 
the milkiness of the best good manners. In nice discrimi- 
nations of character Homer is excelled by none; but his 
translator makes the persons of his poems speak all one lan- 

uage; they are all alike, stately, pompous, and stiff. In 
Homer we find accuracy without littleness, ease without 
negligence, grandeur without ostentation, sublimity without 
Jabour. Ido not find them in Pope. He is often turgid, 
often tame, often careless, and, to what cause it was owing 
J will not even surmise, upon many occasions has given an 
interpretation of whole passages utterly beside their mean- 
ng. 

Umy fair countrywomen will give a stranger credit for so 
much intelligence, novel at least to them, they will know 
hereafter whom they have to thank for the weariness with 
which many of them have tolled through Homer; they may | 
rest assured that the learned, the judicious, the polite 
scholars of all nations have not been, to a man, mistaken and 
deccived, but that Homer, whatever figures he may make in 
English, is in himself entitled to the highest praise that his 
most sanguine admirers have bestowed upon him. Po 
resembles Homer just as Homer resembled himself when he 
was dead. His figure and his features might be found, but 
their animation was all departed. 


4785, August. ALETHES. 
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LXXXIV. Virgilian Account of, the Separation of Sicily from Italy. 


Mr. URBAN, 


Hec loca, vi quondam et vasta convulsa ruina, 
(Tantum evi longinqua valet mutare vetustas) 
Dissiluisse feruut, cum protinus utraque tellus 
Una foret: venit medio vi pontus, et undis 
Hesperium Siculo latus abscidit, arvaque et usbes 
Litore diductus angusto interluit sstu. << 


fin. Tl, 414. | 


THE poet, you observe, is speaking of the separation of 
Sicily from Italy, which, in very ancient time, were con- 
joined. But, as the text now stands, there is a manifest 
contradiction in his narrative. He says the fields and cities 
of the two countries were litore diductas, parted by a shore, 
whereas this is not only contrary to matter of fact, but he 
himself tells us, the separation was made by water, or the 
sea, venit medio vi pontus; that Hesperia, 1. e. Italy, was 
severed from Sicily, wndzs; and that the sea ran between 
them, angusio @siuv, by a narrow strait. Now if, by the 
alteration of a single letter, you will read d’tora diductas, 
every thing will be right and consistent, as the sense will 
then be, ** that the sea flowed in by a narrow strait be- 
tween the fields and cities of. the two countries, they 
being separated by it, guoad litora, 1. e. in respect of their 
several shores ;” as in truth they are. 

As to the fact that Sicily was once united to Italy, and 
by a violent earth-quake, ve guondam et vasta convulsa ruina, 
was dismembered from it ; that the sea thereby, and by that 
agent, was forcibly introduced between them, and formed 
the strait of Messina, appears extremely credible. The 
author imputes this astonishing revolution to an earthquake, 
jnsinuates that there was a tradition of such an event, and 

that a very ancient one; and I am of Opinion, that who- 
ever considers the nature of these countries, the gift of 
‘earthquakes and volcanos, as shewn and verified by Sir 
William Hamilton, in his Observations on Vesuvius, &c.; and , 
by Mr. Swinburne, in his Travels into these parts, will find 
every reason in the world to believe, that such an extra- 
ordinary cenvalsion of nature did ance happen here, though 
we know not the time when. The remarks of these philo- 
sophical gentlemen are of importance, even in this view; 
and, in regard to this curious passage in the Aneid, since, 
T,.4 
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‘as aforetime, many have been inclined to consider the lines 
_as a flight of poetry, or 3 mere embellishment in that noble 
poem, they now can view it both in that light, and as a cir- 
cumstance substantiated and founded in nature and truth, 
which certainly adds great beauty to the lines, and evinces 
at the same time the art and leartiing of the poet. -. 
John Twine, the Kentish antiquary, in his el dialogue 
de Rubus Aibionjcis, &c. seems ‘to have been fully p ed 
that our island of Britain was formerly, viz. long before the 
destruction of Troy, united to Gaul, Twine, p. 8, seq. See 
also Camd. Brit col. 1. of Gibson's Translation, and the note 
there. But this case appears to me very different from that 
of Sicily and Italy ; an adequate efficient cause is here wanting ; 
the strait is too large to be brought about by the supposed 
cause, viz. the workings, or tides, of the Germanic and Gallic 
oceans, Twine, p. ¥; tao much stress is laid on the words divisus 
and diductus, used by the classics on the occasion, Twine, pp. 
22, 23; and lastly, preserit appearances do not much favour 
or corroborate the conjecture; insqmuch, tha¢ one has not 
that plausible ground for assenting to the detachment of 
Britain from Gaul, as we have for that of Sicily fram Italy. 
The subject, Mr. Urban, of the emerging, formation, and 
detachment of islands, is very copious; but as it is not my 
Intention to dilate upon it, but only to confér, in few words, 
the two cases of Sicily and Britaia, for the illustration of the 
known and celebrated lines of Virgil, I shall parsne it no 
rther. ours, &c. 


T. Row, ~ 


Mr. Ursan, Jan. 10, 1786. 


WirTH regard to the os on Virgil by your ingenious 
eorrespondent T. Row, I beg leave ge refer him to Heyne’s 
edition of Virgil, 4 vols. avo. Lips. 1773, val. IL p. 308. 
* Vir doctps Bateanus, Gentl. Magasin. 1764; p. 464. 
hitora dyductas, emendabat, 4. ¢. t litora, refptatua gnox 
ab aljo, p. 556. Neuter viderat litore diductas esse idem ac 
al, quod interyenerant, diductas ; nam ybi litus, ibi mare,” 


The learned and ingenious professor, therefore, in his #’¢r- 
[aby Adnotatie, explains itore by these wonds;-r-Afar¥.jam 
‘acto. 


thé way, Mx. Urb this chews thet -pour useful babs 
licetton is not ‘unknown to ‘the Jearned of. foreign Seiiche 
© We Yous (aie 
th 


a ig . es 4 x ay fo owe Fs. 
1785, Nov. and Supp, 7 m!. ae a cea 3 ! _ . 
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LXXXY. Astle op Whiting. 
Pd ot 


Mr. URBAN 3 


A\ Respectable literary friend of mine on ‘the continent, 
having requested me to inform him, how I bave shewn in 
my work on the Origin and Progress of Writinc, which 
had not come to his hands, that Ideas which have uo bodily 
forms, may become perceptible; in compliance: with his 
request, I made the follawang concise analysis of what I 
have advanced on that head, which, onaccount of its brevity, 
may precpre a place in your valuable Miscellany, and be 
acceptable to your readers, 


Yours, &c, 
Battersea Rise, Dec. 2, Tuo, AsTie, 


Mil Characters whatever must necessarily be either HIERO- 
GLYPHIC er SYMBOLIC. The former are, in their nature, 
vmitative; the latter kind are a bitrary marks for Sounps, 
called Letters, which became significant by compact or 
agreement. ‘These marks do not derive their powers trom 
their forms, but from the sounps which men have agreed to 
annex to them 3 they admit of so great a variety of combi- 
nations and arrangements, that a small number of them are 
sufficient for making visible all words in all languages; and, 
although much has been said by writers of different ag: s 
and countries, concerning the ForMs of Letters, it 1s obvious, 
that all characters must necessarily be composed of dines or 
curves, or of both. The art of writing has, by many re- 
spectable persons of different nations, been supposed be- 

ond the reach of the human mind, unless assisted by an 

mmediate communication from heaven; yet I conceive I 
have demonstrated, “that mental conceptions,’ which have 
"o corporeal forms, may become perceptible to the sight, 
by adapting a sufficient number of marks to the sounps of 
‘any lenguage, and ay sre and: combining them pro- 
‘perly. By these marks we are enabled to transfer ideas from 
‘the ear to the eye, and vice versa. For exaniple; If I dic-, 
tate tO an amanuensis, my ideas are conveyed to him 

: the medium:of sounds significant, which he draws 
intowision, by means of masks significant of those sounds. 
If I read aloud to an audience from any author, his ideas'are 
imgep on my mind, through the medium of sight, by 
the marks for Sounds, or Letters, and these ideas are like~ 
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wise impressed on the minds of the audience through the 
sense of hearing. 

From these proofs results the following definition which I 
have given of this wonderfal art : 

*‘ Writing may be defined to be the art of exhibiting to 
the sight the conceptions of the mind, by means of marks 
or characters, significant by compact of the sounds of lan~ 
guage.” 

1785, Dee. ; 


anna Mater pn amens t 
LXXXVI. Parallel Passages and Remarks on Shakespeare. 


Mar. UrsBan, 


PLEASE to insert the inclosed parallel passages, and ree 
marks on Shakespeare, and you will oblige your correspon~ 


t 
gent, THEW, 


Tempest.—Act IV. Scene 1. 


Pros. «1 6 «© 6 « © ee Ford 
Have giv’n you here a third of mine own life, 
Or that for which I live. 


“To yae nusov ree Cannas sya. 
66 Za tay cay sckar.” 
4 


Theocrit. 14.29. ». 5. 


The Merry Wives of Windsors—Act J. Scene 1. 


Sten. She has brown hair, and speaks smal/* like a wo-~ 
man. 
“Then the company answered all, 
With voices sweet entuned, and so small, 
That me thought it the sweetest melody.” 


Chaucer. The Flower and the Leaf. 


At last she warbled forth a treble smal, 
And with sweet lookes, her sweet song enterlaced.” 


Fairfas’s Tasso. L, 15, stanza 62. 


i. 


4 we 


f 


# In Hanmer’s edition, 12mo, 1747, this emphatical werd is omitted. Ea, 
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, 


Measure for Measure.—Act Ul. Scene f, 


Claud. . . . . Thedelighicd spirit 
To bathe in fiery floods, or to reside | 
In thrilling regions of thick-ribbed ice. 


e e e ° . e bd ° e ° ° e 


The epithet delighted seems to be so misplaced, that dif. 
ferent commentators have proposed to read dilated, benighted, 
delinquent; but Shakespeare took delighted from the follows 
ing uncouth passage. 


‘‘ But round about the island, for the space of seven or 
eight moneths in the yere there floateth ise, making a miser- 
able kind of mone not unlike to man’s voice, by reason of 
the clashing together. The inhabitants are of opinion that 
in Mount Hecla, and in the ise, there are places wherein 
the soules of their countrymen are tormented, 

** No doubt a worthy augmentation of the history, cone 
cerning the hel of [sland, shut up within the bottome of one 
mountaine, and that no great one; yca at some times, (by’ 
fits and seasons) changing places ; namely, when it is weary 
of lurking at home by the fire’s-stde within the mountaine, 
it delighteth to be ranging abroad, and to venture to sea, but 
without a ship, and éo gether atself round into morsels-of yce." 


Hakluy? s Voyages, Vol. 1. P. 562, 


Love's Labour's Lost.— Act V. Scene 2, 


Biron, . 6 6 eo ew os 
To shew his teeth as white, as whale his bone, 


e e e e e 


The white whale his bone, which is now superseded by 
jvory, was the tooth of the horse-whale, morse, or walrus, as 
appears by King Alfred’s preface to his Saxon translation of 

rosius. 


Song.—Act V. Scene 2. ? 


. . . Nightly sings the staring owl 
‘To-whit! to-whoof . . . . | 
_ © Toswhit, toewhoo the owle does cry.” 


: Lylly’s Mother Bomiie.# 
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Midsumnner-Night's Dream. : 


Johnson doubts whether Shakespeare in this play, or Dray- 
ton in his Nimpbidia, first prodved the systein of the fairy 
empire. Butif Drayton wrote the Nimphidia after the Mid- 
summer-Night’s Dream had been acted, he cguld with very 
little propriety say, 


‘¢ Fhen since no muse hath bin so bold, 
Or of the LATTER, or the ould, 
Those elvish secrets to unfold, 

Which lye trem others reeding, 
My actre muse te light shall bring 
The court of that proud fayry king 
And tell there of the revelling, 

Jove prosper my proceeding !” 


Act II. Scene 1}, 


Puck, « «6 2 « «© oe t 
When I a fat and bean-fed horse beguile, 


Neighing in likeness of a sil/y* foal. 


Scene 2. 


EEN, 5 6 eo ew 
The childing autumn 
‘¢ An hundreth plants beside (even in his sight) 
C/ilded an hundreth nymphes, so great, so dight.” 


Fuirfax’s Tasso, B. 18 Stan. 26. 


Childing is also an old term in botany, when a small 

flower grows out of a large one, “ The childing au- 

tamn,” 2. ¢. producing flowers on those of summer. Florists 

Lee a childing rose, a childing daisy; and a chiiding sca- 
10US, a 


@ @ e e e 


" Act TIL Scene 7, 
- ° * « e . ° ® ¢ » e e ry * 
' But you niust join in sou/st, to mock me ton. 
' ry xy, ; ; ‘ e@ *y 


* Fy? t Shoal?! 
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Macbeth.—Act IL Scene 2, 7 


: Mach. . . 
“Will all great Neptune's # ocean wash sae blood 
| Clean frommy hand? No . . . 


6¢ Non si Neptuni fluctu renovare operem ey 
Non, mare si totum velit eluere omnibus undis.” 


Luéret. 3}. 6. vy. oe 
Act tL Scene 2. 


Mach. . 

The shard-born beetle with his drowsy aus 

Hath rung night’s yawning peal. . 

As the meaning of the epithet shard-born is set unsettled, 
I give the following from Dry.den: © 


‘‘ Such souls as shards produce, such beetle things, 
As only buzz to heaven with evening wings.” 


The Hind and the Panther. 
Act V. Scene 1. \ 


% 
» 
at 


Doct. . 
My mind she has mated, and amaz'd my sight, 


“Yet with-these broken reliques, mated mind, 
And what a justiy-gueved thought can say.” 


Scory to Drayton. 


King John. —Act I, Seene 1. 


Gur. Good leave, good Philip. 
Phil, Philip! sparrow! James, 
There’s toysabroad. . . + «4 « 


The sparrow is called Philip from its note. 





Phip phip the sparrowes as they fly.” 


\a Lylly’s Mother Bombie. 
* The ad part of King Henry IV.—Act Ill, Scene 2. 
Bard. . . . Accommodated; that is, when a man is, as 


they say, accommodated; or when a man is, Being whereb 
he may be thought to be accommodated, which i 2 an — 
lent thing. 

The following is a areal en of the word sb 
moxsous, r 
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* Quis adeo tam lingne Latina ignarus est, quin sciat 
eum dici obnoxium, cui quid ab eo, cui esse ohnoxius dicitur; 
ancommodart et noceri potest, et qui habeat aliquem noxe, 
id est culpz suze conscium.” 


Aul. Gell. Noct. Aiséc. b. 7. ¢. ¥7. 


Cymbcline.— Act IL. Scene 3. 
Song. 
+ Hark! hark! the lark at heaven’s gate sings 
And Pheebus ’gins arise. 


Imitated from Lylly. 
Song. 


‘¢ The larke so shrill and cleare, 
How at heaven’s gates she claps her wings, 
The morne not walking till she sings.” 


Alexander and Lampaspes 
Hamiet.—Act V. Scene 1. 


Laer. Lay her? the earth; } 
And from her fair and unpolluted flesh 
May violets spring ! 
‘Nunc none tumulo, fortunataque favilla 


Nascentur viole ?” 
Pers. Sat. i. v. 39. 


t 


Mr. Ursan, 


Your learned correspondent T. H. W. has not shewn his 
usual attention to the lines from Theocritus, cited as 2 
parallel passage to the following clause of Prospero’s address 
ig Ferdinand respecting Miranda. Tempest, Act iv. Scene 

- Init. 
or I 


Have giv’n you here a third of my own life; 
Or that for which I live: 


the words in the Greek poet being spucv tae fesas—" the half 
of life.’ There is, however, oe presian in Othello that 
is very similar, viz. Act i. Scene iit. where Iago, alarming 
Brabantio with the elopement of his.daughter, tells him, 


Your heart is.burst, you have lost Aalfyoursoul; ~~’ 


%, 
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and as Theobald bas remarked, dinidium anime mee was 
the current language with the Latins on such occasions. 

To the manner of reading the above passage quoted from 
the Tempest, though allowed to be the’ same in al] the im- 
pressions, Mr. Theobald objected, because he did not con- 
ceive how Miranda could be only a third part of her father’s 
life, when he had no wife living, nor any other child to rob 
her of a share in his affection. He, therefore, in the true 
spirit of a critic, substitutes, without any authority, the 
word thread for third. And though the late Dr. Johnson, in 
his valuable edition of Shakspeare, has restored the ancient 
reading, he certainly did not comprehend the full purport 
of the lines, from his adding this observation, ‘that Pros- 
pero in his reason subjoined, why he calls her a ¢hz7d of his 
life, seems to alludeto some logical distinction of calises, 
making her the final cause.” But if Iam not mistaken, this 
obscurity may be dispelled by a little attention to the cha- 
racter of Prospero, and toa like mode of speaking used by 
him towards the end of the play. 

He is represented by the Puct to be a person of a philo- 
sophical and religious turn of mind, and‘as such must be supe 
posed to have employed his thoughts upon that future state 
of existence, which will succeed the entire dissolution of the 
visible fabric of the universe, described by him in those ad- 
mirable lines, that are so well known as to render a repeti- 
tion of them unnecessary. In the words under examination, 
Prospero then may be conceived to have intimated, that to 
consult and provide for the happiness of his daughter, for 
his own temporal weifare, and tor his spiritual concerns, was 
the whole business of his life, or that for which he hved; 
and that to each of these interesting articles he allotted an 
equal portion of his time and thoughts. 

With the viewrof satisfying your readers that this is not a 
vague interpretation, | will refer them to the last speech ex- 
cept one, delivered by Prospero, towards the condlusion of 
the fifth Act, where he appears to have resumed the same 
train of ideas, and ‘has adupted the same word as expressive 
of his sentiments: for he says, 


I'll bring you to your ship; and so to Naples; 
Where I have hope to see the nuptials 

Of these our dear beloved solemnized ; 

And thence retire me te my Milan, where 
Every third thought shall be my grave. “ x 


Happy asthe old man knew he should be with leaving 
Miranda married to the Prinee:ot.Napies, he'was véry seu- 
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sitle that his beloved daughter would cdntime to be the ob~ 
ject of his atfectionate care; and having been before deprived 
of his dukedom, in some measure through his inattention to 
the duties of that high station, he was determined in his own 
mind, on his return to Milan, not to neglect his worldly 
affairs; but it Was also his fixed purpose, still to appropriate 
a third part of his time to meditating upon his last memen- 
tous change; or, that 


Evety third thought should be his grave. 
W. and D. 


Mr. URBAN, ; ~ June 8. 
Ir Ebave not already overloaded you with remarks on 
Shakespeare, please to insert the following. 
' T. H.W. . 


Taming of the Skrew.—“¥ remember (says Barckley) a 
retie experiment practised by the Emperour Charles the 
Fifth upon a drunkard. As this Emperour on a time entered 
into Gaunt, there lay a drunken fellow ouerthwart the 
stretes, as though he had bene dead; who, least the horse- 
men should ride ouer him, was drawen out of the way by the 
legges, and could by no means be wakened; which, when 
the Emperour saw, he caused him to be taken vp and carried 
home to his pallace, and vsed as he had appointed. He was 
brought into a faire chamber hanged with costly arras, his 
Clothes taken off, and.laid in a stately bed meet for the 
Emperour himselfe. He continued in sleepe vatil the next 
day almost noone. When he awaked and had lyen wondyin 
a while to see himself in such ‘a pare and diverse braue 
entlemen attending upon him, they took him out of the 
bed, and apparelled him like a prince, in verie costly gar- 
ments, and all this was done with verie great silence on 
everie side. When he was ready, there was a table set and 
furnished with vérie daintie meats, and he set in a chaire to 
eate, attended vpon with braue courtiers, and serued as if 
the Emperour had bin present, the cupboord full of gold plate 
and diverse sortes of wines. When he saw such preparation 
made for him, he left any longer to wqnder, and thought it 
net good to exdmmine. the matter any further, but took his 
fortune as'it came, and fell to hts meate.’ His wayters with 
reat reuerence and dutie obserued diligently his nods and 
betes which were his sj to call for that he lacked, for 
words be vsed none. . As he thus sate in his maicstie eating - 
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and drinking, he tooke in his cups so freelie, that he fell fast 
asleepeagaineashesateinhischaire. Hisattendantsstr, 
him out of his fresh apparel, and arrayed him with his awne 
ragges againe, and carried him to the place where they 
found him, where he lay sleeping vntil the next day. After 
he was awakened, and fell into the companie of his acguaint- 
ance, being asked where he had bene; he answered that he 
had bene asleepe, and had the pleasantest dream that ever 
he had in his life; and told them all that passed, thinking 
that it had ‘been nothing but a dreame.”—.4 Discourse of the 
Felscitie of Man, by Sir Richard Barckley, Knt. 1598, p. 24. 
This frolic seems better suited to the gaiety of the gallant 
Francis, or to the revelry of the boisterous Henr » than to 
the cold and distant manners of the reserved Charles, of 
whose private character, however, historians have ‘taken 
little notice. 
Macbeth.—The Witch, an unpublished tragi-coomodie, by 
Thomas Middleton, whence Shakespeare is supposed to 
have taken the songs, and some hints for the incantations, in 
Macbeth, must, from the evidence of the following passage, 
have been written after the 39th of Elizabeth (1597), when 
the act was made against minstrels, fidlers, and pzpers. 


*Twill be a worthie work, . 
To put down all theis pipers (smokers): "tis great pity, ~ ' 
There should not be a statut against them. 


As against fidlers. 


~ ¢ 


Act 2. s¢.l. 


But it is probable, from the familiar mention of tobacco, to 
which Shakespeare hath no allusion, that this performance 
did not appear till several years after the accession of James, 
Middleton, in his dedication to this play, says, it was “ 7g- 
norantly-wl-fated,” which seems to be a mild or tender way 
of owning that it was damned by an ignorant audience. 


Antony ond Cleopatra—Act Il. Sceng 7. 


Pomp. This is not yet an Alexandrian feast. 
Ant. It ripens toward it. Strike the vessels, ho. 


Here is to . yo 


Fessels probably mean kettle-drams, which were beaten 
when the health of a person of eminenge was drunk ; imme= 
diately after, we have, “make battery to our ears with thé 
loud music.” They are called settles in Hamlet. " 


% 4 


* 


' Give me the cups; 
- - And let the kettle tothe trumpet speak, = * - 
. U 


4 
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' Johnson’s explanation, “ try whether the casks sound as 
empty,” degrades this feast of the lords of the whole world 
into a rustic revel. 


King Lear.—Act IL Scene 2, 
Kent. Stand, rogue, stand, you xeat slave, strike. 
Does “ neat slave” mean any thing more than cowherd ? 


It was the lark, the herald of the morn, 
Romeo and Juliet, Act 3. sc. 5. 


The mountain wie daie’s herald, got on wing. 


Browne's Britannia’s Pastorals, book 1. sc. 3. 
Now the herald lark 
Left his ground nest. 


Milton's Par. Reg. book 2.0, 281. 


| Ham. ——— a sea of troudles. 
Hamlet, Act 3. se... 


Warburton’s emendation is needless, as Menander uses 
the very same expression. 


Esc wrarceyas aver Bares ye woeyLaTwre 
Fragm. p, 22. Amstel. 1719. 


In mare molestiarum te conjicies. 
You will throw yourself into a sea of troubles. 


Osr. The king, Sir, hath laid, that in a dozen passes be- 
tween yourself and him, he (Laertes) shall not exceed you 
(Hamlet) three hits; he (Laertes) hath laid on (out of) 
twelve for nine. ct. 2. sc. 2. 

Laertes, being the most expert fencer, was to give Ham- 
let nme hits out of twefve passes. Johnson’s note seems 
more difficult to be understood than the passage itself. But 
this learned annotator, employed in unravelling such trivial 
entanglements, is Hercules spinning: 


Et manu, clayam modo ba 
Fila deduxit, aie 


1785, 4 T. H.W. 
1787,. May and June. 
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LXXXVII. Imitations and accidental Resemblances of Milton, Se. 
Mr. URgan, Dec. 26. 


WHEN it suits you, please to insert a few-remarks whick 
Ihave made ta losin over Newton’s édition of Milton. 
If some of them appear minute, let it be considered, that 
whatever gives the least light into any obscure passage in 
Chaucer, Shakespeare, Milton,’ Dryden, or Pope, should 
not be esteemed trivial; neither will imitations or acciden- 
tal resemblances be neglected by those who are desirous of 
seeing in what manner different authors express the same 
thought. The works of these our greatest masters are 
growing every day darker from the shades which time 
gradually spreads over them, and which it is much beyond 
the power of any one man to clear off effectually, I there- 
fore throw my mite occasionally into your valuable collection. 
Your’s &c. 
T. H.W. 


NOTES ‘ON MILTON. 


Paradise Lost. 
Instruct me, for thou know’st; thou from the first 
Wast present, , 
2 B. i. v. 19 


Copied from Homer’s invocation of the Muses : 


 Eoordle vey oly Meet, odvumses dbwpucll “eqcuo'as® 
“Taig yee Gens sols, crapedle rey sols Te ware.” 
Jl, ii. v. 484 


‘Instruct me now, QO ye Muses, who have celestial 
mansions ; 
For ye are goddesses, and are present, and know all 


things.” 

sea-beast . 
Leviathan, which God of all-his warks 
Created hugest that swim th’ ocean stream: 
Him haply slumb’ring on the Norway foam 
The pilot of some sifiall night«founder’d skiff 
Deeming some island, oft, as seamen tell, 

- © With fixed anchor in his skaly rind 

Moors by his side under the lee. 


¢ 
U2 





Ver. 2@. | 
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‘It sometimes falleth out, that mariners, thinking these 
whales to be islands, and castthg out ankers upon theirbacks, 
are often in danger of drowning. The Bishop of Breme, 
in old tinie, sent certaine legates with a convert of ¥riers to 
preach and publish in the north the popish faith ; and when 
they ‘had spent along journey in sailing towards the north, 
they came unto an iland, and there casting their anker, they 
went ashore, and kindled fites, and so provided victuals for 
the rest of their journy. But when their fires gréw very 
hote, this iland sanke, and suddenly vanished away, and the 
mariners escaped drowning very narrowly with the boate 
that was present.” Hakluyt’s Voyages, \. 368. 


' His pond’ rous shield, 
- the broad circumference 
, Hung on his shoulders like the moon,— 
Ver. 284, 


<¢ And on her shoulder hung her shield,— 
As the fair moon in her most full aspect.” 


Spenser's F. 2. B. V. Cant. v. St. 3. 


’ . While over-head the moot, 
————-——- they on their mirth and dance : 
Intent, — ‘ , V. 784. 

“© Jam Cytherea éhoros ducit Venus, ¢mminente Luna; 


Juncteque Nymphis Gratie decentes 
Alicrno terram guaitunt pede.” 





’ Hor. L. 1. Od. iv. v. 5. 
Like a comet burn’d, 
. -and from his horrid hazr 
Shakes pestilence and war. 
| B. IL. v. 708. 
So Spenser: 
7 All as a blazing haicy doth eae P 
is hairy begms, and flaming locks dispre ‘ 
At sight wheseot chs people stand agist.” : 


a : - F.&, BAHL Coat. i. st. 16, 
And Sylvester: ne 
“* There, with Tong blondy -fatr, 2 blazing star 
Threatens the world-with famin, plague, and war.” 
dAgain: ; : ' 
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, “ That hatry comet, that long streaming star, |. _. 
Which threatens earth with famine, plague, and war.” 


ae Du‘ Bartas, 2d. Day, ist. Wetke 


Pope hath introduced this passage froma Milton inte the 
are ation of the Jiiad, where homer only says, i 2°, aene ots 
ea star. : 


. § Like the red star, that from his flaming hair 


Shakes down diseases, pestilence, and war.’ 
“hae oy : B. Kix. Ve, 4 12. 


, As when a prowling wolf, 
Whom hunger drives to seek new haunt for preyy 
Watching where shepherds pen their flocks at eve 
In hurdied cotes amid the field secure, 
Leaps o’er the fence with ease into the fold— 
/ B. 1V. v. 183. 


“Like ase wolfe about the-closed fold 

Rangeth by night his hoped prey to get, 

Enrag’d with hunger, and with malice old, 

Which kinde* twixt him and haymiesse sheepe hath set.” 
Fairfax’s Tasso, xix. 35. 


Bentley, in a note on verse 303 of this book, is surprised 
that Milton, in his description of the person of Adam, 
should omit his beard. Newton imagines it was because 
the painters never sepresent our first parent with one. But 
neither the critic nor the good bishop were aware of the 
ignominy which the beard of man lies under. Helmont 
gravely asserts, that Adam was created an handsome young 
man, without a beard’; but thathis face was afterward de« 
graded with hair, like the beasts, for his disobedience; and 
that Eve, being less guilty, was permitted to retain her . 
smooth face. The fantastic philosopher also adds this extra~ 
ordinary remark, that, if an angel appears witha beard, you 
may depend on it that he is an evil one, for no good an 
ever wore a beard.  Adath creabatur juvenis, imberls, 
floridus; quamobrem ut primus verecundie infractor enctes- 
ceret, Deus mento, gente atque labris Adgmi pilos obnaagi 
volait, at multorumeqaudrupedum compar, socius et similis 
esset: Evam vero, pudoris.ct pudicitie tenaciorem, vulsu 


* Nature, _ 
U3 
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polito decoram retinuit. Inter signa quibus angeli in appara- 
tionibus distinguuntur unum capitale est: si apparmt bar- 
batusangelus, malus esto; Eudamon enim nunquam barba- 
tus.epparnit.” ,. 


Thither came Uriel, gliding through the even 
On a sun beam, swift as a shooting star 
In autumn thwarts the night,— 


IV. 555. 
The angel Michael thus descends ; 


s¢ Or in the stillnesse of a moone-shine eaven, 
A falling star so glideth down from heaven.” 
Fairfar’s Tasso, B, ix. St. 62. 

Neither various stile 

Nor holy rapture wanted they to praise 

Their Maker, in fit strains pronoune'd or sung 

Unmeditated, such prompt eloquence 

Flow’d from their lips, in prose or numerous verse, 


More tuneable than needed lute or harp 
To add more sweetness ;—~ 


i \ 
a B. V. Vv. 146. 


On the contrary, a modern writer on the Origin and Pro- 
gress of Language hath laboured much to prove what Lu- 
cretius had said in fewer words, that the first men were 
mute, and that it was several ages before they could speak 
distinctly. The feelings of Lord M. would have been much 
burt, if he had known that he was flatly contradicting a per- 
son of so amiable a claracteras St. Hild is, as. well as 
Milton; for she tells us, that the voice of the first man was 
60 extensive harmonious, that jt contained the whole art 
of music, and was so powerful, that it would have been too 
much for in sa ears; nay, that it was so sonorous, that 
when Adam began to sing, it frightened even the devil him- 
self, But take the very words of this vitgin-saint and pro- 
phetess,in the sermon which she preached inLatin to the good 
people of Mentz in the twelfth century, « “ Adam—in cujus 
voce sonus omnis harmonie at tative musion artis, antequarh 
* delingweret, suavitas erat ; Ita ut, si in illo statu, quo for- 

matus erat, permansisset, infirmitas mortalis hominis virtu- 
tem et sonoritatem vécis Hligs ferre non posset. Cu 
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Who shall decide when lords with saints contend? 


Hear all ye Angels, progeny of light, a 
Thrones, dominations, princedoms, virtues, hae i 
: 600, 


The mighty regencies 
Of Seraphim and Potentates and Thrones 
In their triple dégrees;-— 
V. 748. 


“‘ Those hierarchies that Jove’s great will supply, 

Whose orders formed in triplicitie, 

Holding their places by the treble trine, 

Make up that holy theologike nine: 

Thrones, Cherubin, and Screpiin that rise 

As the first three ; when Principalities, 

With Dominations, Potestaies, are plac’d 

The second; and the Epiphonian last, 

Which Vertues, Angels, and Archangels bee.” 
Drayton's Man in the Moone. 


Every eye : 

Glar’d lightning and shot forth pernicious fire 
Among th’ accurs’d, that wither’d all their strength, — 
B. VI. v. 848. 


This animated description resembles a passage in Aischy- 
lus, Prometheus vinctus. v, 356. 


The swan with arched neck 
Between her white wings mantling proudly ; 
= B. VII. v. 438. 


‘¢ The jealous swan, there swimming in his pride, __, 
With his arch'd breast the waters did divide.” 
Drayton's Man tin the Moone, 
Again: 
; ‘¢ Swanne,— 
Which like a trampet comes from his long arched throat.” 
Polyolbion, Song 25. , 
Mantlang is aterm in falconry. - : 
“ Ne is there hawk which maentleth heron pearcth.” 
Spenser*s 


& F. 2, B. VI. hi. 'St. $23 
a _ That milky way, 

Which nigh as a.cigcling ZORe thon seest ae a 

Powder’d with stars. V. 392. 


U 4 
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&t Povidred with siers streaming with glorious light.” 
Sylvester's Du Bartas, 4th Day, \st..Week. 


Again: r 


“ With glistering stars imbost, and poudred rich,” 
Fourth Part of 2d. Day of 2d. Week. 


Jortin, in hié note on Book XI. v. 565, introduces the fol- 
lowing remark : 


“Quod superest, xsatque aurum, ferrumque repertum est, 

Et simp] argent: pondus, plumbique potestas ; 

Ignis ubi ingentes silvas ardore ¢remarat 
ontibus in magnis.” 


‘N 


Lucret. lib, V. y. 1240. 


“ These verses want emendation. Plumbi potestas is non 
sense. The stop should be placed thus: 


“* Et simul argenti pondts plumbitfte, potestas 
Ignis ubi ingentes, &c. 


“—. 
‘© Argenti pondus plumbique, as in Virgil, argenti pondus et 
auri. Potestas ignis expresses the consuming power of fire. 
We have potentia solis in Virgil, and potestates herbarum.” 
JORTIN. 


If Dr. Jortin had examined the whole passage in Lucre- 
tius relating to the discovery of metals and the uses men 
first applied them to, he would not have thought any altera- 
tion necessary in the pointing. 


“ Et terebrare etiam, ac pettundere, perque forare. 

Nec minus argento facere hese auroque parabant, 

Quem validi primum violentis viribus eris : 

Nequicquam : quoniam cedebat victa potesias, 

Nec poterat pariter duram sufferre laborem, - 

Nam fuit in pretio magis zs, aurumque jacebat 

Propter inutahtatemhebeti mucrone retusum.” - 
ee ; * Wer. 1067. 


BY 
No doubt the potestgs plumbi in the former quotation hath the 
same meaning as the potesics auté ef argentt ih this. The 
plain import of this description of the Fai that metals 
were fitst discovered by thie buriting of forests, and that men 
‘valued the different sorts, in early ages, according.as they 
found them mote or tess hard, when the attempted to use 
them jn‘suck tects und instrunieiits as Cieix occasions re- 
quired: 
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Paradise Regained, 


Sea, or shore, : 
Freshet, or purling brook,——— 
| B. Il. 344. 


“With fragrant smells and fine 
A freshet runs.’ 
Hakluyt s Voyages, 1. 566. 


Shot 
Sharp sleet of arrowy show’rs against the face— 
: ILL. 323, 


“ Telorum, aut grandinis instar 


Riphez.” 4 
Stat. Theb. L.i. v. 419. 


“ were ymet 
With a sharp showre of arrowes, which them staid.” 


Spens. F, 2. B. V. Cant. iv. St. 38. 
' T.H.W. 


Mr. URBAN, 
IF the following remarks are worth insertion in your yse- 
ful Miscellany, they are much at your service. 


Sure he that made us, with such large discourse, 
Booking before and after, gave us not 
That capabjlity and God-like reason 
To rust in us unused.— 
4 Act Ham. Shak. 


Theobald produces two passages from Homer, where this 
thought occurs See Iljad. r. 109. Iliad. £. 249. Mr. Gray, 
in the fragment of a most beautiful Ode on Vicissitude, has 
the game idea. Mr. Mason, in his edition, has not remarked 
it amongst his other imitations. See p. 95. Vol. L 


** Their cn, now that wildly flow 
No yesterday, nor morrow know; 

at *Tis man alone that joy descries, 
With forward, and reverted eyes.” , 


The breezy call of incense breathing morn. 
Elegyin C. C. Yard, 
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This epithet is suggested by Milton and unnoticed by 
Mr. Mason. See P. Lost. 


¢¢ Now when a sacred light beganto dawn, 
In Eden, on the humid flowers that brenth’d 
Their morning incense, a 





These shall the fury passtons tear. 
Eton Coll. 


‘¢ The fury passions from that flood began, 
And turn on man, a fiercer tyrant, man.—” 
Pope's 3d, Eth. Ep. 


The painful family of death. 
Gray. 


t 
‘'Hate, fear, and grief, the family of pain.” 
“ Pope’s 2d. Eth. Ep. 


When Gray wrote his Church-yard, his mind seems to 
have been much tinctured with reading Tickell’s Poem to 
the Earl of Warwick. It were difficult to produce passages 
that were immediately parallel. I must refer your readers, 
therefore, to the two pieces; the following imitations are 
amongst the most striking. 


« Proud names who once the reins of empire held.” 
TWCKELL. 


‘© Hands that the rod of etnpire might have held.” 
- : Gray. 


« What awe did the slow solemn knell inspire 
The pealtng organ, and the pausing choir. 
: . . TICKELL 


“ The pealing anthem swells the note of praise.” 
Gray. 


. Gray appears to have been a most attentive reader of 
Cowléy, as he has adopted many of his occasional‘ brili- 
ances, which Dr. Hurd has pointed out in his edition; this, 
however, seems to have escaped him, Gowley beautifully 


‘ 


exclaims: 


‘Ye fields of Cambridge, our dear Cambridge, say 
Have you, not seen us walking. every day?” &c._ 


Hurd@'s Eait, Vol. 1. p. 117. 
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<< Say, Father Thames, for thou hast seen,” ae, 
RAY. 


“* Hence "twas a master in those ancient days, 
» e sd * e s 8 e e @ bad e Cu 

Father itself was but a second name.” 

Hurd's Edit, Vol. 1. p. 114. 


é 
These lines are an imitation of Juvenal’s fine apostrophe. 


t 


“«¢ Dii majorum umbris tenuem et sine pondere terram, 
Spirantesque crocos, et in urna perpetuum ver, 

Qui preceptorem sancti voluere parentis 

Esse loco,”—7 Sat. 


To me the sun is more delightful far, 
And all fair days much fairer are, &c. 
CowLex. 


6‘ Instar yeris enim yultus ubi tuus 
Affulsit populo; gratior tt dies, 
Et pi melius nitent.” 
Hor. 3 Od. 4 B. 


Edwards’s Sonnet upon a ay picture, has as much 
merit as any sonnet, perhaps, can be entitled to; there is a 

assage in one of Pope’s letters, that reminds us of the 
eading idea that pervades the sonnet. 


It seems that like a column left alone, 
The tottering remnant of some splendid fane, 
*Scap’d from the fury of the barbarous Gaul, 
And wasting time, which hes the rest o'er thrown, 
Amidst our houses’ ruins I remain 
Single, unpropp’d, and nodding to my fall. 
: Epwanps. 


‘‘ Nothing, says Seneca, is so melancholy a circumstance 
in human life, or so reconciles usto the thought of our death, 
as the reflection and prevent ot one friend after another 
dropping round us! Whoweuld stand alone, the sole, remaining 
ruin, the last tottering column of all the fabric of friendship, 
once so large, seemingly so strong, dnd yet so sudden] 
me and buried.—Letter 10th, to Hon. R. Digby. Vol. VI. 
p. 87. 

In support of the usage of the word fale in Milton, which 
an~anonymous writer suggested ‘to Mr. Warton in his late 
edition, perhaps the following passage may be adduced ; 
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Sinnmmnteintwwinene vor the vale 
Of Alsbury, whose grass seems given out by tale.” 
ayton; New Ede. p. 369, col.t. , 


Milton seems to have been a great reader of Phineas, 
Fletcher, ‘and Drayton. I shall refer your readers to a few 
instances, See Fletcher, p. 173, sect. 58. “to try what may 
be.” See Par. Lost, b. 1, 270. ‘ eyes that sparkling 
blazed.” Milton, 193. b. 3. See Fletcher, sect. 61, 174. 
See Par. Lost, b. 1, 48. See Fletcher, sect. 54, p. 174, 
“‘ troop to the infernal jail,” Ode on Ch. Nativity. ‘Troop 
the poor”’ Fletcher, p. 131. numbers numberless. Flet- 
cher, P. Island, 123, ‘shapeless shapes.” Fletcher, 
266, “ nummed soul.’ Fletcher, 83, ‘* imparadised.” 
Fletcher, P. Island, p. 4. The expressive alliteration of 
Milton’s combinations is, In some instances, to be found 
in both Fletcher and Drayton “ valleys dark and deep.” 
Drayton, Fol. Edit. .p. 279, col. 1. “ Ryedale dark and deep.” 
378, col. 1. “rude resort.” Drayton, $37. 305, col. 2. ‘ waste 
of waters.”” Drayton, 349. col. 1. Married applied to music, 
see Drayton, Fol. Ed. p. 52.-col. 2; “ whilst she sat under 
an estate of lawn.” Drayton, p. 73, col. 1. Milton uses sta‘e 
in this sense, ‘ saily wings,”. Drayton, p. 368. col. 2. ‘ flag- 
gy sails,” Fletch. P. Island, 173. See Milton’s Par. Lost, 
b. 1,225. Draytow’s 15th Sonnet seems suggested by the 
story*of Coucy, which js to be found in Howells Letters, 
andin Baron’s Cyprian Academy. Drayton has an idea 
which I never saw exceeded, though we frequently find 
common-place ideas of thé kind ; perhaps, notwithstanding 
its beauty, it has something the cast of 4 conceit. 


‘© Whilst in‘their erystal eyes he doth for Cupids look.” 


The two following lines are a specimen of fine imagery, 
not easily to be equalled; : a 2 
‘¢ Her mantle richly wrought with sundry flowers ; 
Her moistful temples bound with quivering reeds ;” 
Drayton, 326, col. 1. 
Lord Rochester’s verses on Nothing, which Dr. Johnson 
supposes might have been suggested by a Latin Poem, gn 
that subject, by Passerat, might have: anisen from some | 
verses of P. Fletcher, on the same subject, see p. 70; or 
he might have found-the idea in Crashaw, p. 14, It is much 
to be regretted that Mr. Upton did not live to complete his 
magnificent edition of Spenser; he has left all the mmor 
ms unpublished. Spenser’s incongruities, as well as his 
uties, are witliout end. See Shep. pn. 


* 








imitations anil wecidental Resemblantesof Malton, Kc. 9, 


I see Calliope speed her to the place, - ‘ 
Where my Goddess shines ; 
And after her the other Muses trace 
With theer ovlenes. 
See likewise.Shep. Cal. June. 


I saw Calliope with Muses moe, 
Soon as thy oaten Pipe began to sound 
Their ivory lutes and Tamburins forego. 


From the ridiculous insignia of volins and Zamburins, that 
are here assigned to the muses, we might almost be led to 
imagine that Spenser had seen a painting by Carlo Ma- 
ratti, who has very facetiously drawn Apollo, playing on the 
fiddle, surrounded by the nine muses. The imitations of 
Spenser, which we find in Shakespeare, are not unfrequent; 
the following instance (if it comes tinder the head of an 
imitation) I do not recollect to have seen remarked. Cas- 
sius says, of Cassar, to Brutus : 


Why, man, he doth bestride this narrow world, 
Like a Colossus, and we, petty men, 


Walk under his huge legs. 
Jil. Cas. Scene. 3, 


See ¥. Queen, B. 4. Cant. 10. 
‘* But I, tho’ meanest man of many moe, 
Yet much disdaiging unto him to lout, 
Or creep between his legs.” 


‘This bold bad man,” occurs in Shakesp. Hen. VIII 
Act 2. sc. 4. a mode of expression every where to be met 
with in Spenser, “ like a puned ghost,” Spenser, B. 3. Cant. 2. 
51. Shakespeare has this word ity one of his most exqui- 
site sonnets, ‘ hanging her pale afd pined head beside.” 


—— With you bring triumphant Mart. 
Spent. Introd. b.1. Stan. 3. 


This ange of the word Mart for Mars we find in Massin- 
gers Bashful Lover. Mason's Edit. p. 289. 
1786, Jan. Feb. : C—T—O, 
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LXXXVIII. Remarks on Warton’s Edition of Milton’s Juvenile 
Poems. * 


{ 


Mr. Ursan, 


HAVING received pleasure and information from Mr. 
Warton’s edition of Milton’s Juvenile poems, I venture to 
send you a few remarks which were made when I perused 
it. 


T. H. W. 


Yet once more, O ye Laurels, and once more 

Ye Myrtles brown, with Ivy never sear, 

I come to pluck your berries harsh and crude, 

And, with fore’d pone rude, 

Shatter your leaves before the mellowing year. 
Lycipas, ver. 1. 


«¢ Et vos, O laurt, carpam, et te, proxima myrte.” 
Virg. Ecl. 2. 0, 54. 


Aagra:, inthe note translated Jfyrtz, is a remarkable in- 
stance of the editor's neglecting to revise. “ The mellowing 
year,” that is, the fall of the leaf, is not ver propery ap- 
plied by the poet to Laurels, Myrtles, and Ivy, which are 
all ever-greens, and change their leaves in the spring. 


And bid fair peace be to my sable shroud. 
, wer, 22. 


It is observable that Shakspeare’s shroud agrees with the 
modern. 


“ White his shroud as the mountain snow.”” 
Hamlet, Act 4. Sc, 5. 


Whence did Milton and Mallet take their sable shrouds 2 


“* Clay-cold was her lily hand 
That held her seble shroud.” 
‘ Margareés Ghost. 


Together both, ere the high lawns appear’d 

Under the opening eye-hids of the morn, 

We drove a-field, and both together heard 

What time the gray-fly winds her sudéry horn, 

Batt'ning our flocks with the fresh dews of night. 
awe wy. 25. 
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Mr. Warton, in his concluding criticism on this poem, 
imagines, that by “‘ the gray-fly winds her sudtry horn,” the 
‘Poet describes “ the sun-se¢ by the buzzing of the chafer.” 
But morning, noon, and night, I apprehend, are here dis- 
tinguished; sultry agrees much better with noon than with 
sun-set. The horn of the gray-/ly is probably the peculiarly 
distinct tone of the gnat*. The chafer which flies in the 
evening, the Scarabeus Melolontha, emerges from the ground 
at the first expansion of the leaves, when the weathier is 
seldom sultry at any time of the day; the flight of the sol- 
stitial chafer is, as its name implies, at Midsummer, and is 
not, like the other, confined particularly to the evening; 
but the appearance of both these insects. is too Jocal and 
temporary to have been alluded to by our poet in such ge- 
neral terms. 


The pansy freakt with jen © | 
: ‘ @ 144, 
“ Or beautéous freakt with many a mingled hue.” 
Thomson's W, inter, v. 824, * 


Johnson, in his Dictionary, erroneously supposes freakt 
to bea Scottish word, brought into England by Thomson. 


He touch’d the tender stops of various guiils. 
vw. 188, 


By this imaginary pipe of various gulls, the Doric flute, 
or the pipe of Pan, is intended, which the shepherd in The- 
ocritus forms of nine points of equal length, placed by the 
side of each other. (Jdyl. 8.v. 21.) But that of Virgil is 
composed of seven which are unequal. (Ecl. 2. v. 36.) 
Milton in his fifth elegy, follows Virgil. 


«© Nunc quoque sepiena modulatur arundine pastor.” 
v. 113, 


L’ ALLEGRO. 
Heart-easing Mirth, 
Whom lovely Venus at a birth, 
With two sister Graces more, 
To ivy-crowned + Bacchus bore : 


© + jer waggoner, « small Cn tone es ae 
; Me, Jul, 
t © Kéeconeuny Asorveer.” Homer, “ KiovossParen” Greek Epig. 
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Or whether {as some sager sing)- 
The frolick wind that breathes the spring, 
Zephyr with Aurora playing. v. 13, : 


As some SAGER sing. By this expression it gppears that 
Milton is of opinion, that AZirth is rather the offspring of 
Zephyr and Aurora, that is, a temperate climate, and 
early hours, than of Bacchus and Venus: in this light I 
always understood the passage, and with deference think 
the alteration of sager to sages unnecessary. 


" Through the sweet-briar, or the vine, : 
Or the twisted eglantine. 
0. 47. 


Sweet-briar and Eglantine are the same plant; by the epi- 
thet twisted, the poet seems to intend the honeysuckle or 
.woodbine. 


Sometimes with secure delight 
The upland hamlets will invite. v.91, 


“<¢ Secure delight,” “ At secura quies.” Verg. G. 1. 2.0. 467. 
Upland means rude or uncultivated, and is used in that sense 
to this day in Essex. Rustic festivities were anciently held 
at the borders of foyests. 

Mr. Warton cites ina note on v. 126, from the ‘* Poetical 
Miscellanies of Phineas Fletcher, Cambr. 1633, 4to. p. 58.” 


i. “ Clad with a saffron robe, in’s hand a torch.” = 
But the real line of Fletcher is, 
“* Clad with a saffron coat, in’s hand a heht.” 


It is a pity the learned author suffers his works to be dis 
graced by inaccuracies so easily to be avoided.* 


Y 


a 


Married to iromortal verse. 
wv. 137. 


“ To marry mine immortal Layes to their's.” 
Sylvester's Du Bartas. & day, \ week. 


/ “And add to these retired leisur 
That in trim gardens takes his ‘pleasure. 
’ In PENSEROSO. v. 49, 


* These evrors are corrected m the.secendteditian, Z 
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Retired leisure is the Epicurean philosophy personified. 
** Inscriptum Aortulis (Epicuri): Hospes heic bene mane- 
bis, heic summum beonum volupéas est.’ Senec. Hpist. 21. 


- « Epicurum 


| ete exigui letum plantaribus horti.” 
NS Juven. Sat; 13, v. 122. 


However just the commentator’s remarks may be on the 
uaint gardens of former centuries, there seems to be little 
(sundacion for fixing this taste on Milton in any part of his 
life; he does not place his chearful man among clipped and 


distorted ever-greens, but, 
By hedge-row elms, on hillocks green. 


and the propect which entertains him is perfectly free 
from artificial decoration. Our poet’s pensive man retreate 


To arched walks of twilight groves, 

And shadows hrown that Sylvan loves 

Of pine, ‘or monumental oak, 

Where the rude axe with heaved stroke 
Was never heard the nymphs to daunt. _ 


If there are any allusions to the topiary art in Arcades, the 
were intended as a compliment to his patroness at Harefield, 
where the gardens were probably in the prevailing taste of 
the times. ‘That “ ¢rim gardens” does not necessarily imply , 


unnatural ornament, is plain from 
Meadows trim with daisies pied. 


L Allegro, 
While the bee with honied thie, 
That at her flowery work doth sing, 
And the waters murmuring 
With such consort as they keep, 
Entice the dewy-feather’d sleep. ; 
. 142. 


“¢ See the small brookes——— : 
» With the smooth cadence of their murmuring. 


Each bee with honey on her laden thye.” 
rayton’s Owle. 


<* Fontesque lymphis obstrepunt manantibus ; 
mnos quod invitet leves.” 


. Hor. Epod. 2.0. 27. 
VOL. It. x 
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Approach, and kiss her sacred vesture's hem. 
j ARCADES, v. 83. 


“< Fairfax, in the metrical dedication of his Tasso to 
Queen Anne, commands his Muse not to approach too boldly, 
nor to soil 


“ce Her vesture’s sacred hem.” 





WaRTON. 


+ What Queen Anne does Mr. Warton mean, and from what 
edition of Fuirfax’s translation does he quote “her vesture’s 
sicred hem?” The edition before ine is dedicated ‘To her 
“bigh Majestie,” concluding, “ Your Maiesties humble sub- 
.jeet,” and, as it was printed in 1600, can be applied to no 
oer queen but Elizabeth. Anne of Denmark, the queen 
of James, did not come into England till the year 1603, and 
the verse is, 


“ Her hand, her lap, her vesturc’s hem.” 


Poor Anne, her vesture’s hem was not held very sacred by 
‘her craven consort, or his minions. 


O thievish night, 
Why should’st thou but for some felonious end. 
Comus, v..195. 


© Kaewrov yag n wh, trad’ arrBeas To Pus” 
Eurip. Iphig. in Taur. v. 1226. 


Tis might be rendered thus in old English; “the night is 
for thieves, but the day for ¢rue men.” 


The folded flocks penn’d in their wattled cotes. 
: V. 345, 
“ Claudensque ¢ertts cratibus letum pecus.” 
: Hor. Expod. 2. 0. 45. 
‘Whence Milton, 
“ Dum solus teneros claudebam cratibus heedos.” 
: Enitaph. Damon. v. 141. 


“ 


Thyrsis? whose artful strains have oft delay’d 
"The huddling brook to hear his madrigal. 
Ve 494. 
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——_———. “ Orphea— 
Arte materna, rapidds mordntem 


Fluminum lapsus.”’ 
Hor. lib. 1. Od. 12. v. 8. 


I hate when vice can bolt her arguments. 
V. 760. 


Bolting meal at the mill is, I believe, a modern invention} 
and bolting would not so often have been alluded to by our 
ancient writers, if that process had been onty carried on in 
the mill; but, a century ago, almost every tamily had a 
bolting-hutch, the use of which was consequently familiar tb 
the poets of those times. Modern refinement hath obseured 
many allusions in our old authors, by consigning spinaing, 
weaving, dying, and other formerly domestic employment ) 


to different trades. : 


She woos the geritle air 
To hide her guilty front with innocent srtow.” 
P Opes. Hymn on the Nativity, »v. 39. 


Hath not this Cowleyan conceit an impropriety in brneing 
snow so far south as Bethlehem, nearly in latitude thirty-one 


The winds with wonder whist 


Smoothly the waters kist, 
Whisp’ring new joys to the mild ocean, 
Who now hath quite forgot to rave, 
_ While birds of calm sit brooding on the chatmed wave. 
V. 64: 


<¢ Perque dies placidos hiberno tempore septem 
Incubat Halcyone pendentibus equore nidis. 
Tum via tuta maris; ventos custodit, et arcet 
olus egressu.” 
Ovid. Met. lib. 11. 0. 7451 


Thy age, like ours, O soul of Sir John Cheek, 

Hated not learning worse than toad or asp, 

When thou taught’st Cambridge, and King Edward Greek. 
SONNET 1]. v. 12. 


“ In Cambridge algo, in S. Johns Colledge, in my time, f 
doe know, that not so much the good statutes, as two jen- 
tlemen of worthy memory, Syr John Cheké and Doctour 
Redman, by their onely example of excellencie in learning, 
of godliness in lyving, of diligence in studying, of counsell 
an exhorting by good order in all thing, did brede up, so 

x 2 


vite 
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many learned men, in that one college of S. Johns, at one 
tyme as 1 beleeve, the universitie of Louaine, in many 
yeares was never able to affourd.” dscham’s Scholemaster, 
Ast booke, 1576. 


1786, March. 
se 
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Mr. URBan, 


tf 
If the following remarks on Milton are worth insertion, they 
are much at your service. 
C—T—O 


Mr. Warton, in his entertaining and masterly remarks on 
Spenser, very properly takes occasion to censure an expres- 
sion in Milton, in the following words: ‘* Milton, perhaps, 
is more blameable for a fault of this kind. 


Now had they brought the work, by wondrous art 
Pontifical. 10 B. P. Lost. 


As the ambiguous term pontzical may be so easily con- 
strued into a pun, and may be interpreted papish as well as 
bridge-making, besides the quaintness of the expression.” 
To this remark of Mr. Warton let me add the following epi- 
gram from the Poems of Sannazarius: ' 


: “ De Jucuado Architecto. 
Jucundus geminos fecit tibi Sequana pontes, 
Jure tuum hunc potes dicere ondificem.” 


Milton’s idea of Sin and Death’s creeping from the mouth 
of Error is generally supposed to be copied from Spenser, 1 
C.1 B16. It might have had its origin from P. Fletcher, of 


whom Milton was equally a borrower. See P. Island, 12 
Cant. 27, -, * 


** The first that crept from his detested maw 
Was Hamartia, &c. &c.” 


. There is a passage of great sublimity in Milton’s Vacation 
exercise. ‘ 


The deep transported mind may soar . 
Leola. ® wheeling poles, and af heaven's door 


ae 
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_Molinzus, Milton’s old antagonist, has an idea somewhat, 
simjlar. See his Pacts celestis Antictpatio. 


“© Quo tendis anime ? Tene dum earnis seapha 
Vectus laboras in procelloso mari, 

‘Penetrare celos, et fores celsissime 

Serenttatis pulsitare fas putas ?” 


The following, amongst Milton’s many obligations to 
Ariosto, seems to have been unnoticed: | 


t 


As when to them who sail 

Beyond the Cape of Hope, and how are past . 
Mozambic, off at sea north-east winds blow 
Sabzan odours from the spicy shore 
Of Araby the blest; with such delay 
Well pleas’d they slack their course, and many a league, 
Chear'd with the grateful smell, old Ocean smiles. — 

Par. Lost, book iv, 


<¢ Dal mar sei miglia, o sette, a poco a poco 
Si va salendo in verso il colle ameno. 

Mirti, e cedriy e naganci, e lauri il loco, 

Ek mille altri soavi arbori han pieno. 

Serpillo, e persa, e rose, e gigli, e croco 
Spargon dall’ odorifero terreno 
Tanta soavita ch’ in mar sentire 

La fa ogni vento, che da terra spire.” 
Cant. xviii. 138. 


J hate when vice can bolt her arguments. 
Comus, 760. 


Of this plain, and seemingly intelligible passage, I have 
heard it observed (and I Hehere Mr. T. Warton has sheltered 
the opinion under his authority) that the word bolt here is 
an expression taken from the boulting mull, and means, to 

“sift, toclear. But surely this cannot be the meaning Milton 
intended it to ‘convey. The word here seems simply to 
convey the idea of darting, and is a borrowed term from 
archery. It is thus literally used by B. Johnson in his “ Vol- 
pone:” ; 

“| But angry Cupid belting from his eves a 
Hath eal into me.” = oo 
. Agt ii, seane 4. 


In Shakepeare it is‘ thes metaphorically’ used’ id “Nikon's 
- x 3 hoe “4 


3 
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sense, where Imogen awakes and finds herself near the dead 
body of Cloten: ‘ 


‘“¢ T hope I dream, 
For so I thought I was a cave-keeper, 


And cook to honest creatures; but ’tis not so, 


"Twas but a bolt of nothing, shot at nothing, 
‘Which the brain makes of fumes.” 


Cymb, 
See likewise Marston’s “ What you will,” 1607: 


*¢ Ignorance should shoot 


Her gross-knobbed bird bolt.” 


This last passage I found in a quotation, and am unable 
therefore to determine whether the meaning is literal or 
metaphorical. 

It is hoped the following passa 
illustrate my meaning stile 
necessary. 


ges, which are intended to 
further, will not be deemed un- 


“¢ Orator quoque maximus et jaculator.” 


~ Juv. Sat. vil. 193, 
Jaculator here must mean arguer. 
~ 


** Aut curtum sermone rotato 
Torqueat enthymema.” 
Juv. SAT. vi. 449. 
“¢ Quis color, et quod sit cause genus, at 


que ubi summa 
Questio, que veniant diversa parte sagzite.” 


Juv. Sat. vii. 155. 


I shall take this opportunity of adding the following pas. 
sage to the observations I hazarded in your Magazine for 


April. . 
*€ Leaving thy heir so bare and indigent, 
He cannot raise thee a poor monument, 
Such as a flatterer or an usurer hath, 
ey) worth in ev'ry honest breast bualds one, 
Making their friendly hearts thy funeral stone.” 
Chatterton, in the second part of his * Battle of Hastings,” 
seems to have had in’ his eye the passage f before quoted 
from Pope: 
* Feesh-blooming Hope, gay daughter of the sh 
Aad Faith our early immortality.” _ 4 


POPE, 


y 
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« Oh, Truth, tmmortal daughter of the skies.” 
: CHATTERTON. 


Where the great vision of the guarded mount, &c. &c. 
Lycidas, 161. 


Mr. T. Warton has most happily, and most poetically, 
explained this passage. It seems to have been called she 
mount- by way of eminence. See Daniel’s Panegyrick on 
the King’s Majesty, 19 stan. 


« Could’st thou but see from Dover to the mount, 
From Totness to the Orcades ;—”’ 


Their lean and flashy songs. Lytid, 123. 


Flashy is here used in a bad sense, as indeed it always is in 
English. The word vibrans in Latin is used in a good sense 
when applied to composition. See Cicero de Oratore, “ et 
erat oratio cum incitata et vbrans tum etiam accurata et po- 
lita,” speaking of Hortensius ; 


With wild thyme and the gadding vine verront 
ycid, 40, 


This epithet of gadding is singularly expressive. He has an 
expression equally happy in Comus, see 550, “flaunting 
honey-suckle.” This Thomson has adopted, and applies to 
the woodbine: 


‘ nor in the bower ; 
Where woodbines fidtnt,” Spring, 076, 


Where were ye, Nymphs, when the remorseless deep 
Clos’d o’er the head of your lov’d Lycidas? 50, 


This idea, which is taken originally from Theocritus, and 
has been repeatedly remarked, is likewise in Spenser’s 
Astrophel. 


‘¢ Ah where were ye, this while, his.shepherd peers, 
To whom alive was nought so dear as he? 
And ye, fair maids, the matches of his years, 
Which in his grace did boast you most to be? 
Ah! where were ye, when he of you had need, 
To stop his!wound that wand’rously did bleed ?”” 

- SPENSER, 


pag; no more, woeful shepherds, weep no more, 
for Lycidas your sorrow ts not dead. 
Lycidas, 165. 
x 4 
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Spenser thus finely exclaims, - 


¢* O what is now of it become, aread: 

Aye me! can so divine a thing be dead? 
h, no, tt1s not dead, ne can it die, 

But lives for aye in blissful paradise.” 


Jn Cleavéland’s Poems, edit. 1665, there are some bad 
verses “on the memory of Mr. Edward King, drowned in 
the Ivish seas;"” the sime probably whom Milton Jaments. 

The idea of Uriel’s descending on a sun-beam, Par. Lost, 
book IV. which has been pied to be borrowed in Milton, 
seems to have given a hint to Dr. Young, when he said, 


‘© Perhaps a thousand demigods descend 
On ev'ry beam we see, to walk with men.” : 

‘ Night 9, 
See Par. Regained, b. II. 293. 


, _ And enter'd soon the shade 
High rooft, and walks beneath, and alleys brown, 
That-open’d in the midst a woody scene; 
Nature’s own work it seem’d (Nature taught Art) 
And, to a superstitious eye, the haunt 

Of wood-gods and wood-nymphs. 


Bee Drayton's Polyolbion, 26 song. 


«© And in a dimble-near (even as a place divine, 
For contemplation fit) an ivy-ceiled bower, 
As Nature had therein ordained some Sylvan power,” 


Surging waves, Par. Lost, lib. VII. 214. Drayton hag 
unsurging seas. See folio edit, p. 200, col’ 2. This word, 
Which seldom occurs in any of our later poets, is to he found 
likewise in the Mirror for Magistrates, edit. 1610. Sir Nep- 
tune’s surging scas, p. 197. Amongst Miltor’s Latinisms 
we find facile gates, Par, Lost, b. 1V. 967. This word oc- 
curs in Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy, see p, 85, facile 
means. - 2 


In full harmonic number join'd, their songs 
Divide the night, and 4ft our thoughts to heaven, _ 
; f ‘Par. Lost, b, IV. 687, 
"® Make of your prayers one sweet sacrifjce, 
And Ait my’ soul to Yeaven.,” 
_ yo BHAKSR. Hen, VII, 
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Iris there, with humid bow, 

Waters th’ odorous banks, that blow 

Flowers of more mingled hue, &ec. 
/oe Comuts, 999, 


Blow is here used neutrally for makes to blow, like asstdue 
xesonat cantu, see Virgil, lib. VII. 12, 

See Milton, Par. Lost, b. II. The character of Moloch 
seems to have given Addison many hints in his formation of 
the character of Sempronius. The same boisterousness and 
impetuosity is the prominent feature of both characters, 
Moloch exclaims, 


My sentence 13 for open war, Line 51. 
In Cato, Sempronius says, 

¢ My voice ts still for war.” 
See what Addison says, Spectator, Vol. IV, No. 309, 


“‘ (Loose his beard and hoary hair 
Stream d like a meteor to the troubled air)” 
Gray’s Bard: 


This simile seems to have been suggested by a passage in 
Milton, Par. Lost. b. I. where Azazel unfurls the standard, 


which, full high advanced, 
Shone like a meteor streaming to the, wind. 


In the same Ode Gray goes on, 
*¢ Girt with many a baron bold, &c.” 
Milton says, ; i 


And what resounds 
In‘fable or romance of Uther’s son 
&egirt with British and Armoric knights, 580. 


See Milton, Par, Lost, b. II. 146. 


For who would lose, : 
Though full of pain, this intellectual being, &c. &c. 


though the thought is much finer in Gray, and very different; 
The cast of this passage is not unlike Me Gray’s well known 


** For who, to dumb forgetfulness a prey, , 
This pleasing anxious being e’er resign'a.” 
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Sec Milton, Par. Lost, b. IT. 492. : 


As when from mountain-tops the dusky clouds 
Ascending, &c. 

_ If chance the radiant sun with farewell sweet 
Extends his evening beam, the fields revive, &c. &c. 


This beautiful expression is to be found ia rather obscure 
‘passage of Shakspeare. See Henry VI. act If. sc. i, part 3. 


‘¢ See how the morning opes her golden gates, 
And takes her farewell of the glorious sun.” 


/ 
Mr. Gray has an expression of this sort In a most exquisite 
stanza, very justly commended by Mr. Mason, which is mot 
inserted in his Elegy: 


“¢ Him have we secn the greenwood side along, 
While o’er the heath we hied, our labour done, 
Oft as the woodlark pip’d her farewell song, 
With wistful eycs pursue the setting sun.” 


If my memory does not deceive me, I think I recollect a 
more Inmediate imitation of the passage in Milton in a 
beautiful little poem of Dr. J. Warton’s, but for the want of 
the book am unable to quote it. 

Gray, who hardly ever borrows ideas from any author 
whatever of his own country, has occasionally honoured 
Milton by imitating hin. He has taken a whole line from 
his L’Allegro, line 6Q 


& 
Right against the eastern gate, 
When the great sun begins his state. 


“ Right against the eastern gute 
By the moss-grown pile he sate.” 


Descent of Odin. 


He has adopted an attribute from Milton’s Penserosa: see 
his Description of Melancholy. 


There held in holy passion stil}, 
Forget thyself to marble, till 
With a sad leaden downward cast 
Thou fix them on the earth as fast. 41, 
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” See Gray’s Ode to Adversity. 


« And melancholy, silent maid, 
With leaden eye that loves the ground.” 


At best the expression is a very unpoetical one, and hardly 
worth borrowing. In Milton it is still worse, from its con- 
trast with the foregoing image of forgetting herself to marble. 

Milton describes Sabrina with ambcr-dropping hair, Comus, 
863. We find the same attribute given to the dang!.ters of 
Sabrina in Withers’ Epithalamia, edit. 1622. Locks of amber 
are given to the Sun in Sylvester’s Du Bartas, p. 140. 


<* Where’s Sabrina with her daughters 
That do sport about her waters ; 
Those that with their locks of amber 
Haunt the fruitful hills of Camber ?”” 


Milton a little further on talks of diamond rocks, 881. G. 
Fletcher, in his Christ’s Victorie, part I. st. 61, edit. 1610, 
has “ maine rocks of diamound.” To Mr. Warton’s note on 
Comus, 837, I beg leave to add the foliowing similar passage 
from Bion es "YaxsvOov, p. 311. 


6 Xess d apCoooim nas venraers serv amracay 
"Qreirave Morass d averbee Paepanc WevT ee” 


«* Ungebat etiam ambrosia et nectare, ungebat totum 
Vulnus: sed Parcis omnia remedia vana sunt.” 


To the note, 5 Eleg. p. 462, in which Mr. Warton observes 
the circumstance of Milton’s composing early in the morn- 
ing, I beg leave to add the following passage from Horace, 
B, II. Ep. 1, 1. 112. ; 


“ et prius orté 
Sole, vigil calamum et scrinia posco,”’ 


These intimations, which we discover in great writers 
themselves relative to their lives or their works, are always 
acceptable to well-directed curiosity. Milton uses a com- 

ound epithet that might have been suggested to him by 
penser: | 


The sun-clad power of Chastity. 
Comus 782. 


Sun bright honour.” 
Shep. Calen. October. 


To Mr. Warton’s excellent note on ‘the great vision of 
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‘the guarded mount,” Lycid. 161, let me’add, that Spenser 
bad introduced this, probably for the first time, into our 
poetry. See Shep. Calend. July, where Morrel says, 


«¢ In evil hour thou henst in hond 
Thus holy hills to blame; 

For sacred unto saints they stond, 
And of them han their name. 
Sit. Michel’s Mount who does not know, : 

That wards the Western coast? &c.”’ 


Compare this with the old rhymes quoted by Mr. Warton 
from Carew. 

Milton calls the song of the nightingale dove-ubour’d, Par. 
' Lost, book V. 42. Spenser has something like this when 
he talks of “the birds Jove learned song,” vol. V. p. 95, 
Hughes’s edit. Milton says of the birds, 


but feather’d soon and fledg’d 
They summm’d their pens. 
Par. Lost, b. VIE. 420., 


Drayton has this phrase: 


« The Muse from Cambria comes, with penicns summ’d and 


sound.” , 
Poly-Qlb. Song. 11. 


It is evident from what has been adduced by his several 
commentators, that Milton was not averse to borrowing hints 
from the popular poets of his day; and it is more than pro- 
bable that many of his finest images were originally sug- 
gested by passages se much inferior from his improvement 
on them as to be now searcely discernible. He must have ' 
been an attentive reader of ‘Fhe Purple Island”’ Imen- 
tion it, therefore, in order to observe, that the earliest per- 
sonification of confemplation, 1 know of in our poetry, 1s to 
be found there, where it is stiled, 


——— still-musing Contemplation. 
Cant. 9, st. 12. 


‘ 


Pope has his ““eger-musing Melancholy.” Milton’s ‘cherub 
Contemplation” is, I believe, the next that we find. Milton 
describes the lark as “startling the dull night,” Alleg. 42. 
He might, previously to his writing the passage, have been 
struck with a very lively description of the same subject in 
the above-mentioned Canto of Fletcher: 
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*¢ The cheerful lark, mounting from early bed, 

With sweet salutes awakes the drowsie light. 

The earth she left, and up to Heaven is fled, 

There chants her Maker’s praises out of sight.” 
Stan 2. 


Browne had been beforehand with them both in onc of his 
Pastorals: 


*¢ Here danc’d no nymph, no early-rising larke 
Sung up the ploughman and his drowsie mate.” 
Vol. II. Book LI, Song 1. p. 28. 


Compare Drayton’s Description of Elysium from p. 1445 
to 1448, Oldys’s edit. vol. IV. with Milton, from 240 to 
268, Par. Lost. book IV. 

Dr. J. Warton has observed on Mr. T. Warton’s edition of 
Milton’s Minor Poems, p. 159, that our great Bard has 
coined many beautiful compound epithets. ‘Among many 
that he instances, he mentions love-darting cyes: Milton 
no doubt, has enriched our language with some epithets of 
the kind of his own coinage; but in general he fo naa 
to Sylvester’s translation of Du Bartas, a very fertile storc- 
house for materials of this kind, and he might there probably 
have found love-darting, as it there occurs: . 


«¢ Whoso beholds her sweet love-darting eyn.” 
P. 186, ed. 1641. 


I will lay before the reader many epithets of much merit 
extracted from the before-mentioned Translator. ‘‘ Honey- 
steeped style,” 64; “ figure-flowing pen,” 124; * saule- 
charm image,’’ 124; ‘* Heaven-tuned harp,” 124; “ tse- 
crowned Zephyrus,” 123; “ forest-haunting heards,” 123 ; 
“* opal-coloured morn,” 121; ‘* ghastly-grim,” applied 
to Death, 50; “ bright-brown clouds,” 127; ‘“‘ milde-eyd 
Mercy,” 141; ‘ bane-breath’d serpent,” 133; ‘* many- 
towred crest,” 128: but I have already enumerated more 
than perhaps are necessary. Peck also had been before- 
hand with Dr. W. on this particular in Milton; see pp. 117, 
18, 19, of his Memoirs. But I think our divine Bard is 
undey higher obligations to Sylvester than for an occasional 
epithet. From a very exuberant description of Sleep, his 
cell, attendants, &c. the following is transcribed : . 


*¢ In midst of all this cave so dark and deep, 
On a still-rocking couch lies blear-ey’d Sleep.” 


4 
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Oblivion lies hard by her drowsie brother, 
Who readily knowes not her selfe nor other: 
Then solitary Morpheus gently rockt: 


Confusedly about the silent bed 

Funtastick swarms of Dreams there hovered. 
Grcen, red, aid yellow, tawny, black and blue: 
Some sacred, some profane; some faise, some true;° 


They made no noyse, but right resemble may 
Th’ unnumnber'd moats which in the sun do play, 
When (at some cranny) w.th his piercing eye 
He peepeth in some darker place to spy. 
Thither th’ Almighty (wih a just intent 

Yo plague those tyrants pride) his angels sent, 
No sooner entred, but the radiant shine 

Of’s glistring wings, ad of his glorious eyn, 
As light as noon makes the darke house of night, 
The gawdy swarm of dreams is put to flight, &c.” 


# 


This page of Du Bartas was before Milton when he wrote 
as follows: 


When Milton wrote, 


Hence vain deluding joys 


Dwell in some idle brain, 

And fancies fond with gaudy shapes possess, 
Ags thick and numberless ; 
gts the gay motes that people the sun-beams, 
Ox likest hovering dreams 

The fickle pensioners of Morpheus’ train. 


il. Pens. 


part huge of bulk 
Wallowing unwieldy, enormous in their gate, 
Tempest ine ocean: there Leviathan, 
Hugest of living creatures, on the deep 
Streich'd like a promontory, sleeps or swims, 
‘And seciis a n.oong land, 


P. Lost, b. VII. 410, 


he had the following lines of Sylvester before him: 
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<° When on the surges I perceive from far, 
Th’ ork, whirl-poole a or hutfing physeter, 
Methinks I see the wand’ring isle agatn 
(Ortygian Delos) flouting on the main. 
And when in combat these fell monsters cross 
Me seems some fempest all the seas doth toss.” 
P. 40. 


Dr. Young has borrowed Milton’s term “ fo tempest” 
(which was suggested by Du Bartas)” 


‘* those too strong 
Tumultuous rise and ¢empest human life.” 


Nighé 7. 


Mr. Warton, in a note p. 186, vol. II. History of English 
Poetry,” says, that Milton, when he mentions the swan, the 
cock, and the peacock, together, Par. Lost, b. VII. 438, 
had his eye upon a passage in Douglas, a fine old Scotch 
poet: but Iam inclined to believe him mistaken, and rather 
to have had his eye on a passage in Du Bartas, who mentions 
the crane, peacock, and cock, together: 


the crested cock, whose clarion sounds 
The silent hours; and th’ other, whose gay train 
Adorns’him, colour’d with the florid hue 
Of rainbows and sfarry-cyes. 
MILToN. 


“* There the far peacock, beautifully brave, 
Proud, portly-strouting, stalking, stately-grave, 
Wheeling his starry-trayn, in pomp displayes 
His glorious eyes to Phoebus’ golden rayes. 
Close by his side stands the couragious cock, 
Crest-peoples king, the peasant’s trusty clock, 
True morning watch, Aurora’s trumpeter, &c.” 
SYLVESTER, p. 46. ed, 1641, 


Milton had just before mentioned the crane. 


1786, May and June. . F.C. 0. 
1787, Dec. %s 
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, XC. Parallel Passages in Authors of Note. 


Mr. Ursan, a 
THE following miscellaneous obseryations ate much at your 


service. 
C. T. O. 


MALLET, who is by rio means despicable as a minor 
poet, deserves more credit for his Edwin and Emma thar 
for any other of his works. He seems to have had Shak- 
speare in his eye in the following stanza: 


‘< Nor let the pride of great ones scorn 
This charmer of the plains; 
That sun which bids their diamond blaze 
Zo deck our lily dergns.” | 
Ed. and Em. 


See Shakspeare’s Winter’s Tale, scene 7. 


“ The self+same sun that shines upon his coart 
Hides not his visage from our cottage, but 
- Looks on alike v 


The following passage from Daniél, which forms a part of 
avery beautiful and pathetic speech of Richard, during his 
confinement at Pomfret, is not unlike a passage in Shak- 
speare.—-See King Lear, scene 5. 


‘¢ Thou sitt’st at home, safe by thy quiet fire, 
And hear’st of others harms, but feelest none; 
And there thou tell’st of kings, and who aspire, 
Who fall, who rise, who triumphs, who do maan— 
Perhaps thou talk’st of me.” 

_ LXVI. Book iii. Civil Wars, 


See Shakspeare,— 


.-let’s away to prison: 
We two alone will sing like birds i’ th’ cage; 
When thou dost ask me blessing, I’ll kneel down, 
And ask of thee forgiveness: so we'll live, 
And pray, and sing, and tell old tales and laugh 
At gilded butterflies, and hear poor rogues 
Talk of court news, and we’ll talk with them too, 
Who loses, and who wins; who’s in, who’s out, &c. &c.” 
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M. Drayton, in the following passage, reminds us of a 
most spirited description in Shakspeare’s Henry IV. 


Prince Edward all in gold, as he great Jove had been, 
The Mountfords all in plumes; like ostriches wete seen. 
Page 342. fol. edit. 


all furnish’d, all in arms, 
All plum’d like estridges, and with the wind 
Baiting like eagles having lately bath’d: 
Glittering in golden coates like images; 

As full of spirit as the month of May; 

And gorgeous as the sun at Midsummer ; 
Wanton as youthful goats, wild as young bulls. 
I saw young Harry, with his beaver up, 

His cuisses on his thighs, gallantly arm’d, 
Rise from the ground like teather'd Mercury. 
Shakspeare. 





Drayton, in a passage where he personifies the Peak of 
Derbyshire, has the following idea, which reminds us of 2 
very sublime passage in Shakspeare that becomes ridiculous 
from a single vulgar expression, as has been before remarked 
by Dr. Johnson, in his Rambler: 


O ye, my lovely joys, my darlings, in whose eyes 
‘Horror assumes her seat, from whose abiding flies 
Thick vapours, thai like rugs still hang the troubled air. 
Polyolb. song 26, 


See Macbeth—where he talks of the blanket of the night. 
Spenser seems to have suggested the leading idea in that 
well-known song in Cymbeline, beginning 


Hark! the ark at heaven’s gate sings; 
My lady sweet arise— 


without the hyperbole of heaven’s gate— 


Wake now my love, awake; for it is time; 

The rosy morn long since left Tithon’s bed, 

All ready to her silver coach to clime, 

And Pheebus’ gins to shew his glorious head; 
Hark, how the chearful birds do chaunt their la ;es, 
And carol of Love’s praise; 

The merry lark her mattins sings aloft, 
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Ah, my dear love, why do ye steep thus long, 
When meeter were that ye should pow awake? 
Hughes's Spen. V. p. 95. 


It is singular that this passage should not be quoted in 
Johnson’s and Steevens’s Shakspeare. 

There is a similarity in the following expressions of 
Shakspeare and Cawley. 


that but this blow 
‘Might be the be-all and the end-all here, 
But here, on this bank and shoal of time— 
: cbeth, scene 9. 





Cowley, speaking of this world— 


Vain weak-built isthmus, which dost proudly rise 
Up betwixt two eternitics. 


+ 
What Dr. Johnson has said of Akenside, Life, p. 442, re- 
Jinds us of the following passages: 
The words are multiplied till the sense is hardly perceived; 
uttention deserts the nund, and settles in the ear. Johnson. 


Cowley’s Life and Fame. 


' And call the listning soud into the car. 
Oldham’s Ode on St. Cecilia. 


None was so marble, but, whilst him he hears, 
His soul so long dwelt only in his ears. 
Elegie on Dr. Donne, by Sir L. Cary. 


And here a female atheist talks you dead. 
Johnson’s London. 


Nay, fly to altars; there they'll ‘alk you dead. 
Pope’s ooay on Crit, 


Celestial themes confess’d his tuneful aid; 
And heaven that lent him taal was repaid, 
Goldsm. Epit. on Dr. Parnell. 


This last line contains the same thought with a stanza in Dr. 
Johnsen’s Elegy on Levett:  . 2 


His virtues walk’d their narrow round, 
Nor made a pause, nor left a void; 

And sure th’ Eternal Master found 
The single talent well employ’d. 


Dr. Johnson has said, that glorjosus is never uséd in a good 
sense; we find it, however, used in a good sense by a very 
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bld poet, if that is sufficient authority to justify such a 
usage. See Nevius, quoted by Aulus Gellius: 

Etiam qui res magnas manu sepe gessit gloridse, 

Cujus facta viva nunc vigent 


There is probably no imitation in the following passages—« 
they éxpress, however, somewhat the same sentiment: 





Nor are our powets to perish immature, 

But, after feeble effort here, beneath 

A brighter sun, and in a nobler soil, 

Transplanted from this sublunary bed, 

Shall floutish fair, and put forth all their bloom. 
Young’s Complaint. 


Believe the Muse: the wintry blast of death 

Kills not the buds of virtue; no, they spread 

Beneath the heavenly beams of brighter suns, » 

Through endless ages into higher powers. 
omson’s Summer, |, 580, 


Discord in parts makes harmony in the whole. 
Daniel’s Queen’s Arcadia, sc. 3. 


All discord harmony not understood. 
Pope’s Essay on Man. 


This is the ray Avs &guonas of Aschylus. See Prometh. Vinct, 
553. 
1786, Sept. ’ 


XCI. On Pope’s Iniitations of our early Poets. 


Mr. Ursan, 


Tk thie following remarks oti Pope are worth insertion in your 
Magazine, they are much at your service. 


O st sic omnia !l———* 


From the great merit of the Eloisa to Abelard, the Tem- 
ple of Fame, part of the Windsor Forest, and the Elegy 
upon an Unfortunate Lady, it is much to be regretted that 
Pope’s mind was so little accugtomed to the simpler beati- 
ties and distinct imagery of our earlier models; they ome 
have taught himi a more frequent use of compound épithiets 
and, instead of that general cast which is too much the 
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characteristic of many of his lines, we should have had justet 
personification, aiid imagery more appropriate, of course 
more poetry and less versification—that fastidious éye of 
correct judgment, with which he surveyed both men and 
-maaners, seduced him from the fablings of fancy, the pic- 
turesque scenes of animated nature, and the latent beauties 
of antiquity ;—perhaps his bodily infirmities, added to a 
considerable share of constitutional bile, might have had 
great influence in directing the pursuits of his mind; at 
least by embittering it, they led him to carping, satire, and 
dry morals—absit verbo invidia !—I would not be understood 
to detract frem his great and almost superior merits as 4 
moralist; but, I mean, dry as opposed to poetry addressed 
to the imagination—it must give concern to every feeling 
reader to find so large a poruon of a valuable life given to 
translations and imitations, to the lavish abuse of his Buriciad, 
and the insipid innocence of his pastorals; in adopting oc- 
casional phrases from our older poets, it is curious to ob- 
serve whnzt art Pope has shewn in the selection; and in his 
imitations of passages, what improvement he has made on his 
originals.—The ingenious Mr. T. Warton has before noticed 
his obligations, in this way, to Milton.—It appears from his 
letters that he was a reader of Crashaw; with what attention 
he read him, the following instances are sufficient to dis- 
cover.—It is to be lamented, that Mr. Phillips, in his late 
edition of Crashaw, has omitted the Poems upon Theologi- 
cai subjects; many of his beauties, by this means, are lost; 
and, unluckily, those passages which seem more immedi- 
ately to have dwelt upon the mind of Pope: surely the 
whole volume might have been republished with great 
safety. Readers, who concern themselves with Crashaw, 
concern themselves with him not as a Divine, but as a Poet. 
See Crashaw, Edit. 1570, p. 204. Description of a reli- 
gious house, and condition of life (from Barclay). Pope’s 
mind seems to have caught many hints from this when he 
wrote his Eloisa'ta Abelard. 

' A hasty portion of prescribed sleep, 
Obedient slumbers that can wake and weep. 
4 CRASHAW. 
Labour and rest that equal periods keep, 
Obedient slumbers that can wake and weep. ‘ 
; ; OPE. © 


No roofs of gold o'er riotous tables shinin 


* 


Whale dope and suns devoured with endless dining; 
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No sails of Tyrian silk proud pavements sweeping 
&e. &c. 


But walks and unshorn woods ;——— 
Crasnaw. 


No weeping orphan saw his father’s stores 
Our shrines irradiate, or emblaze the floors, 
No silver saints, by dying misers given, 
Here bribe the rage of rl-requited heaven. 


But such plain roofs as piety could raise, 
Pops. 


}n these lone walks, Pope. 
Crashaw, oddly describing the woods that surround the 
Religious House, says, 


the nataral locks 
Of these loose groves, rough as th’ unpolished rocks— 


This is what Pope means when he says, / 
Ye grots and caverns shagg’d with horrid thorn.— 





o 


The most tender circumstance in all Pope’s Epistle, is, 
perhaps, the idea begrmning at the 347th lme.— 


If ever chance two wandering lovers brings, &c. &c. 


This is evidently suggested by a passage in the Alexias, 
the complaint of the forsaken wile of St. Alexis, Ist Elegy. 


And sure where lovers make their watery graves, 

‘The weeping mariner'will augment the waves, 

For who so hard, but passing by that way, 

Will take acquaintance of my woes, and say, 

Here twas the Roman Maid found a hard fate... ay, . 

While through the world she sought her wand’ring thate, 

Here perish'd she, poor heart! Heavens be my vows 

As true to me as she was to her spouse,— ; 
CrasHaw. 


If these lines are deficient in elegance, they make it up 
jn sentiment and simplicity: 


For thee I talk to.trees, with silent groves 
. «i ¥postulate.my woes and much wrong’d loves, 
| y 3 . 
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Hills and relentless recks, or if there be s 
Things that in hardness more allude to thee. 
- Crasnaw, 2 Elegy. 
This epithet Pope has taken: : 
Relentless walks, whose darksome round contains, &c. Kc, 
How sweet the mutual yoke of man and wife, 
When holy fires maintain love’s heavenly life ! 
Crasuaw, 3 Elegy. 


Pope, though his idea is different, has an exclamation 
somewhat similar— 


Oh happy state! when souls each other draw, 
When love is liberty, and nature law.— 


Crashaw says most beautifully of Hope what Pope hag 
transferred to Faith— 


Fair Hope! our earlier Heaven, by thee 
Young time is taster to eternity.— 


Fresh blooming Hope, gay daughter of the sky 
And Faith our early immortality. 
Pope. 
Whether Pope was a reader of the poetry of Phineas 


letcher, I know not; in his Eloisa to Abelard he has the 
following phrase, which we find likewise in Fletcher :— 


See my lips tremble and my eye-balls roll, 

Suck my last breath, and catch my flying soul. 

OPE. 
And by his side, sucking his fleeting breath, 
His weeping spouse, Elisa. 





Where sprawl the saints of Verrjo and Languet ey 


isa line in Pope’s Epistles, which Dr. Warton has noticed 
for the peculiar felicity of the word’ sprawl: it is used with 
the same felicity and force by Drayton, B. Warrs 6 B, XLII. 


where he describes the painted roof of the tower of 
Mortimer— ‘ 


Where, as among the naked Cupids sprawl, 
' Some at the sundry-coloured birds do shoot, 
Some swarming up to pick the purple fruit, 


We find a passage in Drayton, B, Warrs.5 B, XLIIE. not 
unlike lines from the 241 to the 244 Epist. Eloisa to Abelard. 
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See likewise a passage in Young's Night Thoughts, 1 Night, 
beginning with, _ 


’Tis past conjecture, all things rise in proof— 


Drayton has the word touch, in the same sense Pope has 
used it, in the Invocation to his Muse—Polyolb.— 


Zouch my invention so with thy true genuine heat.— 


Had Pope been a reader of Quarles, which possibly, by 
the bye he might have been, notwithstanding he has given 
him a niche in the Dunciad, he would have taught him the 
art of reasoning in verse much better than Blackmore, whom 
Dr. Johnson has recommended for that purpose; thereis an 
energy and compression in some of Quarles’ lines, not to be 
found in any of his contemporaries; but, as to versification 
—What could Dr. Johnson mean by supposing him to stand 
in need of anv instruction on that head: ?——There is a moral 
and philosophical cast in some passages of Quarles not unlike 
Pope, in bis Essay on Man. See the whole of the Lith 
Meditation, Job Militant :— . 


Since thou art dead (Lord), grant thy servant roome 
Within bis breast to build thy heart a toombe. 


These lines of Quarles, p. 75, edit. 1630, contain the same 
idea with that in Gay’s Epitaph, upon which so much has 
been said; 
But that the worthy and the good may say, 
Striking thet pensive bosoms, ‘here lies Gray.” 
~ POPE. 


The thought is old¢ it is said of Sir P, Sidney, by Spencer, 
=. worthy hearts sorrow hath made thy tomb. : 


DF*Johnson’s criticism on this line of Pope is equally as 
destitute of common sense as of common feeling.—See Dr, 
J. Warton, likewise, on Pope, vol. I, p. 95. who calls the idea 
forced und far-fetthed—fay which ] see no tolerable reason.* 


1786, April, ‘ T—C—O. 


# We cannot help subscribing to Dr. Warton’s opinion, EF. 
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XCI, Critique on 9 Passage in Virgil. 


Ma. Unnay, June 13, 


VIRGIL, in his praises and commendations of a country 
life, hath the following verse; 


Fundit humo facilem victum justzsszma tellus. 
Georg. 2. V. 460. 


The peculiar epithet justissima is, 1 apprehend, copied 
from the succeeding fragment of Philemon;* though it 
hath escaped the observation of Macrobius and Ursinus, and 
is not tq be found in the literary dirt which Bentley and Le 
Clerc amused themselyes with exchanging in thew publicay 
tions concerning Menander and Philemon. 


_ 


AIKAIOTATON xn sriv arbeowrrors WEG, 
‘Qy @ Quo deilas yup emrtrws Pecéte 


«¢ A field is the justest possession which a man can have, foy 
it diligently produces those things which nature requires.” 
As the abovementioned dramatic writers were contempo~ 
naries and competitars for theatrical fame, it 1s pot improbable 
that the following passage of Menander was intended ta 
yidicule the foregaing quotation from Philemon; ~ ° 


Aryeoy evereCnrspor yeweryere edivee 

Osjscer® Paper yore ws Gross evdn nore, 
Kitler, dcorav. xeidas & cay ommgw ANY 
AIKAIOE ewsdwxsy ror org ay xara ares 


a 


«I am sure no one ever cultivated a more religious field than 
mine; for it bears beautiful flowers, ivy, and laurel, ag’ if 
to adorn the altars of the Gods; butif I sow it with barley, 
this yery just field 1s sure to return me exactly as muth as J 
sowed,’ 

There js a yein of elegant irony in this passage which 
makes us much regret, that we have pot the works of this 
comic whiter complete. We tould well have spared all the 
coarse jests of Aristophanes, which degradé the Atherhan 
audience who could endure them, for a few plays written 
with the same taste and spirit as this quotation. It 1s parti-~ 


¢warly unfortunate that Terence, who ig wid to Have dong 


% 4 Tider Raadraren” cone jy Renvphon’s Oyropend, Ey 
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fittle more than translate Menander, should have neglected 
and omitted every spark of his humour and pleasantry. / Ag 
it is the distinguishing criterion of genuine wit to bear trans 
erring from one language to another, what could induce 
cipid and Leclius, when they assisted Terence, to patronize 
this defect, which Julius Caesar, within a century afterward, 
yn his well-known epigram, laments so emphatically ? 


Vis 
Comica @ ¢ ° e ° e e e e ° 
Vnum hoc maceronet daleo tibi deesse, Terenti. 


Yours, &c, 
1786, June. T. H.W, 


SXCIL. Strictures on Dr. Johnson’s Criticism on Milton’s Latinity. 


-Fragilt querens illidere dentem 
Offendit solido. 
. Hor. 


MILTON’S supreme pleasure, Dr. Johnson says, is to tax 
iis adversary (Salmasius), so renowned for criticism with 
vicious Latin. ‘‘ He opens his book with telling that he 
has used per'soha, which according to Milton signifies only a 
mask, 1n asense not known to the Romans, by applying it 
as we apply person. But as Nemesis is always on the watch, 
jt is memorable that he has enforced the charge of solecism 
‘by an expression in itself grossly solecistical, when for one 
of these supposed blunders he says, Propino te grammatistis 
tilis vaprandum. From vapulo, which has a passive sense, 
ndus can never be derived.” Lives of nglish Poets. 
I will endeavour to shew that the Doctor’s criticism is to- 
telly, without foundation. : 
e find “‘vapulundo et somno pereo” at the conclusion of 
the first act of Plautus’s Curcudzo. In the second scene of 
the fourth act of the Penulus, we have, 


Ut enim mihi eapulandum est, tute corium sufferas, 


And in the Adelphi of Terence (act II. sc. 2.) we read, 
¥-go yapwlando, vetherando ille, usque ambo defessi sumus. 


This critic, finding the word glorigsissimus in a pas- 
sage he quoted from Milton's Second Defence of the 
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People, tells us in a note, that “it may be doubted whether , 
Fdarvsissimus be bere used with Milton’s boasted purity. 

es gloriosa is an illustrious thing*, but wr glordsus is com- 
monly @ draggart, asin xyles gloriosus.” 

That it is sometimes so used cannot be denied; but, 
there ‘is proper authority for its being used otherwise, Mil- 
ton will be justified, In the Psevdolus of Plautus (act IL. 
gc. 3.) the Doctor might have found, 


Atque ego nunc me glortoswm faciam, &c, 


And in Valerius Maximus we read, “ Tarquinium Priscam ad 
Romamim imperiuin occupandum fortuna in urbem nostram 
edvexit: alicnum, quod ortum Corintho: fastidiendum, quod 
mercatore Damarato genitun:; erubescendum, quod etiam 
exulc. Ceteruny tam prospero conditionis sua eventu in- 
dustriosum pro iguominioso, pro inviso gloriosum reddidit, 
Dilatayit eniny imperii fines, cultum deorum novis sacerdo-" 
tis auxit, numerum senatus ainplificavit, equestrem ordinem 
uberiorem reliquit; queque layadum ejus consummatio est, 
preciaris virtutibus effecit, ne hee civitas poenitentiam 
ageret, quod regem a finitimis potius mutuasset, quam de 
suis legissct.” (Lib. IIL cap. iv. ii.) “Quod si eum dii im- 
mortales victoriis syis perfrui passi essent, suspes glorisior 
patria mocnia non intrasset.” (Lib. III eap. a5.) “ Conspicue 
felicitatis Arpinam unicum; sive hiterarum glorwsissemum 
contemptorem, sive abundantissimum fontem intueri yelis.” 
(Lib. Hi. cap. nn. 3, 

In the fragments.of Pctraonius found at Traw in Dalmatia, 
the word is twice used, as it seems, ina good sense. “ Oves 
quia lana ille nos elorwsos faciunt,” (Ed, Bosch. Amstelod. 
3677, p. 109.) “Ut totus miht populus bene imprecetur, 
ego gloriosus volo efferri,” p. 156. The philosophic Boethius 
gives us a passage that is directly jn point. “Sed cum plures 
gentes esse necesse sit, ad quas ynius fama hominis nequeat 
pervenire, fit, ut quem tu estimas gloriosum, proxima eee 
terraruin videatur inglorius.”” (De Consol. Philosoph. hb. ii, 
pros, 6.) And gloriose, glorioswin, gleriosissima, glorwsissi-” 


* Not always—for though we find, Populi nostri honores quondam fuernnt 
rari ct tenues, ob eamque cdusam glorist; (Corn. Nepos, in vita Miltiad, cap. 
yi.) yet in the same author we have, (in vita Tumol. capviv.) Nihil unquam 
pegque insotens neque gloriosum ex ore ejus exiit. And im Cicero we read, Que 
bst igitar causa~istarum anzustiarum? Gloriose'ostentatio’constituendi sum- 
pum booum. (De Fin. lib. iv. 25.) Primum genus quod risum vel maxime 
hovét, non cst nostram morosdin, guperstitiqsum, shspicioguth, gleriosum, 
bjtum. {De oxatoze, Ubv. ily g) . - ie 
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mus, and gleriosissime, occur in the Codex, lib. i. tit.1. 1 
cannot but think that these are sufficient authorities for Mil- 
ton’s use of it. The word, as we have seen, was used ina 

ood sense in the tune of Tiberius, if not of Plautus; and 
jt did not cease to be so used im the time of Justinian. 

It seems not altogether impertinent to add, that Suetoniuts 
has, “‘ Nor minus glories? quam civilis animi” (in vita Claudii, 
sect. i.);and Valerius Maximus, “ Glorwsum militis spiritum” 
(lib. viiit c. 14.); and that it would be difficult, as I appre- 
hend, to give a solid reason why we may not say, vir glorie~ 
sus, as well as g/ariosws animus, or glortasus spiritus viri. 

Dr. Johnson has told us, that Salmasius, in his reply to 
Milton, (which was published by his son in the year of the 
Restoration) being probably most in .pain for his Latinity, 
endeavours in the beginning to defend his usé of the word 
persona: “ But if remember right,” says the Doctory “he 
misses a better authority than any that he has found, that of 
Juvenal in his fourth satire: 


-—Quid agis cum dira ct foedior omni 
Crimine persona est ?” 


But the old scholiast has, ‘‘ Non homo sed persona ;” and he 
would not, I think, be much out of the way, who should as- 
sert, that the word persona, in this place, answers to our 
word character. ‘‘ Qui de personts Horatiams scripserunt, 
aiunt Moenium scurrilitate notissimum Rome fuisse.” (Vet. 
Schol. in Hor. lib. i. sat. 3.) But the satire would, I think, 
be heightened, if we consider the word in Juvenal as ex- 
pressive of rank and dignity : 


Nil fuerit mf (inquit) cum uxoribus unquam alienis. 
Verum est cum mimis; est cum meretricibus; unde 
Loe malum gravius, quam res trahit. An tibi abunde 
ersonam satis est, non illud quidquid ubique 
Officit, evitare? 
Hor. 1. Sat. ii. 57. 
f* Persona dignitatis est nomen; sic et Cicero dicit esse qui 
sentiant philosophiam indignant esse persona. Cornelius Celsus 
plene splendidam dicit personam ; modo matronam dicit per- 
sonam, presertim vero honoratiorem.” (Baxter, ad locum.) 
Hence undoubtedly the word parson; which is now.(such is 
the mutability of language !) almost a term of,reproach. " 
I have never seen Salmasius’s Reply, and therefore do 
not know-what authorities, for his use of persona, he’ iy 


have quoted; but, upon dooking- inte Valerius Maximus & 
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this occasion, J have met. with four passages whicl: an inat~ 
tentive reader might think much to his purpose; which, 
however, in my judgment, do not come up to the point. 

‘«¢ Suspecta matris familia persona.” lib, viii. c. 1. Here the 
word signifies character.—— “ Neque haustum sui cum aliquo 
personarum discrimine largum malignumve prebet, &c.” lib. 
yi. cap. 3, a@ fin. Here it means rank or condition.—“ Ne ego 
in tuam personam et accusatoris, et testis, et judicis partes 
egigae videay.” lib. iv.e. 1. Here also it seems to signify 
rank or condition-——‘t Ac ne quid in persona sua novaretur,” 
tbid. And here it may very properly be translated, one of his 
rank and guatity. , 

Ainsworth has given two instances in which he thought 
\persana was used for person; and yet it may be questioned 
whether eithér of them fnlly answers his purpose. “ Prospi- 
‘Cias-y ecque pacifica persona desideretur, an in bellatore 
sint amuia.” (Cic. ad Attic. viii. 12.) * Heroice persone Me- 
dea et Atreus.” (Cic. de Nat. Deor. lib. iii. 29.) I see no 
reason why the word may not be interpreted character in 
both places. 

At first sight one is struck with the following passage a4 
an unexceptionable proof of this word in Salmasius’s sense : 


Qui illam Persam, atque omnes Persas, atque omnes pers 
SONAS, - . 

Male dii omnes perdant. 

Priauti Pers. 


And yet it is possible, after all, that the author meant na 
more than the dramatis persone. 

Seneca will, however, turnish us with 2 passage that will 
undeniably prove that Milton was mistaken if he meant to 
iMsinuate that persona was never applied as we apply the 
word person. “In mea tamen persona noa prote dolet,” Consol. 
ad Helviam, c. xvii. 

It is clear that Milton has not said that persona signifies 
only a mask. His words are, * Quid enim, queso, est parri-- 
cidium in persona regis admjttere, quid in persona regis? 

uc unquars Latinitas sic locuta est? nisi aliquem nobis forte 
Psendophil pum Narras, qui personam regis indutus-nescio 
quid parricidii apud Anglos patraverit; quod verbum verius 
opinione’ tua ex ore tibi excidisse puto. Tyrannus enim’ 
quasi bistrinnalis quidam rex, larva tantum et persona regis, 
‘non verus rex est,” (Preef,) Jn persona regis does not new 
cessarily signify in the king’s person. Salmasius might have 
defended himself by saying, he only meant zn one of rayal 
yank,..And Milton may possibly have intepdcd pg more thay 
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to express his doubts whether parricidium admitttere, m p. ri 
was good Latin for to commit a parricide on one of royal rank. 
““Ne quid turpe 2 se admittere,” is tite language of ‘Terence; 
but, “*Ne quid turpe zn alio admittere,” if such a passage 
could be found, would, I suppose, be generally understood 
to signify conniving at acrime, not comoitting it, or indeed 
suffcring under it. 


Peenas reponit Nemesis. Caton 
1786, July. NEM&SIUS. 


eR tne 


XCIV. Strictures on the promiscuous use of the Articles « and an 


Ms. URsan, March 1. 


AS your Miscellany will probably survive as long as the 
English language itself shall exist, you will not, I presume, 
receive with indifference any communication wiuch may 
conduce to its propriety, or tend to its improvement. 

There is an inconsistency, frequently practised by our 
best writers, which deforms our language, and greatly 
embarrasses foreigners who wish to learn it; and this is— 
the promiscuous use of the particles a and an, before words 
which begin with the letter 4. The confusion arising from 
this inaccuracy is the greater, because it is not occasioned 
solely by different authors varying from each other, but by 
the same author not unfrequently ditt. ing from himself in 
this matter. 

Iwill beg leave to state a list of examples in proof of 
what I have just advanced; and will request your permission 
to subjoin to that list some remarks and reflections upon the 
subject at large. : 


HAIR. 
Fstimation of ¢ hair Shaks, At az hair-breadth Bib. Tr. Judges. 
Breadth of a har Swift. Breadth of ax hair Swift, : 
Judges to ¢ haw Dryden, Esau an hairy mah Bib. Tr. Gen. * 
HAND. ‘ 
However strict ahand Locke. To have an hand in South. 
In a hand benumbed Youngs Not an hand touch it Bib. Tr. Exod. 
Of 2 hand-bell Bacon. ‘Never wat az hand / Bacon. 
As a handmaid Bacon. About un handful Bacon. 
wd hand’s-breadth Johbuson. Of an nand breadth Bub. Tr. Exod, 


Was a hand-breadth B.T. Kings. Was an hand-breadth = Bab. Tr Kings. 
A hatdfy! cf oats Addisgn, = With en tandful On: 
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4 handful of men, 
Upon @ hand gallop 
As good a hand 


Proceeds a hero 

Way of a hera 

_ ‘& hero m learning 

A heroine 
Pronounced by ¢ here 


To be a high-flier 
A high-red tincture 
A high-pricst 

Upon a heighth 

In a high rank 


Writing a history 
In such a history 
A historian 


Know a holy man 
A holy-day kind 


Place in ¢ house 

Two of a house 

If it were a house 
Becoming a housewife 
If a house be divided 


A hundred leagues 


Above a hundred yards 


A hundred examples 
A hundred times 

A hundred friends 
Peruse 2 hundred 

In a hundred places 
A hundred times 

A hundred noisy curs 


Clarendon. 4z handful of men 


‘Dryden, An hand was sent 
Swift. Form of en hand 
HERO, &c, 
Swift. Such en hero _ 
Johnsen. Suitable to az hero 
Johnson. Character of az hero 
Jobnson. To an hero 
Hawkesw. Choice of an hero 
HIGH, &c. 
Swift. To an highwayman 
Boyle. An high hand 
Johnson. Az high-priest 
Swift. To an height 


Robertson. Such an high price 


HISTORY, &c. 


Beattie. An historian 
Beattie. An historian 
Travis. An historian 
HOLY. 
Shaks. Ts an holy-man 
Dryden. Of an holy-day 
HOUSE. 
Johnson. Furniture of az house 
Dryden Was not an house 
Swift. Build me an house 
Johnson. As good an housewife 


B. T. Mark. We have az house 


¢ 


Robertson. 
Rib. Tr. Ezek. 
Bib. Tr. Ezek. 


+ 


Pone. 
Johnson. 
Johnson. 
Johnson. 
Young. 


Swift. 
Bacon. 
Johnson. 
Young. 
Robertson. 


Swift. 
Johnson. 
Gibbon. 


’ BibT. Kings: * 


Bib. T. Coloss. 


Johnson. 
Bib. T, Exod. 
Bib. T. Sam. 
Addison. 
Bib. Tr. Cors 


HUNDRED. 
Robertson. dn hundred manors Johnson. 
Addison. Consisting ofenhund. Johnson. 
Pope. From en hundred Pope. 
Pope. An hundred things Pope. 
Pope. An hundred sons Pope. ; 
Swift. Above an htindred Swift. 
Swift. That exhund. mortals Swift. 
Swift. An hundred tricks Swift. r 
Swift. Anhund. tradesinen Swift. 


\ 


This list of examples might be extended to an enormous 
length. ag them are coniradictions of the same author 


to himself. 


be wholly such. 
, Dr. SWIFT. c 
Two feet and c half Sixteen feet and ax half 
Only « heap Into ax heap - 
To want a heart An hearty fit : ; 
Like ¢ human creature Resembijiag an human creahodg. 


hose, which I will venture to subjoin, shal} 
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JOHNSON, 
From @ hedge or hedge-born man Like thorns in an hedge 
A hogshead holds 63 gallons Qualities of an hog 
To catch with a hook To fasten with an heok 
Covered with a husk Bearing en husk. 
: POPE. 
Ride an a horse Shoed an horse 
A horse-laugh Maketh of an horse. 
WATTS. 
The notion of a humourist An humeurous conduct, 
YOUNG. 
A Homer casts them away Giving us en Homes. 


Your readers, Mr. Urban, will wish to see the question 
determined as to the comparative propriety of the two pre- 
ceding and opposite columns. They cannot both be right: 
unless it be right that the English nation should usc a con- 
fused and incongruous jargon, rather thanareguiar language 
defined by known and precise rules. 

In order to lead to this detcrmination, let it be remarked, 
that the letter H is in the English, as in other languages, ““a 
note of aspiration, sounded only by a strong emission of the 
breath, without any conformation of the organs of speech.” 
If this definition be just (and [ sce no reason to distrust its 
correctness), it seems that the usage of the particle a (and 
not az), immediately before words beginning with the letter 4, 
ought universally to prevail in our language. I will beg 
leave to state two cases, in which it secins absolutely ne- 
cessary to observe this regulation, viz. (Ist) of those who 
are to read aloud in public, and (2dly) of all public speakers 
whomsoever. . 

¥or first, as to him who is to read aloud in public, in order 
that he may produce this strong emzssion of the breath, it 
seems nécessary that he should make ashort pause before 

‘he pronounces such words as require this aspiration. Now 
the words which require this aspiration are, according to 
the definition just stated, those which begin with the letter 
hk. Butif the experiment shall be made, it will, I believe, 
be found friuch more difficult to afford this strong emission 
of the breath in reading loud, and of course much less prac- 
‘ticable to give aaa forte to this note of aspiration, in cases 
avhere-an author has placed the particle an immediately be- 
fore the words. in-qnestion, than it would be were the other 
particlea made theyfefix to them. In the former case, the 


! } 
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reader slides on tothe succeeding word without effort, and 
without impression. In the latscr, he finds himself, in some 
deeree, compelled to pause in his enunciation; and the very 
ktatus, caused by the utterance of the particle; aséists the 
succeeding aspiration. ask 

H, therefore, the quality or characteristic of the letter H 
be such, as to require the person who teads aloud to aspirate 
the words to which it is prefixed, and to “‘ sound them with 
a strong emission of the breath,” it seerhs requisite that 
every author should prefix to those words the particle a only. 
The indiscriminate use of these particles by our authors 
might perhaps be tolerated, were their works never to be 
read*, save in silence, and in the closet. But he alone can 
be said to write for the public with correctnéss, who may 
be read aloud to the public with propriety. 

But if it be thus requisite for an author to adopt this rule, 
for the sake of his reader, it seems absolutely necessary for 
the public speakvr to confing himself to it for the sake of his 
&earer. ‘The indiscriminate use, by Azm, of the particles in 
question, immediately before such words as begin with the 
letter H, will render it almost impossible for him to make 
that momentary pause in speaking, which is requisite for 
this “note of aspiration.” Habituated to slide onwards, in 
speaking, without aspiration, in the words an airy, an art, 
an edge, an arm, &c. he will be in the utmost danger, if he 
shall use the same prefix, of making no distinction in his 
enunciation between those and such other phrases as a hazry, 
ahart, ahedge, aharm, &c. which require a marked dis- 
crimination from the others. In which case his hearers will 
have no means of ascertaining the scope of that part of his 
argument, but by retaining in their memory the whole sen- 
tence in which those phrases stood, and comparing it with 
the context of his speech, as he proceeds to unravel it. But 
this is a drudgery to whiclr few hearers will submit for any 
length of time. Rather than bear a frequent imposition of 
this task, they will suffer their thoughts to expatiate some 
other way, and will lose the speaker, and his subject, in 
equal inattention. 

None of the authors, from whom I have selected the 
f.regoing examples,‘are clear from this error, oné alone 
excepted. It was, indeed, the perusal of this treatise, 


* Were this supposition possible in fact {which it is not) yet the confusion, 
the want of uniforinity, the inconsistency, and the embarrassment, of Joveigyera, 
arising from this proiniscuous use, would still ren sin, _ 


- 
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tvhich led:rhé'to ‘bestow somé thought on thesubject, And 
it seeing that there will be no difficulty in effecting a com- 
pleté reformation of this abnse; ( eres ee servis’ ini 
avery few words; honest, a habitudl, and a hander, -witit® 
nd a little uncouthly for some time: Bnt practice and 
rseverance (which have surmounted mitch greater-diff- 
‘culties than these) will at length reconcile these sounds tv: 
the most fastididtis ear. And the credit of the speaker, the 
ease of thé. hearer, and the actommodation of the learner, 
of our language, as well as the consistency, the uniformity, 
the beauty, of the language itself, seem to demarid the 
effort to be made without delay, and to be pursued with une 

ceasing resojution, \ 

Kuster. 


Me. Usgak, June 9. 


#1¥ old friend arid constit companion Kuster has for ohee 
Stolen the march upon me. I knew nota syllable of his ins 
tentidas; or should have made him contract his disquigition 
upon a and an, to make room for less arid strictures: The 
rogue knew very well that 2 is used before substantives be- 

inning with a consonant; as, @ drojl, a sly-boots, a circum- 
tteonist ; and that a2 is applied before such substantives 
as begin with a vowel, as an idler, an Aristarchtys; an, oddity 5 
or with the unasperated h, as an heir, an hour; and also be- 
fore adjectives so circumstanced.; as a clever fellow, an in- 
gentous criti¢; a hearty triend; an, honest soul; &c. Kc. 
do not blame bim for his aim, but for shooting at so miany 
errors, where few would have done, from writers like 
Shakespeare, Johnson, &c. &c. He well knew that such 
men dash owt their ideas currenie calamo; and if they eves 
display'a ve ied the pen, we can only rezecho Ovid's mates 
rich siperabat opus: for men, like these,’ 
» Bram vulgar bousids with wild-disonder start, _ 
» Ad spatche grace beyond the reach of art; 

(a fault, therefore, lax with Pickletter the compositer } 
and 10 inférente is to be drawn ‘against our language; or 
those who"have visibly thought ip it, from sich trivial inac- 
curadés as’ the super ntendents.of the press should have at- 
tended to. Sua res agitur and they are to, look to accurac 
after 2 good copy 1s furnished them for publicttion. Sir, 

a a ar rs poo ; ' 





*¥ One ‘expression, ‘ an 
VOL. H. 


‘hot,’ seems to Be entitled td & perpetial exdéption. ' 
£ 


s 
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declare that, in the rapidity of writing, I should not wonder 
af you or I, or any other man of genius, was to overlook the 
orthography of his own name. Shakspear, Shakspur, Shak- 
spere, will doin common talk; ‘but, for Heavén’s seke! let 
us be so decent as to give our immortal bard his genuine 
yawe, when his ideas are too much engaged in better busi+ 
ness to tell us that his name is Shakespeure. 

Another word or two and I have done. How Mr. Grbbon 
—for so it is—should,have written a wnzversal, a unin, &e. 
and how Mr. Wraxall and others should have talked about a 
anuform, aumeorn, augly face, &c. 1s past my comprehension 
ow any other grounds, than that they were writers of things, 
and forgot, in their career, the mechamicat affair of letters, 
whether vowels or consonants. 

Joking apart, however, these little things are not to be 
neglected; and a Johnson, who was to castigate others, 
should have been peculiarly correct himself. We want not 
a standard in our language, but some one to erect and @is- 
play the standard; and we may say of verbal deductions, as 
of ipa matters, that he who desprses small things may fall 
by crttle and little 


My compliments to brother Kuster, 
; From yours, 
1787, Algrch and June. , L’ ABBE. 
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Mr. ‘Urean, April 6. 


‘THE passions of the mind, like the appetites of the body, 
are ager in the pursuit of objects adapted to their gratifi- 
cation. Nor js this natural propensity peculiar to passions 
of the more chearful kind, as Love, Joy, Hope; those which 
ate of a darker complexion and more serious cast, are equally 
rompt in searching owt means of self-indulgence, We 
well with fondness on circumstances, which may tend to 
hei the force of that impression by which we ard im- 
mediately influenced. Hente in a state of MELANCHOLY 
most welcome are, ° 


, Fotded arms, and fixed -eyes}- 
A sigh, that piercing mortifies; 
A took that's flsten’ to tive ‘pround; *~ ” 
A tongee chpin'd up without asoudd;’ ~ ~~ * 
i abe 4 


bee 
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Fountain heads, and pathless groves, 
_ Places which pale Passion loves ; 
Moon-light walks, when all the fowls 
Are warml? Hous’d, save bats and owls. 
See Beaumont and Fletcher’s Nice Valeur.) 


The mofe distracted arid forlorn condition which brings on’ 
Despair, is finely drawn by Spenser, in ‘the passage which 
allegorizes that passion. Whoever 1s the victim of that woe 
ful and irresistible tyrant, 1s found, 


low sitting on the ground 
Musing full sadly in his sullen mind; 
. © His griesly lockes long growen and unbound 
Disorder’d hang about his shouiders round, 
And hide his face, &c. 
Spenser, Fairy Queen, B. 1. C. 9. 35. 


Few, however, dite those who suffet extremely from these 
violent perturbatiors of mind, in comparison with the man 
who, in this ‘* Vale of Teats,” are afflicted with MODERATE 
Grier. This passion also has its gratifications, and indulges 
its feelings by modes of the following kind. It weeps for 
the lost object of its affection —hence says MoscHtg, 


a 





Ey 3 enh axsvbel ride | 
Kangoxshy Ttoy bsrot odupop. tts 


And Horace, in that pathetic eulogy on Quiizinius Varvs; 


Quis desiderio sit pudor, aut modus 
Tam chari capitis’ Precipe lugubres 
Cantus, Melpomene—— 
Multis ille bonis flebilis sae : 
or. B. I: Od. 24. 


It takesa melancholy pleasure in recollecting scenés at which 
the lost person lamented was present, aad employments ig 
which he was engaged with us. Hence MILTON, passions 
ately and poetically; ‘ 


Together both, ere the high lawns eppear’d 
Under the opening eyelids of the morn, 
We drove afield, and both together heard 
What timte the grey-Gy windy ber sultry horny - 
Battenirig our flocks with she fresh dews of night, 
Oft till the star that syed evening bight “ + 
Towards Heaveu’s descent had slop’d his wee rng wheal: 
2 | . 
£ 


Ne 


49 Melancholy Despain, and Gritf,as described by the Roe. 


’ The contrast, which spon after. follows, is .wonderfully 
str king. How could Dr, Johnson be such, ap apathistgs ta 
slight this first Manody in our language !—TICKELL, ip his 
verses on the death of Appisoy, and ord, LXTTLETON, in 
his truly elegian Monody, have not forgotten to introduce 
the ‘effect of scenes once frequented, and employments once 
parsued, by the “dear lost compantin.” © °°. | 

It gratifies Monurate Grizr to shew, speak of, admire, 
and prize any thiag’which may have-beea left by the de- 
ceased, whether it be a work of the departed person’s own 
ingenuity, or a garment, or other relick, which the lamented 
relation or friend once frequently used. There is no 
where a mere beautiful or pathetic instance of this, than 
in the fact recorded by, St. Luke, in the Acts, C. ix, 39. 
Tlapirncay avrw wares cb yngess KAMITOly Hod EMIdSMIULENAs NITWIAT Kes 
inariae bore pom pil “avlov wae * Aogyase | A poet or painter, who 
would wish to interest the attention an gain the heart, must 
he caretul:to select, and place‘in, proper point of view, the 
“WITTLE cincumptapces of REAL life, . 

. Among all the aggravations of grief, therg is np ong more 
powerful than the sight of thingy worn by the deceased. It 

to the sorrow, apd hei ed the rage, of EiEcTRa, 
that she saw A,evSTHPS. wearing the very ganments of AGA. 
MEMNON: : 
Emera moras nyespers donee me enyretr, 
“Oray Spores Arysobor abanevr dy ~ 
we Posew MST PWObs 5 aopdw y tnuare . 


Dogurr’ exeanes Tale 5 


; 


_ Soph. Elect. 


Qa the latter words the schohast remarks, our’ Spore BaciAime, 


Wha Tes sxsw @aw yag. tere wipwalet, was os Uwopsnow wyor tyy pst 
guns TH: 


, It is rash Amagined by Virgil, to make Dido dwell gome 
few moments on the sight of the Trojan rpbes, which, had 
_ been received fram Eneas: | . 
ILIACAS VESTES, notumque cubile. . 2 
Conspexit, paullum Jachrymis et mente moggta. 

cee ee BS aga ‘Yin. LIV. 


The circumstance of the’ “ Notane Cubile,” and. ue affect- 


ing speaehy £. We Exuyig,”’ &c. are,manifest)y imitations 
of Buggin 30, hs, Rhea 208.ok sarpeurge hi 









. as cin his 

| a calis 
TRAC Be at qe$i te aL 75 ee “fn sp ff er 
Pe ; obse hia att e. avbich 


:  Dhrictes on the ase of the 3 Partlow. ae 


had ‘began’ to incline Wie: Trojan nero eer eugnees 
see ou : | eiiced: with faw,- ‘fet-the com 


Et} jam. janine magis pauls ater, eee sermo. be 

: Capea IyNFELIX bomerya cunt. areas alto” ce 
.. BawTgus, et Novis fulserunt cingyla BuLLIs _ 

Pallantis Pueri; yictum quem. a ear ToRNUs’ e 

 Straverat, atque bumeris inimigum jones? porebet 

_ die, vculis postquam Szvi menumenssy DOLORIS: ce : 

7 Exuviasque ausit, , furiis. ecgenauie et ira ee 


Terribilis, tie. Sit. 6h vndags eee ee 
. _ | ; "Fp. be a 


phat ties yemberks “oo the nanier in which the “more 
gloomy passions ‘ratify themselves, may be turned —- 
end more useful than barren speculation, letit be considered 
that the Derry has abundantly furnished the human mind 
with sources of happiness. Wf Merancioty, Despatr, ‘and 
Grier, can find a peculiar pleasure’ in salf-indalgence, and 
tan del ghein seeking objécts congenial with their innmedi+ 
ate feelings, then are men, who apparently to Kalle adehi 
are plunged into the’ ‘déep' wn djstress, “riot in: ‘reality ‘s 
miserable as inexperienced j adget. may imagirie. Gop’ef 
his merc hath provided a remedy which «ay alleviare the 

pangs 0 eles he hath o ‘peated that the very passion, 
vhich * harrows the soul,” should have in it some’ ree Shee 
ents hot ‘altogether ‘unpleasant to the subject which that 
passion affects. itis thus’the Almighty ae cheafes to con 
sult for the Goop of Man;-amidst clouds. and darkness 
there yét'shineth a light; amidst storms-and tempests there” 
is still a saving plan aes midst affiction and woe there is 
eyen a “sad luxury” in giving way to tears, and in review= | 
ing agelh and ea ot ines tead to Pe auisienie out 
Mistress ef mind. | 


‘aa, April, Bot panes 7 3 x e 
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‘woe which prevented my acquiescence in the justness of the 
zemark. J have since seen, it, however, adopted by other 
writers of reputation; and enforced by general obseryations 
on the bad effects of saarieepds sentences, which are re- 
presented as the poor artifices of frigid arid tasteless rheto+ 
ricians, inconsistent with true chastity of style, aud un- 
authorized by the best models of antiquity.. But, wpon ex- 
amnining these positions, J] could not discover any other 
foundation for them, than that bad writers most commonly 
expose themselves by an injudicious imitation of beauties ; 
and that every attempt to produce extraordinary efforta 
should be employed sparingly, and only upon suitable 
Oocasions. 

The interjection Q, comran: to. so many langue es, seems 
sppcable to exactly the same purposes inall. It isa sort 
ef intonation, by which some extraordinary energy or emo- 
tion of the mind is expressed. ‘The propriety of its use, 
therefore, depends entirely upon the correspondence of the 
subject and accompanying words with the affection this de- 
noted; and may be compared with the connection of sound 
and sense in musical compositions. If Dr. Johnson's obser- 
yation of its ungraceful effect at the beginning of a sentence 
haye any fopndation, it is, that the mind,not bejng yet suf- 

ciently prepared, it cannot at once strike into the sentis 
ment of which thig interjection is the mark or note. And this 
is really the cage, where the jmmediately subsequent words 
are not clearly expressive of the occasion which is to excite 
the emotion. Thus, in the partigular passage which leads 
him 'to the remark. a 


O bornyto arms! O worth in youth approv'd ! 
O soft humanity in age belov’d! 


Fhese clauses aye not at all indicatory of the se ala 
event to which the exclamation is directed. The first o 
them, especially, has no obvious connection whatever with 

athetic emotion. , But where,the proper cause of the men- 
tal affection immediately appears, the whole readily coalesces 
into one effect, and the mind, without difficulty, follows 
the impression first rajséd. , , 

Dr. Johnson asserts, “ that exclamation seldom succeeds in 
‘ou language.” Yet its use is just the same in ours as ip any 
othér? “Wwe” employ it abundantly in common’ conversation ; 
and it is tp us, as to other people, the natural vent oF snag 
emotion. Bier Nome opr feelings: may he more col 
and sluggish than those of the southern nations; er a stern 
philosophy may have made ps upyielding to attempts to 
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“moveiusy:50 that: we donot. readil: e “ourstlves pit to 
the writer who would excite our s A Lia That this. was 
the case with.the critie in question, i8 sufficiently appa ‘ent 
from some of his:observations on. the English poatsy, Dut mt 
so constituted should reflect, that their inca acity. of folloy 
ing the ardeut expressions of a feeling mind only. renders 
them. unfit. judges. of, such expressions, Vand is. no. evid nce 
that they are faulty orimproper.* ne 
. 4 shall now proceed, y a.few. exam ples, iselected frorn 
an infinite number which may easily be found, first, to. show. 
how familiarly, and with what happiness; this. mode of, ‘speéch. 
was used by the best Latin writers; and, then, tojestablisht 
an appeal to the reader's taste, from Dr. J ohnsop’ sje fgment; 
of its disagreeable effect in Engligh. ; 

The greatest of the Roman orators, in one ‘eich Bnew, 
- efforts, the peroration of the speost for Miles thus rey rubles. 
his exclamations: tag kd 


© O frustra, inquit,: suacepti mei. Jaboses ! 11. spew. fallaces! 
© cogitationes inanes mes i--O me. miserum;. infelioem! 
—O terram illam beatam, que hune virum: ever. a. 


And, ‘evén jn “his ‘coolér ‘Philosophical ‘works, we, have 
such sentences as these: 
















Nic? 
~'®O yite philoso ophia dux!’O virtutis indagatrix, cri 
trixque vitiorum ! O'prieclarum diem, cuin ad illad Srna, 
animorum concilium ee proficisear ! ae 


~The philosophical}. ; poet, ‘Lucretius, breaks age near the 
beginning ¢ of gne of his hooks, in the following manner ; 


QO miseras hominury mentes, oO pectora: cecal 


And Ovid thus oe a Heng pees! of united | 
orb: and Philosophy ;. 


ze) ) genus attonitum gelide formidine mortia! ees : 


GEES Pa EO GOR 


“* 













Wig il begins his’ beautiful pripen ofa’ beau ie-wis as 

: @ Lik: bo oat : 
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ras DY: bd pale ila E ie rt ate ‘6 eine 5 * Ce 5 rae " 
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dee pee ai the precedia translated; ¥ 
the abtiéxigns atohee fon thi sht pot be 
sence tage, at least ji the greater-pa 

; ps bind 46 ‘Gur ‘bin duthitities, I‘shall began with some 

front the edttinon —— of the Pr ae the stile 
oe ion Pin it epg ppose; be charged with affecta~ 
son! SPY auld alter ai F tire follere lowing nig extlaanatory 
strains of devotional ardor? 

"> lpive thatikd unto the Lord, for he is gon 1 O-sin 
utitdtire Lord a-new song'!—O anagnify the Lotd with m 
+O fear'the Lord; alt ‘ye hic saitts—O throw I love th law? 
2 wa nepie of che Tiches both of the wisdéby and now= 

Godt 8-0 «> 
he language of the ite, nee its i assiciied subjects, 
atounds' sith itnilar expressions. ‘It will bé’sedfficient,’ in 
ordér te jadge -of their effect, to read these Hines from 


let: 

» Ph-what ardgoegnd peasant slave amT! ssi | 
Oh mbes noble: mind: is'here o’ erthrown! +: ‘s+ 

Oh my offhce is rank, it snpells tabeaven! i. . : 
a he dedi state oh bosom, — ag death ! 


athlon whose stile and manner were rigorously fi 
tent Pcie very ‘often Fa saga 
cai icepebeh 


ne prince, O chief of m m y raned powers ! 


“gst 6 of immortal s Sita! T@) powers: 
Ma rats but with th’ Atmighty ! 
O progeny, of heaven, »empyreal thrones 


| ena he begins one df his bockswith . 2 6 


© for. that warming woiee! Vis ue 


¢ 


Lastly, ‘thi ébiithor ue has given caer to Ament 


cepgire,, inthe mes 
extant his pistle of "Hla i mo Abelard, hed makpleed ther 
form of exchiniviae, 3 uth dines‘as, £ think: dohnsom 
hispself could nob have eoceacd on anproseet . 
Se ay pone hoe evet ahd freer ads eid 
happy gtate! where res peel other dea bp sbets 
i ‘a es 


ug ight | , 
.O death, Benes OF son a A eae ; 
. Oh nay a ae hihedeaat - a < ~. 
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HF your tenders, ‘Mr. Urban, are convinced by these qnes 
tations, that the assertion of Dr. Johnson was rash end un- 
founded, it niay usefully admonish them notto admit tod 
hastily esentinitit, merely’ because it has the sanction of't 
great name; and nbt ‘to condénit B taal miodes of ex~ 


isidh ‘becakse they are réndtred ridiculoys by the prec * 
fest bddi writers. 7s *Y 
1787, JS tine. e da bis 


‘ft 


} 
XCVII. Lencelatid, Author of Pieree Plowm'n's Visions. 


Ma. Unrsan, | Nev. 12, 


OUR poet Chaucer lately met with a commentator who 
hath done him ample justice; it is, perhaps, needless to 
say I allide to Mr. Tyfwhitt; but the Visions of Pierce 
Plowman, the work of Laneeland, a bard of the same early 
day, have hitherto fain in the deepést obscurity, and in de- 
lorable confusion. If Mr. Warton had not taken uotice of 
im im the highly valuatle History of English Poetry, and 
in the Observations on Spenser, even his name would 
remnained still unknown to the generality of readers 
Thodgh Langeland will by no means bear a com with 
Chaucer for wit, pleasantry, or discrinmation of character, 
et the inquirer inte the origin of our language will fied in 
hin a greater fund of materials to elucidate the progress of 
the Saxon tongue, which Crancer is accused of vitiating 
with discordant Gallicisms. The dictron and versification 
indeed of these two poets ate as widely distant as these of 
Milton and his contemporary Waller. Tis consideration 
should teach the critic how httle dependance is to be placed 
on style and manner in fixing the wera of an uncertain 
composition, : 4 
Mean as the structure of the verse in these Visions must 
appear te modem eyes, let it be temembered, that Lange- 
Jand: wits the Zhmus of Mitton! “What this Anglo-Saxon 
le cea ay by unceuth alliteration only, the immortal] 
perfected by elevated expression and metrical cadence. 
Put our language wos thuch lon, ripeding then the Roman. 
Little more than a céntary peared beurecs Lestius aod Vir. 
il, whereas VLanpeland preced .Miltan, ond Chances 


Howtished before Dryden, full ames centage. «| 3 ne 
This now-forgitteh seit was fbimerly bo mach ndpieod, 
tint 16 Went chwough three editime ia-one year. Go fevours . 
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able a reception ,at such an early period of printing impur 
coumtry as 15350, was probably, owing to its falling in “ 
athe prevailing Kemper of the times in, the reign of young Edy 
gvard, and in some sort justifying the Reformation, by .ex+ 
pasing the abuses of the Romish Church. | ; 
»,_Fhi§ poem, in commen with other publications of those 
days, hatit’suffered preatly both from licentious and negli- 

eut transcribers, and from careless and woskilful printers. 

arinétance no farther than the passage cited to fix the 
date of the work. One of the editions in 1550 reads, 


~~“ Tis not long passed 


Ther was atearefal gomia,, ywhe po, cart came to town 
With bread from Stratford, the gan beggers wepe 


find wéxkeme were agast a litle, this wol be thoughtlonge, 
-In date of our bryght, inadrye Apriell __,. ee 
°" A thousand and thre hundred, twyse twentye and ten 


a ] 


4». My wafers ther wer eise wha Chichester was Mair. 
_ Imprinted, by R, Copley. Passus decimus terctus. 


-. Stow, in his Survey of London, informs us, that bread 
Iwan. reguierly brought te the city.for sale from “Stratford 
the Bow,” .till about the middle of the sixteenth century.— 
Many years ago I had corrected bryght to dright, Saxon for 
derd, and have since found that Mr. Warton adopts that 
rememdation at the suggestion of Mr. Lye, However, brytic 
also means Jord according to Lye’s Dictionary, if the word 
jhe not a literal error an the authorities. For when we con- 
“sader ia what Jaw estimation the Saxons held the Britens, it 
qsivery difficult to imagine that they would use dryfta,..0 
Briton, as.a.term of honour likewise. Gezsex is probably 
*misprinted for geifen, gwen. Wofers signify cakes, breadi~~+ 
It appears by Stow’s list of:mayors, that Chichester did ney 
serve that office more than.onee, and that was during persat 
the:years 1869. and: 1370; soon after which time, by the ex»: 
pression “ it 1s not long passed,” it is plain that this. poem yes. 
sepmposed. Soerthat ““Awyeetwentye aad ten” should. either. 
be *Sékrive twemtye and.ten,;” ar, as Stow..gives vitid the 
suceteding quetation,: “ twiee fhirty and ten.” (“Ini the: 
‘gdohrof Adward the-third,: John Chachester being Maigs. af. 
Condon, Ixead in the Visions of Pagree Plowman, 2.b00k ab 
called, as.follometh: Ther was.a carefull commune, aahep 
ae cant came toitomne wih bapkal bread/fromStrattard + tho gare 
pegperouepe, and wrhemesswerre ogest-a little, this will beg. 
thought long... the date ef eur Dirle, in et ings Averell: @ thanty. 
ahd Khnechendred,.Rosce thivty ged ten.” p. LG Qn st 
nihingadenkiom Ani at Stombeda.capy-of sie 
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work written without the distinetion of verses, a5 was often 
the practice formerly, and that, like Moliete’s Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme, who talked prose and did not know it, the 
honest antiquary was not aware that he wad ‘transcribing 
poetry; for, to do him justice, evef the ‘meanest attempt 
at monumental metre stands throughout his compilatioy in 
yegular lines. The reading of commune (debate) explains 
conimon in my edition. ‘* Lhis will be thought long” is un- 
intelligible in both extracts. Dire for dright or bryght could 
convey no idea, In such labyrinths of error hath this book 
been in many places involved for ages; and through such 
entangled passages, and depraved and distorted texts, were 
our ancestors frequently obliged to search for a meaning, 

Ig there then no Tyrwhitt leit to rescue the father of 
English blank verse from his present wretched plight, and 
place him by the side of Chaucer, the father of our rhime ? 


4787, Nov. T, H.W, 


‘ 


4 ~ 
XCVIU. Remarks on Dryden’s Ode in Memory of Mrs. Killigrew. 


AMONG the various extraordinary judgments contained 
in Dr. Johnson’s “ Lives of the Poets,” which may be attri- 
buted either to the force of prejudice, or to vitiagted and de- 
fective feelings respecting poetical beauty, none has struck 
me more than the superlative praise he bestows on a compay 
sition of Dryden’s, which was scarcely known by the great- 
est adauger of that poet till he brought it forward to natice. 
“His poem on the death of Mrs. Killigrew,” says this emir 
nent critic, “is undoubtedly the noblest ode that our lan- 
guage ever has produced.” n reading this decisive sen- 
tence, I flew with impatience to a poem, of which I had 
never before. heard, as toa newly discovered treasure. I 
wed it over and over with strong partialities in its favour; 
t the result was so much disappointment, nay disgust, 
that I could not’satisfy myself without sitting down: ene 
tering on a particular exposition of those defevts whichy 
caused me to feel so differently from its warm encomiast. 
It'may be“supposed, ‘considering. Dr. Johnson's turn: of 
mind, that his predilection forthis poem was partly owing to its 
religious cast; yet he has elsewhére explicitly declaredthis 
Opinion of she inadequateness of poetry to give dueaigiity 
to subjects, in their own nature too-high for artificial elevas 
hoa, and which cannot ‘be allustrated [ any thing so prieat 


ie Ronarks On Diyderes Ole, a 


as themselves. The very beginhing ofthis do énight have 
served ‘nim as 3‘proof‘of this truth o- < 


\ 
a 


Thon youngest virgin-daughter ef she skies, 7 
Made 'm the jast promotion of the aie 
“Who doesnot feel a debasement, approaching to the'fu- 
dicrous, in this allusion to a gazette ‘hst of promotions; b 
which the ré¢eption of a Soul into the celestial mansion’s is 


a 


imaged * He goes on, 


r 
Whose palms, new-pluck'd from Paradise, 
In spreading branches more sablimely rise, 
Rich with immortal green, above the rest, 


It is, surely, a false thought, that in a state of eternal and 
increasing felicity, the honours ef a newly-admitted guest 
should be more conspicuous than those of all the former 
inmates. 

The remainder of this first stanza, with which Dr. Johnson 

is particularly trausported, has that mixture of grandeur and 
meanness 1n conception, which appedrs in so many of the 
efforts of this poet. Aftér having supposed, in some very 
lofty an.i me.odious lines, that her present residence is either 
iu some planet, fixed star, or other more exalted regian ef 
fieaven, he bids her for a time cease her celestial song — 
and why?’ to hear him sing. A miost fame and impotent 
conclusion ! 
‘ The mext stanza toaches upon the metaphysical question, 
Whether souls are derived fram parents to children, @¥ fra- 
@ute, or whctiver, from a pre-existent state, they have suc-~ 
cessiveiy passed through differént bodies? If the latter was 
the case, he says, hers “ ; 


‘ 


Did through al the mighty poots roll, 
Who Greek or Latin ene wore ! : 


Z : . 4 
@ compliment much too hyperbolical for the reader to i+ 

esce- in, evenif he.were not to refect that several of + 
poets were comtemporaries., = 

». In the third stanza he supposes that all heaven kept holi« 
day an his Heroine’s births; an idea which gives avcapion to 
B amat-extrevagunt, and almost mmpions, piece ot bombast : 

r 44 ‘ 7 


y 






a ee ’ tobi Wa bat 
Anh If cheat! ring, re vee {oa ote to 
wee sweet mouth diigid their geiden dew, 
ty : p that <uch vaipar¢ i Peo ek, me #2 at a 


_ Beavea had not ieiswe 
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For all thy biest fraternity of love ‘ 
Solemniz’d there thy birth, and kept thy holy-day above. 


Certainly Dr. Johnson could pot admire such passages as 
these at the time he criticised Donne.and Cawley ! 

A: very, just and feeling censure of himaelf, and the other 
pacts of that vicious age, for perverting their sacred art 
the most licentious purposes, next sicceeds, to which no- 
thing can be objected, but the offensiveness of the images 
expressed in a line or two. J 

The following stanza, describing the poetical and moral 
character of the lady, is not aaly unexreptionable, but con- 
tain’ lines af exquisite beauty, though rather of the Ovidian 


than Pindaric strain: 


' 


F’en love (for love sometimes her Musé exprest) 
Was but a lambent figme which play’d about her bregat, 
Light as the vapours of a morning dream ; 

So cold herself whilst she such warmth .expresf, 
"Twas Cupid bathing in Diana’s stream. 


é 


The sixth stanza relates to the skill in painting possessed 
by this extraordinary fair-one, The poet begins by consi- 
dering what he calls painture as an saditionel rovince €x-= 
posed to her inroads, where she establishes q chamber of de- 
pendencies; and he runs this fancy quite out of breath, in 
Cowley’s manner. He proceeds to give views, rather pretty 
than masterly, of her various productions in landscape-paint- 
ing ; summing up the whole.in_ a guplet which logks like 
burtesque, and certainly will not convey a high idea of Dry- 
den’s taste in this art, notwithstanding he translated Fresnoy : 


So strange a concourse ne’er was seen before, 
But, when the peopled Ark the whole-creation bore. 


_ Weare next | sented, in some spjrited lines, with pice 
tures.of the King and ‘queen, as painted Mes, Kitligrew. 
A simile is then ‘inttodaced, which, whether perfectly just 
or nOt, is at least very poetically expressed... _ 


i 4 
- . ” hus ieee Seeder genius was denied, 
'? But, ike aball of fire, the fyrtherthrown, - 
Still with.a great ‘blaze she shone, oe 
~ 7 And her bright ® ‘breleeiouton every side. + : 
Ra od tw? wha art io as # og a ad , » ? 

At the close, he resumes’ the idea of « canaqueror in ‘a 

most extravagant hyperbola ¥{ Te | oe 


‘ 
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What next she had design’d, heaven only knows! 
To such impifod’rate growth her conquest rose, 
_ «hat Fate alone its progress could oppose. 


Me 4 

In the succeeding stanza, he seems to have forgot that 
what he had before been celebrating were charms of the 
mind only, for it 1s the loss of sd much beauty that he now 

eplores, with some ingenious turns relative to her being 
robbed of her beauties before she lost her life. \ 

The sentiment which follows, respecting ‘“‘her warlike 
brother on the seas,” is natyral and pathetic; but its effect 
is injured by the artificial idea-with which it concludes, of 
his recognizing his sister in a new-kindled star, among the 
Pleiades. 

The finishing stanza presents a picture of the last judg- 
ment; a scene, Dr. Johnson says,} ‘so aweful in itself, 
that It-van owe little to poetry.” That it may, however, 
easily be debased by poetry, Dryden has taken care to prove. 
These are some lines on the subject in this paragon of odes: 


When in the valley of Jehosophat 
The judging God shall close the book of fate ; 
And there the last assizes keep 
_ For those who wake, and those who sleep : 
When rattling bones together fly 
From the four corners of the sky ; 
hen sinews o’er the skeletons are spread, &c. 


At the general resurrection, he sdys, the poets shall 
rise first, 


For they are cover’d with the lightest ground. 


Was it from this Ode that Johnson thought himself war- 
ranted to speak of Dryden, as “shewing the rectitude of 
his mind by the rejection of unnatural thoughts ?” 

That the piece pose great variety of imagery, a splen- 

rof diction and brilliance of fancy in various parts, and 
elevation m some others, may be safely aekngeredgece at 
the same time, it seems to want throughout that warmth o 
pathos, and syblimity of conception, which are requisite 
to the perfectigqn of lyric compositions; and if, to this con- 
sideration, we add the deductions for so many false end ex~ 
travagant thoughts, inadequate and trivial images, we may 
surely be authorized to assert, that nothing but the grossest 

jndice could have caused the critic’s unqualified prefer- 
ence'of this poem to many others of the same class in out 


language. 


oT 
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:” Jt may be observed as a remarkable instance either of ca- 

‘price, or of singularity in judgment, that, while Dr. Johnsop 
is so extremely partial tg Dryden’s poetical metit in pieces 
which readers in general pass over with neglect, he +; 
‘hardly deigned to bestow a single sentence of approbation 
omhis Fables, which by other critics are supposed to contain 
the richest vein of poetry to be found in ail his works, the 
Feast of Alexander alone excepted, 


al 


1787, Nov. J. 


. " . as 
XCIX. Union of Imagination and Judgment indispensdbly 
required in Poetry. : 


Mr. URBAN, - — Noo. Ba, : 


IT is asserted by ARISTOTLE,. that ‘ Poetry is the produces 
tion either of the Man of Genius or the Enthysiast,” Buguus 
n Tlosntinn essy » Mavixe, chap. XVII. Winst. Ed. Arist. Poet. 
His imitator, Horacr, also allows the distinguished title of 
Poet, in the strictest sense, to him only ‘‘ ingeniym cui sit 

cui mens divinior,” Sat. i. 4.43: and vet the same author, 
in another passage, affirms, without any qualification of hig 
assertion, that ‘* scribendi recte SAPERE est et priifcipium 
et fons.” A, P. 309. Let us see how these two passages 
of the Roman critic may be reconciled, 4nd shew with 
what propriety good sense or jydginent may be called the 
source of excellent composition. _, 

The offices of Imagination and Judgment are not only 
distinct ‘but contrary to each ether, It 13 the business of 
Imagination either to collect ideas already adopted, or td 
create new images ; but the work of Judgment ts to sepa 
rate what may have been collected, and to reject many con- 
teptions of a productive genius. Yet, with this diversity in 
their operations, théy are both necessary to the True Poet: 
so neressaty, that without Imagination the productions o 
sober Judgment would be tame and insipid; without Jadg- 
nient, the works of Imagination would be absurd and in- 
consistent: where “théy both unite, is excellence ; where 
either is separdted‘frbm the other, ‘must be defect. ‘ ° 

If we examine the writings of the best poets, whether an-= 
efént or modérn,’ we shall End’ that in’ those unfavourable 
wionertts when Jadement neglected to guide Ima soot 

D 
poh! 


* 


they fellintotes errors.” Particularinstances, i Pp 
this assertion, may be adduced from the allegoricai*pé 
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ages and metaphorical figures of the poets. Though alle- 
gories and metaphors are justly styled the lights of compo- 
sition, yet, without extreme circumspection in the use of 
them, writers are went to confountl their imaginary cohcep- 
tions with real circumstances, and to introduce ideas not 
congruous to each other. Even Virgil is not without fault 
on this account, as the following lines will shew : 





Jamque volans apicem et latera ardua cernit 
Atlantis duri, coelum qui vertice fulcit ; 

Atlantis, cinctum assidue cui nubibus atris  ¢ 
Piniferum caput et vento pulsatur et imbri ; 

Nix humeros infusa tegit ; tum FLUMINA MENTO 
Prwcipitant senis———— Virc. En. iv. 246. 


~From the whole of this passage we are to conceive ATLAS 
@ person; but if so, how can rivers flow from his chin? 
hat should we think of his taste, who should form a moun- 
tain statue in imitation of the Farnese Atlas, and contrive to 
tanke real water run out ofits chin? Thus, by a failure of 
Judgment in one circumstance, a description, in other re- 
spects noble, loses much of its beauty. a 
In the representation which Horace gives of the river 
‘Fiver, B. 1. Od. ii. we see the same contusion of imaginary 
personage and Jiteral cireumstance : . 


Tlie dum se nimium querenti 
JACTAT ultorem, VAGUS et sinistra 
+  JABIFUR ripa, Jove non probante, 
Uxorius Amnis, 


Here, in the same passage,. TIRER is introduced as aut 
avenging deity, and as an overflowing river. If the Tiber 
be a deity, then-how could he overflow? but ifa river, how 
tould he console Ilia by threatening vengeance on the murs 
derers of Julius Cassar? It will be no excuse to plead thas 
Homer has taken the same unwarrantable liberty in the 
twenty-first book of the Iliad. Scamanper there expostu< 
lates with ACHILLES, appearjng ang: sizapere ; and yetpresently 
we find him supplanting the hero, dwasda' fam “by flow 
ing 99 under his feet.’ speaking god and flowing river 
are here confounded together; and it must be acknowledgs | 
ed that in this allegorical fiction-“ Dormitst Homerus.” 

_ "By a single word has Horace. debased an allegory, other 
wise poetical and bold. He promisds himpelf immortality, 
nd, under the figure of a swan, says, in a stmim wery 


> 
ai 
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Jam Dedaleo ocyor Icaro 
Visam gementis littora Bosphori, ~ 
Syrtesque Getulas, Canorus 
ALES, Hyperboreosque campos : 
Me Colchus, et qui dissimulat metum 
* Marsz cohortis Dacus, et ultimi 
Noscent Geloni; me peritus 
DisceT Iber, Rhodanique potor. 


Not to enlarge on the frigidity of DIsceT, we must ob- | 
serve at once how iricongruous it 1s with what precedes. If 
the poet 1s transformed into a Canorus ALES, how can he 
apply the word DIScET, or the epithet PERITUS, to the Iberian? 
The image of a bird being once adopted, should have becn 
pursued throughout; whereas, after beginning with the flight 
of a bird, the poet ends with the reading of his works. 

When such writers as HOMER, VIRGIL, and Horacsz, have 
not always been sufficiently guarded in delineating allego- 
rical figures, we are not surprised to find Ovip vicious in 
the same particular. ‘‘Ovidius lascivire in Metamorphosi 
solet’” — “nimium amator ingenii sui, laudandus tamen in 
partibus—preestare potuerit, si ingemio suo temperare, quam 
indulgere, maluisset.” Quinctil.—The writings of Ovip shew 
evident marks of Juxuriant imagination, but no signs of su- 
bact judgment. These alone abundantly prove the pro- 
priety of the Horatian maxims we are endeavouring to re- 
concile. A true poet must possess not only genius but 
sound sense also. We need but look into Ovid’s description 
of TELLUS, Metam. Book II. Fab. I. to be convinced how 
little capable he was of avoiding incongruities. The allego- 
rical figure TELLUS is introduced as complaimng to Jupiter 
of the conflagration occasioned by Phaeton: 


® 
Tostos en aspice crines, 
Inque oculis tantum, tantum super ora faville. — - 


‘ 





Here is a person with hair burnt, and face covered with 
burning embers, who thus proceeds, 


Hosne mihi fructus, hunc fertilitatis honorem 
Officiique refers ? 


_ Thus ‘far all is cqnsistent; but now comes the literal 
€lrcumstance : 


. quod adunci valnera aratri 
'  Rastrorumaque fero - . ) 
hooky 


Here is the confusion of a complaining goddess and:the. 


"VOR IL , Aa 
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earthy sod blended together: a goddess could not bear the 
‘“‘vulnera aratri;” the carthy sod could not have ‘‘tostos 
crines” and ‘‘tantuin super ora favilla,” or make complaint 
to Jupiter. 

It is well observed by Lord Hanrrax on Dryven’s “ Hind 
and Panther,” that in carrving on this allegory ‘it should 
always be achurch, or alwaysa cloven-footed beast; for we 
cannot bear his shifting the scene every line.” It was an 
unpardonable absurdity to speak of the church as feeding on 
lawns, or of a panther as reading the Bible. The images 
with their appropriated attributes should ever be kept dis- 
tinct; and in a composition of considerable length it is ex- 
traordinary that DryneEN should not perceive the incongruity 
of ideas which had been brought togcther. It is easy to be 
conceived, that where a poet by the force of imagination 
is hurried away to express a subhme thought, he may not 
immediately discover that he has violated simplicity, which 
is more severe than to bear conceit or puerility; for this 
reason, 








Omne quotannis 

Terque quaterque opus evolvendum, verbaque versis 
/Eternum inmutanda coloribus; omne frequenti 

Swpe revisendum studio per singula carmen. 


Vide A. P. ui. 494. 


The lover's of Gray (and such must all be who can feel the 
powet of vigorous and animated poetry) have regretted his 


admission of the real and figurative thought, which this 
staiza contains : 


Nor second He, that rode sublime 
Upon the seraph-wings of Ecstasy 
The secrets of the Abyss to spy. 
He pass’d the ‘flaming bounds of Place and Time: 
The hving throne, the sapphire-blaze, 
Where angels tremble while they gaze, 
He saw: BUT, BLASTED WiTH EXCESS OF LIGHT, 
_ CLOSED HIS EYES IN ENDLESS NIGHT. 


; Gray’s Prog. of Poesy. 


The former part of this stanza is highly poetical, being 
strongly imagined and forcibly expressed.’ But the impu- 
ting of MiLTon’s real blindness to his eestatic view of celes- 
tial objects is a vicious mixture of fiction and truth, and too 
much like an Ovidian conceit. The passage cited from Ho- 
mer, by Gray himself, is no vindication of this unnataral 
sentiment: the Musz is said by Homer to have deprived 
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Demopocus of sight, and to have given him the art of 
minstrelsy in recompence : 


Tov wigs Muo ePianos, Dowd aycbor re, naxoy Te, 
Oberpwr ety aptgos, dide od noviay aesdny. 


In this there is no antithesis, because no opposition be- 
tween seeing and singing. 

As in the allegory, so in the metaphor should be observed 
the Horatian precepts, ‘“Denique sit quidvis simplex, dun- 
taxat’et unum,” and “Servetur ad imum qualis ab incepto 
procésserit, et sibi constet.” The idea, which has been 
adopted in order to ilfustrate a subject, should be uniformly 

ursued, and the terms applied to it should be suitable. 

et even MILTON is not always on his guard in appropriating 
his language to the first-conceived image ; for instance, in 
these lines : 


- As one whose DROUTH 
Yet scarce allay’d stil] Eyks the current stream. 
Par. L. vii. 66. 


The application of EYEs to DROUTH is improper.* SOPHOCLES 
indeed has YNCUS Aa Eby and Aare Paverce Pant, in his CEd. 
Tyr. 196—481. AUsCHYLUs also has slvaov dsdoexa, v. 103. Sept. 
ady. Theb.; in both which passages the sense of seeing is 
applied for that of hearing. But as both these senses are ex- 
ternal, the exchange of one for the other is not so violent ; 
DROUTH is an internal sensation, and on no account can pro- 
perly be said to EYE the passing stream. 

Pope, though the poet of REASON more than of Imacina- 
TION, with all his cold correctness, falls into confusion of 
metaphors. Thus, in the following line, 


In F olly’s cup still laughs the bubble, Joy. 
Essay on Man, ii. 288. 


‘‘Folly’s cup,” taken by itself, is poetical; ‘laughs the 
bubble,” in allusion to the common expression of sparkling 
wine, is also poetical. But what means ‘‘ the bubble Joy 
Jaughs in Folly’s cup?” Joy is there made a person or pas- 
sion, anda bubble at the same time. 

Another instance may be adduced from the “Essay on 
Criticism.” The Poet speaks to Walsh: : 


* Does not the verb eyes refer to one instead of drouth? E, 
Aa 9 ' 
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The Muse, whose early voj-g you taught to sing, 
Prescribed her heights, and PRUN’D her teuder wing, 
Ver 735s: 4 

The pruNniING of a wing is a term inapplicable, and intro- 
duces an idea formgn to the purpose. 

Poets have indeed a world, sentiments, and language pe- 
culiar to themselves. They must give body and attributes 
to beings of their own creation, personifying natural, moral, 
intellectual objects. Thus far it is true, that “ Pictoribus 
atque poetis quidhbet andendi semper fuit equa potestas.””— 
But good sense requires that this power of Imagination, 
either In poetry or painting, should not combine absurdi- 
ties or connect incoherences. Genius and Judgment 
should never be separated; their unton will produce sim- 
plicity and propriety amidst the most sublime conceptions of 
fancy: their separation may occasion, if not the extrava- 
ganees of an Arniosro, or such violstions of the Costume as 
are notorious in the paintings of RuBENs and TINTORET, yet 


such errors as will not bear the examination of sound 
criticism. 


1787, Nov. R. O. P. 


C. Bourn, whence probably derived. 


Mr. URBan, : Nov. 1. 


I AM inclined to think that Bourn is generally used, not for 
a rivulet, as your correspondent supposes; but for the 
ground bordering on a stream. In the North of England, 
snd in Scotland, it is common to say,—‘* Walk, or gang, 
down the bourn or burn.” As one instance out of many, 
take this expression from a Scotch song: 


‘Gang down the burn, Davy love, 
« And I will follow thee.” 


All towns and villages, the names of which end in bourn, 
are situated near water. J could mstance many, by rivers of 
different names. I therefore believe bourn to be a contrac- 
tion of by-eau-run, i. e. by the waier-course.—The same 
yay be said of places ending in ern, as Tintern, Malvern, 
Mintern, &c. which may also be derived trom eau-run.— 
Ewage, in our old writers, is the toll of a water passage; 
the word is derived from'the French, eau: and ewer is a 
water-vessel. For both these words see Chambers’s Dicti- 
onary. Numberless examples may be cited, in which, by 
contraction, rapid pronunciation, and consequent mis-spel- 
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ling, words have lost their original ineaning, if not all 
meaning. I shall specity a few. “ Sammodithu, a form of 
salutation, signifying ‘tell me how you do,’ rapidly pro- 
nounced. Say me hcw doest thou*.” > To berry, to thresh, 
1. e. to beat out the berry or grain of the corn; lieuce derry- 
ing-stead, the tareshing-floort ’’ now contracted to darn, 
Baton, 1 derive from birthing, the place near a house 
where the young are brought forth of cows, hogs, fowls, 
&c.—The meaning of butler 1s certainly doftler, the person 
whose office it is to bottle and take care of the liquors —In 
a letter of Lord Burleigh, which is introduced in a note on 
his hte im the Biograpwia Britannica, the word acduies re~ 

eatedly occurs. I imagine this word priginates from the 
French acheter, In tnose days, when ali the great and the 
wealthy raised all common things on their own estates, of 
course what was bought was considered as costly, and as a 
delicacy. So that in time achats (or achutes by corruption) 
might be generally used in that sense as an English word, 
From hence also may be derived caées (dainties) and cater 
{to provide for the table.) 

Yours, &c, 
1788, Nov. | Oe by 


CI. On Imitation and Originality. 


Mr. URBAN, March 28. 


IT is not surprising to find that writers among the ancients 
transcribed each othicr’s works, sometimes without the least 
acknowledgement, and with little alteration; for this practice 
was inviting, from the small hazard of detection, and in 
some degree pardonable before typcgraphy was known, 
when to multiply copies ofa book was so laborious and tostly 
that they were of necessity circulated among very few. 
We arte, therefore, induced to forgive Terence, Solinus, 
and Apuleius, their depredations on Menander, Pliny, and 
Lucian. But since this difficulty is removed by the press ; 
and the noble art of printing, the most beneficial invention 
that the mind of may ever produced, hath diffused litera- 
ture so universally, it would be no edsy task to apologi 
for the innumerable plagiarisms which are daily obtruddd 
on the public. 


* Ray’s Collection of Engtish-words, &c, + Ibid. 
Aad z. 
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That writers on science, who are constrained, from the 
nature of their subject, to confine themselves strictly to,the 
narrow track of truth, shou! 1 sometimes tread in the foot- 
steps of earlier authors, is perhaps excusable; but that the 
novelists and poets, who are allowed to range at large over 
the boundless regions of fancy, and who in many cases, did 
not think themselves restrained even within the limits of 
probability, should so often servilely follow their predeces- 
sors in a beaten path, betrays an imbecillity of imagination 
truly wonderful. A cavern inhabited by a troop of robbers, 
to mention no other instance, hath been looked on as such 
a favourable scene to display distress, that it is introduced 
into their fictitious narrations by Lucian, who is said to have 
taken it elsewhere; by Apuleius, by Heliodorus, by Ariosto, 
by Spenser, and Le Sage. Apuleius hath not only stolen 
the cave of banditti from Lucian, but openly robbed him of 
his ass, and Jaden it with many additional extravagances : 
among which, the tale of Cupid and Psyche particularly at- 
tracts the attention of the reader by the wildness of its jma-~ 
gery, which bears striking marks of an Oriental origin. 

he delicate Cervantes, though well acquainted with the 
ancients, found their manners in general too coarse to weave 
into the exquisite texture of his matchless romance, which 
still delights, even in translation, notwithstanding the cha- 
racters and customs vary almost as widely as those in Homer 
from our own. Neither do I recollect that he selected any 
classical adventure, if we except the encounter with the wine- 
bags, which seems to have been suggested by Apuleius.— 
“ Cadavera illa jugulatorum hominum erant ¢res (caprint) 
utres inflatt, variisque secti foraminibus, et, ut vespertinum 
proelium meum recordabar, his locis hiantes, quibus latrones 
nie vulneraveram,” Metamorphoseon, sive de Asino aureo, 
» Vil. 

These borrachas had been transformed into the appearance 
of men by an enchantress; and the stranger who destroyed 
them by mistake as thieves, 1s an ignorant and unwilling actor 
in an annual ceremony dedicated to a very extraordinary 
deity of antiquity, the god Laughter (Deo Risuz.) 

A critic of great eminence hath the following remark on 
Petronius: “I shall observe, by the way, that the copy of 
this author, found some years ago, bears many signatures 
of its spuriousness, and particularly of its being forged by a 
Frenchman. For we have this expressiqn, ad CASTELLA sese 
receperunt ;” that is, “ to their chateaux, instead of ad VILLAS." 
Essay on the Genius and Writings of Pope, vol. 1. p. 176. 


With due deference, | dp not apprehend that this argu: 
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ment, founded on the word castella, is by any means conclu- 
sive. Since, not to insist on the Norica Castella of Virgil 
(Georg. iii. ver. 474,) which were probably no more than 
sheepcotes, the word frequently occurs in Apuleius, par- 
ticularly in the succeeding passage : ‘ Sed habitus alieni fal- 
Jacia tectus, villas seu castella solus agyrediens, viaticulum 
mihi corras},” lib. vil. 

The critic’s reproof of Pape, for his compliment to Petro- 
nius, is certainly just. The scenes of the private life of the 
Romans, which that writer exhibits, ‘would be highly pleas- 
ing, were we not obliged to wade through inych filth, to eb- 
tain a view of them. 


1789, April. T. H. W. 


CII, Turp at Oxford, whence so named. 


Mr. URBan, Oct. 10. 


EBENEZER BARCLAY, in your Magazine of 1784, asks 
why a certain narrow street in Oxford 1s called the Tur. 

A correspondent conceives this word to be of CexrTic or 
SAXON origin: and, if CELTIC—not else—(for, if Saxon, he 
does not presume to interpret it)—and, if the street more- 
over be on a declivity—but, on no other supposition—gives 
him to understand that it takes its name from that circum- 
stancés Turz, in the Celtic signifying a descent. He adds 
indeed that, :f again this same street be in the purlieus of 
Oxrorp (for he never saw it, having never been there,) it 
may signify, but does not say why, the place where the 
country-people used to alight, as a ford, or entrance into the 
town, 

Again ;—P. Q. from Peshall’s History of OxrorD, informs 
us that the Tur. Gate was so called from Peter Thurold, who 
built and lived near jt: and that this gate gave its name to 
the street. - : 

The truth, Mr. Urban, is this: Tur is not of Celtic, but 
of Saxon origin. Thirl, in the Saxon, i. e. our old English 
language, signifies an orifice or aperture. Hence they had 
the compounds, Eag-Thirl, Lye-therl, the aperture of the 
ye; which was also used for a Window as an aperture to look 
through—Nes-Thirl, Nose-Thirl, whence our Nos-ird— 
Nedle-Thirl, the aperture, or as we call it, the eye of the 
Needle. Hence also it was used to signify any narrew-opens 
wg or passage, ‘And hence also it may therefore reasonably 

Aad 
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be presumed that the angzport, or narrow passage in question 
was called the Thirl, and, by an easy change in the pronun~ 
ciation, the TuRL. 

Tue verb was Thirlian, perforure, terebrare, penetrare—to 
bore, pierce, or penetrate. And hence our verb, to éArild, of 
the same.import. Thus, ¢hitlling sounds, thrilling sorrows, 
j. e. sounds or sorrgws which penetrate or perce. In mechani- 
cal operations we find it stil] in use in the word dri//, with 
the simple, and not uncommon, change of the ¢A into d. By 
the way, this change of the ¢A into dis particularly observ- 
able in the Prince of Wales’s motto, Ze dien, which was 
originally written Ic Thien, Z serve—J, though a Prince, 
ama Zhane, or a Servant, as being subject to the King. 


1789, Nov. ; ArcHaus Surr, 


Pa 


CIT. An Emendation in Milton’s Paradise Lost. 


Mr. URBAN, Marlborough-street, Jan. 6. 


T DO not at present recollect, that the subject of the fol- 

Jowing remarks has been anticipated by any preceding 

writer. Ifyou are of the same opinion, you may give them 

7) place in your Magazine. 
) Yours, &c, 


J. R—rT—vn, 


Milton, near the conclusion of his Paradise Lost, has the 
following lines: 


‘¢ Tey looking back, all th’ eastern side beheld 

Of Paradise, so late their happy seat, 

Wav'd over by that flaming brand, the gate 

With drewled faces throng’d and fiery arms. 

Some natural tears they dropp’d, but wip’d them soon, 
The world was all before them, where to choose 
Their place of rest, and Providence their guide,” 


If I might presume,” says Mr. Addison, “ to offer at 
the smallest alteration in this divine work, 1 should think 
the poem would end better with the passage here quoted, 
than with the two yerses: which follow;”’ 


s* They, hand in hand, with wand’ring steps and slow, 
Through Eden took their solitary way,” 
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« These two verses,” continues this excellent critic, 
€ though they have their beauty. iall very much below the 
foregoing passage, and renew, in the mind of the reader, 
that anguish which was pretty well laid by this considera« 
tion ;” ; 


“ The world was all before them, where to choose 
Their piace of rest, and Provideuce their guide.” 


Mr. Addison’s obscrvation is certainly just. The sentence 
of expulsion was pronounced with some comfortable intix 
mations. 


‘* Dismiss them not disconsolate,” 


said the Almighty, when he gave his orders to Michael, 


€6¢ 





Send them forth, though sorrowing, yet in peace.” 


Dr. Bentley, in order to remove the foregoing objection, 
corrects the two concluding lines in this manner: 


*¢ Then, hand in hand, with social steps, their way 
Thro’ Eden took, with heav’nly comfort chear’d.” 


No reader of taste, I presume, would wish to adopt this 
frigid alteration; and none, I think, would desire to ex~ 
pee the two beautiful lines with which Milton concludes 
us poem. They give us a lively and natural representation 
of the melancholy state of our first parents, and the reluc- 
tance with which they left the delightful scenes of Paradise; 
and as they must necessarily pass through Eden, that is, the 
province in which Paradise was situated, before they pro-~ 
ceeded into what they called the ‘ wild” and ‘inhospitabie 
world,” T would, by all means, preserve that part of the 
description, altering only one word, for the sake of a better 


connexion, and invert the order of the four conciuding 
verses in this manner; 


* Some natural tears they drapp’d, but wip’d them soon; 
Then hand in hand, with wand’ring steps and slow, 
Through Eden took their solitary way. 

The world was all before them, where to choose 

Their place of rest, and Providence their guide.” 


Or, by placing a period at the end of the first liné, the 
personal pronoun they may be yetained; but the former 
reading, I‘think, is preferable, 
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By this alteration, the words of the Poet remain almost 
entirely unviolated; the beautiful picture of the loving, 
wandering, lingering, depicted pair is preserved; they are 
represented as gradually proceeding from the garden, through 
the adjoining region, into the world at large; and are finally 
Jeft, as they ought to be left, under the guidance and pro- 
tection of Providence. 


179t, Jan, J. R. 


CIV. On the Particle un. 


\ 
Mr. Urnan, Feb. 21., 


THE English language has of late years been so much 
studied, as to have received great improvement, and also 
to be more perfectly understood. Most of our writers, con- 
sequently, that compose in it, are found toacquit themselves 
with far more precision, perspicuity, and grammatical accu- 
racy, than formerly they were wont to do. All this must be 
admitted ; but still the use of the preposite particle a”, which, 
I presume, never occurs but in compound words, seems 
to require some further consideration and elucidation; and 
j beg leave to submit the following observations concerning 
this monosyllable to the judgment of the public, through 
the channel of your Magazine. It is a business of greater 
importance in my eye, than to many, perhaps, at first sight 
may appear, as it most materially affects a very large por- 
tion of our words, substantives, adjectives, and adverbs, 
as may be seen by turning into Dr. Johnson’s Dictionary. 
The particle un, in compound words, implies a thing’s 
being ae into a different state or condition from what it 
was in before, as to undo, untic, unlock, Ke.*; or displaced 
from its former situation, as unthronéedt, unhorsed, unpara- 
dised{, Kc. But now, Sir, ina very large catalogue of our 
words, this natural and original idea of um is in a manner 
abandoned and lost, by its being confounded with 2, 
and made canvertible with it, so as merely to signify not, 
Thus, for instance, we have unxpatient for impatient, Psalm 
xxxix. 3.; and many will say and write wnfunded, for not 


* Dr. Johnson, v. ‘ un,” 
Milton. 


“s Kuox, Winter Evening, val. [E, 
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funded, and ungrateful for ingrateful, Xc.; whereas impa- 
tient, and ingrateful, would not only better preserve the 
etymology, but afford us a clearer notion of the thing or 
person meant to be expressed*. What I propose therefore 
is, that wz should never be used in such compounds, but 
always m, either literally retained, or softened, euphonie 
gratia, into 2m or tl, as zmpertinent, rlliberal, &c. and that 
all our future English Dictionaries should correct our ortho- 
graphy in this respect, the better to preserve analogy, and 
to give to readers a truer and more adequate sense of the 
respective words. 


1791, April, L. E. 


CV. Pope’s Imitation of a Passage in Silius Italicus, 


Mr. Ursan, Jan. 4. 


THE following celebrated passage in Pope’s Temple of 
Fame, exhibits a familiar, and, at the same time, a very 
pleasing and poetical image. 


«© As, on the smooth expanse of crystal lakes, 
The sinking stone at first a circle makes ; 
The trembling surface, by the motion stirr’d, 
Spreads in a second circle, then a third; 
Wide, and more wide, the floating rings advance, 
Fill all the wat’ry plain, and tothe margin dance: 
Thus ev’ry voice and sound, when first they break, 
On neigh’bring air a soft impression make; 
Another ambient circle then they move; 
That, in its turn, impels the next above; 
Thro’ undulating air the sounds are sent, 
And spread o’er all the fluid element.” 

Ver. 436. 


_ In his Essay on Man, the author introduces the same 
image, with equal propriety: 


*© Self-love but serves the virtuous mind to wake, 
As the small pebble stirs the peaceful lake; 


* Mr. Knox, vol. III. p. 225, writes, an unoffending individugl ; whereas the 
common word woffending, or inoffensive, rather, would be equally as proper., 
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The centre moy’d, a circle strait succeeds, 
Another still, and still asother spreads ; - 

Friend, parent, neighbour, first it will embrace; 
His country next, and next all human race ; 

Wide, and more wide, th’ o’erflowings of the mind 
Take ev’ry creature in, of ewry kind; 

Earth smiles around, with bound.ess bounty blest, 
And Heav’n beholds its image in his breast.” 


Ep. IV. 363. 


In these two passages the image is beautifully enlarged 
and extended; is adorned with many striking circumstance 's, 
and is not abruptly, but gradually withdrawn froin the 
reader’s imagination In this mode of conducting a simile, 


5 
there is no poct, I think, superior, or even equal to Pope. 


We havea ludicrous view of the same object in the Dun- 
clad. 


«¢ As what a Dutchman plumps into the lakes, 

One circle first, and then a second makes; 

What DULNEss dropt amony her sons, imprest 
Like motion from one circle to the rest. 

So trom the midmost the uutation spreads 

Round, and more round, o’er all the sea of heads.” 


B, II. 405, 


It has been supposed, that this similitude is taken from 
the following passage in Shakespeare’s Henry the Sixth; 


‘¢ Glory is like a circle in the water, 
Which never ceaseth to enlarge itself, 
Till by broad spreading it disperse to nought.” 


Part Il. of Henry VI. act I. se. II. 


The circular undulations, described by Shakespeare and 
Pope, might easily occur to any poct, accustomed to derive 
his similitudes from natural objects; yet it is, I think, very 
evident, that Pope has imitated the’ following passage in 
Silius Italicus: 


‘¢ Signa reportandi crescebat in agmine fervor, 
Sic ubi perrumpit stagnantem calculus undam, 
Exiguos format per prima volumina gyros; 
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Mox tremulam vibrans motu gliscente liquorem, 
Multiplicat crebros sinuati gurgitis orbes; 
Donec postremo, laxatis circulus oris, 
Coniingat geminas patulo curvamine ripas.” 


Lib. XIII. 23. 


The classical‘reader will observe, that Pope has followed 
the Latin poet more closely in the passage quoted from the 
Temple of Fame, than in the two other citations. This was 
natural. The Temple of Fame was written in 1711, when 
the author was only 23 years of age; and had been ac- 
customed ‘not so much to strike out new thoughts of his 
own, as to improve those of other men” by an easy and 
elegant versification. 

The Dunciad was written in 1726; the Essay on Man, in 
1729, It is said, that Pope first became acquainted with 
the Works of Virgil and Ovid, by the translations of Ogilby 
and Sandys. If this be true, we may naturally imagine, , 
that he would have the curiosity to read the Translation of 
Silius Italicus, by Thomas Ross, Esq.* printed in 1662. I 


siall present the reader with this gentleman’s bumble ver- 
si0ll: 


- Desire in ev’ry breast 
To bear their ensigns back again, increast: 
As when a stone the water breaks, it makes 
At first, small rings; but as its motion shakes 
The trembling liquor, while it still descends, 
The numerous orbs increase, till it extends 
The curling circle, every way, so wide, 
That it may touch the banks on either side.” 


While I have Silius Italicus before me, I cannot forbear 
citing another beautiful passage, in which the author des- 
cribes the martial spirit of young Hannibal, when he formed 
the idea of penetrating into Italy, and avenging the cause 
of his country within the walls of Rome. His father, who 
carried him, when he was but nine years old, into Spain, 
made him solemnly.swear, at the foot of an altar, that he 
would never be reconciled to the Romans. Inthe mean 
time, says the poet; 


* Ross stiles himself ‘* Keeper of his Majesty’s Libraries, and Groom of his 
mosi honourable Privy-chamber,” 
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«« Dat mentem Juno, ac laudum spe corda fatigat. 
Jamque aut nocturno penetrat Capitolia visu; 
Aut rapidis fertur per summas passibus Alpes. 
Spe etiam famuli, turbato ad limina somno, 
Expavere trucem per vasta silentia vocem, 
Ac largo sudore virum invenere futuras 
Miscentem pugnas, et inania bella gerentem.” 
Lib. I. 63. 


These two quotations may serve to shew, that Silius 
Italicus is not so despicable a poet as the elder Scaliger and 
others have represented him; and that there are passages 
in his poem DE BELLO Punico, which would not disgrace 
the Eneid. 


Yours, &c. 
1792, Jan. : J. R—RTS—N. 


CVI. Pen and Pin defined. 


Mr. URBAN, June 10. 


PEN and Pin seem to be the same word; a penis an in- 
closure of any kind, a shippen, a cow-house in Lancashire, 

uasi sheep pen; a hen-pen, to keep and fatten fowls in here. 
As to pin, it is used in Derbyshire of impounding such cat- 
tle as are found trespassing; and the pound is called the 
pinfold, and the petty officer that is appointed to the service, 
the pindar, i.e. pinner, d being inserted euphone gratia ; 
and soa pin, acicula, is named from its fastening whatever 
it is used for. A per in Jamaica is a farm or plantation, but 
that I esteem to be of a different original; the Spaniards 
once occupied that island; so that I take itto be the Spanish 
word Pennas, Rupes, Collis, (Stevens, Dict. or Du Fresne in 
v.); as these plantations are chiefly on the hills, and distant 
from the bays and coasts frequented’by the merchants, and 
inhabited by the settlers, or proprietors. 


Yours, &c. : 
1792, June. L. E. 
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CVII. Etymology of Pontirex. 


Mr. Unsan, . Sept. 10. 


IT seems to be far more easy to discover what was not, than 
to determine what was, the etymology of pontifer*. Against 
the opinion of its originating from the Pontifices of Rome 
having built the bridge Sulpitius, pursuant to the directions 
of an oracle, possibly it may be deemed an objection, not 
destitute of weight, that in the derivatives from this word 
there is not any allusion to the constructing of a bridge. 1 
write this upon the credit of Ainsworth and Stephens; and 
if, in their Dictionaries, there are omissions of passages 
that ought to have been specified, I doubt not of their being 
supplied by some of your learned correspondents. The like 
observation will hold good, though not be of equal force, 
with respect to derivatives used by Latin authors of the 
middle ages. Pontifico, pontificatio, pontificum, poniificalia, 
and others, all denote the episcopal office, dignity, habit, 
&c. without the least reference to the building or repairing 
of bridges, or to taxes imposed for that work. By an un- 
warrantable Latinism, if in this instance the term may be 
allowed, Milton, in his description of the bridge raised over 
the chaotic expanse by Sin and Death (Paradise Lost, book 
X.), has applied two derivatives as pertinent to bridge- 
making, viz. pontifical, v. 313, and pontifice, v. 348. Dr. 
Johnson, in his Dictionary, believes that this sense of the 
words was peculiar to Milton, and perhaps was intended as 
an equivocal satire on ae Dr. Warburton (Newton’s 
edit. not.) properly styles it a bad expression, adding, “ yet 
to suppose a pun would be worse, as if the Roman priesthood 
were as ready to make the way easy to hell, as Sin and Death 
did.” After an attentive perusal of the whole paragraph, I 


* “ Latinis placuit et pontificem appellare eum qui rebus sacris preesset: et, 
cumpplures essent apud veteres, unum qui omnibus praerat maximum pontificem 
dixetant. Unde vero deductum nomen pontificts, non satis constat- Q. Mutins 
Scevola a posse et facere appellatos existimat pontifices: at Mar. Varro a ponde 
et facio maluit, eo quod ab his primum fons sublitius factus, ac sape restitutus 
esse perhibeatur, ut refert Fenestella, lib. 1. de Romanorum Moagistratibus.”? 
Hy perius in Epist. Pauli ad Heb. cap. ii. ver. 1. ‘* Nownen ambiguum est, et in- 
terdum stricte sumitur, interdum late: stricte designat summum sacerdotum qualis 
fuit Aaron, et qui ei suecessere in sacro hoc munere. Late, et sic illi vocanter 
Hex regtes qui erant capita familiarum sacerdotultum.” Spanhemius de dubus Evan- 
gelicis, Vide Grotium in Mat. wi. 5. “ Princeps sacerdotum, pontifex maximus ; 
princeps etiam sive caput familiarum sacerdotalium.Y Gerhwin Harm, 
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must own, I see no ground for concluding that any sarcastic 
stricture was levelled at the Roman pontit. There 1s, how- 
ever, a manifest pun, 1. e. a distortion of the word trom its 
primary and universal acceptation; and, that Miiton did not 
forbear complying with this taste of the age, there is a glaring 
proof in the punning speech delivered by Satan upon the 
opening of his new-invented battery against the good an« 
gelic host. But Addison’s remarks on the allegory of Sin 
and Death, as I am inclined to believe, will lead toa plausi- 
ble surmise of what might, occasion Milton’s thus adapting 
the words pontifical and pontifice. “A reader (observes 
this ingenious critic) who knows the strength of the English 
tongue, will be amazed to think how the poet could find 
such apt words and phrases to describe the actions of these 
two imaginary persons, and particularly in that part where 
Death is exhibited as forming a bridge over the chaos; a 
work suitable to the genius of Milton.” Milton, however, 
from a want of apt words, in their ordinary signification, was, 
it appears, dat length constrained to give a novel meaning to 
one word, and to coin another, before the ideal bridge could 
be completed with chimerical materials by visionary archi- 
tects. And it was in consequence of the same defect that, 
in a preceding verse (310), he slipt into a deviation from a 
part of speech, by forming a participle out of a noun sub- 
stantive in the simile of Xerxes: 
bag Over Hellespont 
Bridging his way, Europe with Asia join’d. 


For, was not the verb ¢o dridge till then unknown in the 
English language? 


- Yours, &c. 
1793, Nov. : W. and D. 


CVIII. A List of 7 Local Expressions, with Illustrations. 


Mr. Urpan, ” Nov. 30. 


AS a knowledge of local expressions may frequently be of 
service in critical inquiries, and is at least a matter of curi- 
osity, the following list is at your service. You may depend 
on its authenticity ; a cireumstance which ought always to be 
examined in information of this kind; since, either bor want 
of frequent inguines, abeut the same word, or through the 
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dishonoutable fiction of little wits, there is reason to suppose 
that many errors have been admitted into vocabularies of this 
ind. : 

Aunt. It is common im Cornwall to call all elderly per- 
sons 4unt or Uncle, prefixed to their names. The same 
custom is said to prevail in the island of Nantucket, in 
North America. In some. parts of England Gammer and 
Gaffer are said to be used in the same manner. 

- ANUNT. Opposite to. Gloucestershire.—Gr. vam. 

A Custis. A schoolmaster’s ferula. North of Cornwall. 

Ciome. Larthen-ware; and a clome shop; and a clomen 
oven, and the like. General through Devonshire. 

Cawcu. A nasty place. Nastiness. Devonshire. In other 
places called a mess. 

A Donky, or A Dicky. dn ass. Essex and Suffolk.— 
The colliers of Kingswood call the same animal a Neddy-ass, 
but more usually a Neddy. 

CALLED HOME. Asked in church by banns; and this, 
either the first, second, or third time. King’s Sedgemoor. 

To Don, and To Dorr. To put on, and put off; the 
cloaths. _ ; 

Dui. Hard of hearing. Somerset. 

An ErrisH. 4 eae Devon. . 

A FESCUE, pronounced also Vester. .4 pin, or point, with. 
which to teach children to read. Cornwall. Probably a cor- 
ruption of Verse-cue; Verse being vulgarly pronounced ail 
through the West, Ves. 

A GouT. An under ground drain of a house -or street. 
Camden mentions this word as peculiar to Bristol in his 
(Queen Elizabeth’s) time. Gowtes and gutters occur in two 
deeds (dated 1472 and 1478) in the collection of deeds be- 
longing to the library of Bristol. It is still the only word 
used in that city. 

To Gorcey. To shake. Lookee how our chimney do gor- 
gcy with the wind. King’s Sedgemoor. The original is, 
probably, to gorge; it being common in Somerset to add a y 
to numberless words, such as to droppy, &c. 

A Goop-pay. 4 holiday. Staffordshire. 

A Pair of JEMMigEs. * Hinges. Minehead. 

Lary. L£mpty. von. 

A LyncHER. 4 border of grass, left to divide property in 
a ploughed common-field. Sedgemoor. 

he Leacu-roap. The path by which a funeral is carried 
to church. Somerset and Devon. It often deviates fro 
the eh road, and, even from any. path now in use; in whic 

¥ ° IL : B , 
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case the country people will break down the hedges, rather 
than pass by an ufihallowed way 

To Lumper. To stumble, as a horse. Sedgemoor. 

To Moocu. 7o play truant, to stay from school, Bristol. 

Mazen. Deranged in mind. Cornwall. Mazed Bet Par- 
kin, a woman well known in Padstow some 30 years since.— 
Perhaps some of your correspondents may have made the 
same, observation as myself, that there were a surprizing 
number of persons of that description along the North coast 
of Devon and Cornwall- 

‘MoiLep. Troubled, fatigued. Sedgemoor. 

Nan? A vulgar expression in the West of England, 
particularly in Gloucestershire, which means what do you 
say? Ha, or Hat, iscommonly used for the same. In the 
neighbourhood of Sedgemoor, say ma’am—say sir, 1s very 
common. 7 

“Nesn, Soft, tender. It is applied to the health, and 
means delicate. Somerset. 

A PEEL. 4 pillow. Somerset and Devon. 

Piutum. Dirt. Devon. 

A Picxsry. 4 fairy. Somerset, Devon, and Cornwall. 
Picksey-led, bewildered, led astray, particularly in the night, 
éby a Jack~a-lantern, which is believed to be the work of the 
Picksies. ‘ 

A PLoucH. A waggon, or cart, or plough, together with 
the team which draws it, is called by no other name in seve- 
raf parts of Somersetshire. 

To DRIVE THE Pray. Zo drive the cattle from the moor. 
Sedgemoor. French, prés, a meadow. 

REYTcHUP, so pronounced, though the original is probably 
ra aed Truth. Somersetshire. As, therg is no retchup 
an that child. 

A Rata 4 revel, a country wake. Devon. 

A Suice. A fre-shovel. Bristol. —__ 

Stive. Dust. Pembrokeshire. Dust is there only used 
to signify sawdust. 

To Sar. Yo earn. Sedgemoor. As, To sar seven shil- 
lings a week, ‘The same word is also used as-a corruption of 
serve; as, To. sar the pigs. 

A Scute. 2 reward.’ North of Devon. 

‘To sLoTTER. To slop, to ness, to dirt. Devon. 

. Sturz, Dust.” Devon. ; a 
. Tosock, 70 pilfer, or give prtediely; anda Slockéter, 
pilferer. Devon and Somerset. ras 

“Yo for'ar. Ail over Devon. ‘~ “s c 
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Tu for S in the third person singular of verbs. Devon. 
As, It rainth—He livth to Parracomb—When he jumpth, alt 
shakth. 


Tiwy. Neat, decent. West of England. 
To tint. Zolight, &c. As, Tine the candie. Somerset. 


Pronounced, in Devon, Tin. 
To Tink is hkewise used in the neighbourhood of Sedge- 
moor for to shut. As, Tine the door—He has not tined his eyes 


to sleep these three nights. 
A TutTty. Pronounced also, in other places, a Titty. 


Af nosegay. Somerset. 
poe Restless. Somerset. Perhaps a corruption of 
oily. 
Tone wore Jobb-work, as Sept tt from work by 
the day. Somerset and Devon; and in the Cornish and 
Derbyshire mines. Probably derived from the French tout. 
Unkip, or Uncut. Dull, melancholy. Somerset. 
Vitty. Neat, decent, suitable. Cornwall. Perhaps a cor- 
ruption of Fit, or Fetive. 
To vane. To give, reach, hand, Devon. As, Fang me 
ihe bread. 
Vortyy. Forward, assuming. ‘Somerset and Dorset.— 
Pe original is, perhaps, forthy, derived from the adverb 
orth, , 
Wisut. Dull, gloomy. Cornwall. ° 
Some of your correspondents will perhaps be able to in- 
- form you, that the use of most of these words is more ex~ 
tensive than is here set down. What is now sent is from the 
actual observation of one who is no great traveller. 
S. 


Mr. Ursax, ~ Jan. 23. 


THE following illustrations of some of the local expres- 
sions, ae not, perhaps, be unacceptable; and the instances, 
which I have subjoined of their usage by our great poets of 
elder days, may serve to evince the atift of such collec- 
tions in critical inquiries, if, indeed, the thing requires any 
aa To the authenticity of your correspondent’s list, as 
ar as it relates to Somerset, I can, and gladly do, bear tes? 
timony. ‘ 

Don end Dorr are well known to be contracted from de. | 
on, and do of. From-don is alsg formed the substantive don 
nings. Doff occurs frequently in Shakespeare and Spenser, 
and twice in Milton, : : 

Bb2 
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‘¢ | praise thy resolution: dof these links.” 
Samps. Agon 


‘ Nature in awe to him , 
Had deft her gawdy trim.” 
Ode on the Nativity, lin. 33. 


Jemmirs. Hinges. Grose, in his Provincial Glossary, 

wives ‘Jimmers, and a North-country word, in the same 
sense. In Somerset, I believe, the more common pronun- 
ciation to be jzmels, perhaps from the French jumelle, a 
twin, gemellus. 
' To moocu, fo play truant. Otherwise mich, or meech, 
Somers. ‘ Shall the blessed son of heaven prove a micher, 
and eat black-berries.” Shakespeare, Hen. IV. Part I. Act 
2. Grose has “micher3, thieves, pilferers, Norf”  , 

MoILED, troubled, fatygued. Most likely from moze, or 
mayle, the ancient mode of writing; and the present West 
country mode of pronouncing the name of that laborious 
animal, the mule. 

NegsH is used by-Chaucer, I think, though I cannot now 

oint out the particuldr passage; but I am certain, that I 
have met with it in some old author of note. 

PLoucuH, for a waggon and horses, comes probably from 
plaustrum, or rather trom the Italian, plaustro ; the dipthong 
au being founded by the Italians like the English ou. 

ScuTe, a reward. Bp. Fleetwood mentions a French gold 
eoin, named a scute, of the value of 3s. 4d. current in 
England in 1427. See Chronicon Preciosum. 

upy, neat, decent. Dol Tear-sheet calls Falstaff, * thou 
whereson little ¢ydye Bartholomew Boar-pig.” Hen. IV. p. 
uu. Act 2. 
TinE, fo light. As, tine the candle. Thus Milton, 


; -* as late the clouds 
Justling, or push’d with winds, rude in their shock, 
Tine the slant lightning.” 


. Par. L. B. X. 1. 1073, 





Tine, fo shut.. Verstegan gives, “ betened, hedgéd about,” 
in. big list of old English words; and adds, ‘“‘ We use yet in 
some, parts-of England to say tyming for hedging.” “Antis 

wities, ed. 4to, 1634, p. 210. In Somerset an inclosed 
geld is frequently called a ¢¢ning, in opposition to a down or 
open ¢ommon. 
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Twity. Perhaps a corruption of foily.—Certainly; for 
toil is always pronounced by the Western rustics fwile; 
spoil, spwile, &c. 

: TuTT-work. From the French tout, This is, probably, 
the true etymology; at least,’ it coincides with the notion 
which I have always entertained of its derivation; and it may 
be remarked, that such of our old provincial words as are 
not Saxon come for the most part from the French. There 
are very few among them, I believe, which are mere barba- 
rous inventidns, devoid of any signification; as'some authors 
are fond of representing them, Many, doubtless, are so 
corrupted, that it is difficult, if not impossible, to trace 
them to their genuine original; but, to say that such an 
original does not, or did not, exist, is not only to draw an 
undue inference, but also to make an assertion in itself ex- 
tremely improbable. , 


Yours, &c, 
1793, Dec. 
1794, Feb, fi. 2. 
CIX. Critique on Virgil. , 
Mr. URBAN, Jan. 3.” 


AT the conclusion of that stoical system of philosophy, 
concerning the origin and rotation of mankind (a sort of me- 
tempsychosis different from the Pythagorean and Indian), 
delivered by the good Anchises, we have these lines: 


Has omnes, ubi mille rotam volvere per annos, 
Lethzum ad fluvium deus evocat agmine magno, 
Scilicet immemores supera ut convexa revisant, 


Rursus et incipiant in corpora velle reverti. 
fin. VI. 748. 


but, in my opinion, the two last lines have, by some means, 
been transposed, and the ut and et have consequently 
changed places; and the forgetfulness, induced by the 
River Zethe, should extend as well to the torments they had 
seen and suffered in the shades below as to their being re- 
borri with any innate notions or ideas of what they had known 
in their former state of existence here. Their desire of re- 
nascence should therefore take place before we are told of 
their being to be born without any remembrance. And 4617 


would read, , ; 
Bh 3 
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Has omnes, ubi mille rotam volvere per annos, 
Letheum ad fluvium deus evocat agmine magno, 
Rursus ut incipiant in corpora velle reverti, 
Scilicet immemores supera et convexa revisant. 


A kimilar transposition has, I think, also happened in y, 
567, of this same hook, where of that sovereign judge Rha- 
damanthus, it is said, 


Castigatque auditque dolos; sybigitque fateri, &c. 


but, stern and severe as this judge is supposed to be, he must 
nevertheless have been just, to intitle Him to his office; and 
yet it would be highly absurd and cruel in him, and extremely 
unjust, to punish a person before he had heard the cause, 
as Servius notes, and therefore would read it thus: 


Audit, castigatque, dolos; subigitque fateri, &c. ° 


for then, indeed, if, after the conviction, the criminal should 
be made by torture, or any other means, to confess his guilt, 
there would be nothing much to be blamed, in respect ta 
injystice, or wantonness of cruelty. However, it must be 
owned at last, that the common order of the words is ancient, 
as appears from Servius, 


3794, Jan. L. E, 


CX. Solecisms in the Works of English Authors, 


Mr. Urban, : July 16. 


Ir is well know that the ancient Greeks and Romans took 
infinite pains to improve their respective languages. We 
have many remarkable instances of their labours to this 
efiect in the writings of Dionysius of Halicarnassus, the 
thor who passes under the name of Demetrius Phalereus, 
icero, Quinctilian, Aulus.Gellius, and others, The English 
reader will be surprised to see with what exactness they 
measured their ‘periods, analyzed their phrases, arranged 
their words, determined the length of their syllables, and 
svoided all hargh elementary sounds, ip order to give grace ° 
and harmony to thei compositions. To this refinement we 
may, ie great measure, ascribe that inexpreSsible charm, . 
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which everyman of taste and learning discovers in sonie of 
the classics, and which is not to be found in thre, generality of 
modern compositions. : 

Such an attention to propriety and elegance of style is of 
the greatest importance, as no production can be read with 
pleasure, or transmitted to posterity with applause, if it is 
defective in this respect. It should likewise be considered, 
that the literary character of a nation vill always depend on 
the accuracy and elegance of its publicatigns. 

Since the beginning of the present century the English 
language has been much improved and refined. Several 
able writers have examined its principles, and pointed out 
its beauties and defects, with a critical and philosophical in- 
vestigation. 

I must, however, observe, that many enormous solecisms 
still appear in almost all the productions of our English 
writers, such as, 

You was. This expression sometimes o&curs in books, is 
often heard in conversation, and frequently echoes through 
the caverns of Westminster-hall. ‘The nominative case is 
the second person plural; and the verb, to which it is united, 
is the first or the third person singular. . 

More or most unwersal. Its success was not more univer- 
sal, Gibbon, vol. II. p.357. Money is the most universal 
incitement of human industry, id. vol. I. p. 356; vol. IH. p, 
66, &c. Company’ more universally acceptable, Zeluco, 
vol I. p. 398. That which pleases most universally is reli- 
gion, Blair’s Serm. vol. II. p. 168. What is universal cannot 
admit of augmentation. 

Of all others. The profession, of adl others, for which he 
was the fittest. Zeluco, vol. I. pp. 75, 110. ‘The most pre- 
cious of all others. Anachar. vol, III. p. 288. It is that spe- 
cies of goodness, with which, of all others, we are best ac- 
quainted. Blair's Serm. yol. II. p. 129. To collect a dictio-. 
nary seems a work, of ad/ others, least practicable mh a state 
of blindness. Johnson’s Life of Milton, p. 169. This ex- 
pression resembles the following absurdity in Milton. 


‘¢ Adam,. the goodliest man of men since born 
His sans; the tairest of her daughters Eve.” ; 
B. iv. 323. 
3 I would not sted t to ening soe gel gia erp have 
one, leading, that this is a e of speech, or a poctie 
‘cewtes Cwegiid ouher say stip Horace, it is one of the 
BO4 : 
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,  Macule, quas aut incuria fudit, 
Aut humana parum cavit natura.” 


Ar. P. 352, 


No apology, however, can be made for the foregoing ex- 
pression in prose. 

Either side. Either sex and every age was engaged in 
the pursuits of industry. Gibbon, vol. I. 452. He retired 
with a multitude of captives of either sex, ib. IV. 281. Filled 
with a great. number of persons of either sex. Ib. vol. II. 
324: alibi passim. ‘In that violent conflict of parties he 
[Edward mel had a prologue and epilogue from the first 
wits on either side.” Johnson's Lives, vol. iL. p. 248. Euzther 
signifies only the one or the other; and is improperly used 
instead of each in the singular number, or doth in the plural. 

We meet with innumerable writers who talk of looking 
into the womb of Time. But this expression suggests a 
grose and indelicate idea, and is in itself absurd ; for, Time, 
according to the mythologists, is an old fellow, the Chro- 
nos or Saturn of the ancients, and consequently bas no womb. 
All personifications ought to be consistent. 

An accusative or objective case after a passive participle. 
He [Thomson] was taught the common rudiments of learn- 
ing. Johnson’s Lives, vol. 1V. p. 252. He [Watts] was 
taught Latin by Mr. Pinhorne. Ib. p. 278. , He [Milton] was 
,offered the continuance of his employment. Ib. vol. I. 183. 
Thus I have been told the story. Telem. vol. I. p. 92, edit. 
1795. It would be better to say, he was instructed in the 
rudiments of learning; he learned Latin under the tuition of 
Mr. Pinhorne; the king, or the ministry, offered to continue 
him in his former employment; thus I have heard the story; 
or, thus I have been informed. The author of these remarks 
has observed, with regret, the last of these expressions in a 
translation, which he wished to give the public in an unex- 
ceptionable style. But he has been long convinced, that no 
work was ever published without some inadvertencies of the 
author and printer. 

Two highwaymen were hung this morning. This is a com- 
mon vulgarism. We should rather say, two highwaymen 
were hanged. This verb should be used in the regular form, 
when it signifies to execute, and in the irregular, when it de- 
notes only suspension: as, he was hanged, and afterwards 
Aung in chains. 

The eldest of the two. Her eldest son Esau, Gen. xxvii. 
15. When only éwo'things are mentioned, there cannot he 
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what grammarians sometimes call the ¢hird degree of com- 
parison. In this case we should say, the younger, the elder, 
the wiser, the bctier, &c. 

The conjunction nor is frequently used after an affirmative 
sentence very improperly, in this manner: 

It was impossible that a soldicr could esteem so dissolute 
a sovereign, nor is it easy to conceal a just contempt. Gib- 
bon, vol. IJ. 5. Modern Europe has produced several iilus- 
trious women, who have sustained with glory the weight of 
empire; zor is our own age destitute of such distinguished 
characters. Ib. 32. This treacherous calm was of shurt du- 
vation; vor could the Christians of the East place any con- 
fidence in the character of their sovereign. Ib. vol. II. 487. 
alibi passim. He was young enough to receive new impres- 
sions; nor can he be supposed to have wanted curiosity. 
Johnson’s Lives, vol. IV. 259.’ The poet leads us through 
the appearances of things as they are successively varied— 
nor is the Naturalist without his part in the entertainment. 
Ib. p. 273. The versification is tolerable, mor can criticisna 
allow it a higher praise. Ib. ‘p. 438. By the Spectator it 
has once been quoted, 70r do I recollect much Fae notice 
from its publication till now. Ib. vol. I. p. 77. To put their 
materials to practical use is required an imaginetion capable 
of painting nature; or is he yet a poet till, &c. Ib. p. 235. 
All is veneral and uudefined; or does he much interest or 
affect the auditor. Ib. vol. IJ. p. 340. This ode is by far 
the best Lyric composition in this collection; nor do I know 
where to end it equalled among the modern writers. Ib, 
245, It would, I think, be much better to begin the 
latter part of these sentences without this conjunction, which 
only seems to form a connection, but in reality has no cor- 
responding negative. The simple independent word not 
would be preferable: he does not much interest; Ido not 
even know, «c. 

_ Among other expressions, equally correct and refined, we 
meet with the following sentence in the Preface to Maty’s 
Sermons: ‘nor was he less esteemed than beloved:” which 
is just as proper, as it would be to say, Mr. Maty was a good 
man, nor was he a bad preacher. In this passage the learned 
editors of these discourses have likewise given us a curidus 
antithesis, a counterpoise of love and esteem, adjusted with 
as much care-as the old woman balances her scales in, the 
Nliad. 

I have been more particular in noting this use of the con- 
junction ndr, because it occurs very frequently. But vulgar 
usage can never justify an absurdity. rhe impropriety, I 
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believe, has never yet been observed; and some, perhaps, 
may think the foregoing expressions unexceptionable. | 
shall not dispute with critics who are so easily satisfied. 


3797, July. EUSEBIUS. 


CXI. Addison’s Observation on Virgil’s AcHATES. 


Mx. Unsan, Sunderland, July ¥7. 


IN an Essay on Friendship, No.,385 of the Spectator, the 
good Mr. Addison says, “ I do not remember that Achates, 
who is represented as the first favourite, either gives his ad- 
vice, or strikes a blow, through the whole Enel” 
The learned Dr. Joseph Warton quotes this passage in his 
second volume of Virgil, p. 74*, but says nothing thereon. 
In the 12th book of the Hueid, I find, in line 459, 


¢¢ Epulonem obtruncat Achates.” 


To the character of the faithful Achates, as asoldier, F 
offer this tribute of acknowledgment, not having noticed it 
elsewhere in the course of my reading. 


3798, July. ae ' OLA. 


CXIL Latin Preface intended by Burton for his History of 
Leicestershire. 


Mr. Ursay, Harishorn, Dec, 21. 


THE folowing unpublished original, which I promised you 
in_ my last, being doubtless intended by the author as 
2 Preface to his Leicestershire, which he afterwards changed, 
iuto the published English one, I hope you will think worthy 
preservation in your Magazine. | 


- Ww iil"mous Burton, Lindliacus, Leicestrensis, amico Jectori 
; salutem. : 


abd 
« *-€um in omni genere cognitionis, scientia gntiquitatum 
Hie ae é ‘ . ° ‘ 
AY AY : as 
#* In the third edition, p, 11%, E, 
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rerumque veferum et preteritarum sit dignissima et maxime 
Jaudabilis, tum, ut mihi videtuy, earum conservatio, et ab 
ima oblivione sive interitu yindicatio equam meretur laudem, 
Quum enim ego non ita pridem in libellum incidi qui anti- 
quitates, monumenta, et multa alia notatu digna comitatus 
tess tum etiam paucorum circunijacentium comi- 
tatuum, illustravit, hoc animo animadvertens meo, nil gratius 
quam prodesse mulztis, ejiciens omnem laboris metum, 
acorediendum duxi, quem rudi penna et pennicillo (ut aiunt) 
indocta hic depinxi, et ut nemini ingyatus viderer, narrabo 
breviter, per quos profeci et quorum labore congestus hie 
liber sit. Will’mus Wyrley, patria Leicestrensis, natus, ut 
ipse refert, apud Seale, com. Leic. 4 Eliz, e gentilitiis Staff, 
priundus, et per matrem e familia de Charnels, de Snares- 
ton, com. Leic. homo sedulus et honestus, et studio herale 
dico multum addictus, circa annum 1588, huuc Jaborem sys- 
cepit, nimirum perambulandi et colligendi gqntiquitates, 
arma gentilitia, ceteraque notatu digna, qua in quavis ec 
clesia, locove celebrion infra comitatum Ceicestrensem, et 
alibi forent spectanda, nan sine impensis et labore gravi- 
sepeqae mihi retulit (familiariter enim cum eo egi) se totum 
comitatum Leicestrensem, topographica, historica, et heral- 
dica, narratione, descriptum velle. Quantum hac in re pro- 
gressus est pro certo non habep; vereor enim ne impeditus 
negotiis, vel aliis coactus causis, propositum intermiserit: 
circa annum 1599 profectus est in Scotiam ad regem Javo- 
bum, et, quantum nunc audio, cirea palatium regis moratur: 
sed amplius de instituto suo hac in re pro comperto non te- 
neo. Quocirca quum tam commoda et necessaria sit hec 
descriptio et unicuique perutilis, ego tametsi ex minimis in- 
fimus, ex indoctis indoctissimus, exemplo inductus doctis- 
simi et reverendissimi viri Gul. Camdeni, cui Britannia 
tantum debet quantum orbis Ortelio, exemplo etiam Joh’is 
Nordeni et Ricardi Carewe, quorum hic-Cornubiam, ille 
Middlesexiam et Hertfordiam descripsit, tum etiam exemplo 
ainici mei singularis etunice colendi viri literatissimi et or- 
natissimi Samsonis Erdeswick, de Sandon Staffordiensis, 
quiaccuratissime, quantum unquamaliquis, comitatus Stafford, 
et Cestrie descripsit, opus grande,, doctissimum, Jaboratis~ 
simeque navatum: sed, heu dolendum ! immatura prerep~ 
tus morte, inlucem non edidit sicut in animo esset suo, cu~ 
jus consilii ego testis etiam esse possim; quod opus in. cujus 
nupc fatet manibus jncertum est; audivi nuper, quod pees 
esset Tho. Gerrard, militem, utinam in lucem propediema 
prodiyet in. perpetuam reipublice utilitatem. His-ege, ims 
quam, instigatus exemplis, et his de causis permotus, pro- 
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vinciam Leicestrensem illustrandam suscep!; collegi quedam 
Jaceris chartis, et, qwantum pro tam brevi temporis spatio 
ficuit, antiquitates quasdam enodavi, insienia gentilitia et 
stenmmata genealogica comparavi; sed vereor ne quod mihi 
proposueram ass¢qui non possim; duobus enim fere abhind 
annis incidi in morhum dictum phthisim sive tabem, quo nunc 
afficior, cujus diuturnitate continua, vires corporis ita fracte 
et labefactatee sunt, ut nec mihi facultas studendi, nee po- 
testas jnvestigandi aut scribendi, data sit: interim tamen 
guibus possim viribus operam intendo, ut hic comitatus, 

uia nobilibus prclarissimis, si quis in Anglia alter, et mul- 
tis untiquitatibus refertur, inter reliquds emicet, caputque 
elevet suum, ‘¢ quantum lenta solent inter viburna cupressi.”’ 
Faxit Deus, ut in studiosorum et candidatorum gratiam, 
hanc descriptionem, usque ad summum desiderium, quod 
avide cupio et aveo, perficiam et perfectis partibus absol- 
vam. Interea temporig (amice lector) hoc opus zque acci- 
pito, quod non sine magno labore et sumptu collectum fuit, 
et quantum ego pro virill comprehendere Ossim, Mei incu- 
sie vel negligentia omissum non erit. Vale. 


“ Lindley, 7 Apr. 1604.” 
On the opposite page is the following: ; 


« Collectio armorum, insignium gentilitiorum, tunmulorum, 
et eorum inscriptionum, monumentorum, et cxteraruih 
antiquicatum, in singula fere ecclesia, templo, monasterio, 
aliove loco memorabil, in comitatu Leicestrensi, quas etas 
et tempus ad nos devenire permiserunt, hic descripta, la- 
bore et stu.lio plerumque Willi Wyrley Leicestrensis. 

“ Accessit etiam collectio antiquitatum in quibusdam 
ecclesiis in comitatibus circumjacentibus, caterisque ubi- 
eungue labore predicti W. Wyrley*. 

« Nomina eorum, qui huic cumulo aliguid adjecerunt. 

« S.E. Sampson krdeswick, de Sinden, Staff. 

“ H P. Huinfredus Purefoy, de Barwell, Leic. 

“ W.B. Wiul'mus Burton, de Lindley, Leic. 


. © Wyrley began his survey in 1569. His original MS. containing also many 
¢hoeches in Statfordsiwe, Northamptonshire, York, Rutland, and Warwick- 
‘ghire, +. wow in the library of the Heralds college: bearing the mark V. 197. 

appears also that he afterwards accompanied Burton in his survey of the 
eharches there in the years 1603, 1008, kc. ko V. No. 127, in the sane liv 
heagy, js a fair and beautiful copy of both their labours in this way, with the 
ans, monuments, aud ap.iquities, well drawn. Enrr. : 
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‘« H.A. Hieronimus Aston, de Leicester. 

“;T. P. Thomas Furefoy,.de Barwell, Leic. 

< W.S. Will’mus Smith, Londinensis. 

N. C. Nicholaus Charles, Londinensis. 

“< R.C. Robertus Cooke, Clarentius Rex Armorum. 
N.D. Nicolaus Dethick, Windsor Heraldus. 

«© Edmundus Guntek, «edis Christi in Oxon. scholaris. 

“« T. I. Thomas'Ingram, de Hinkley, Leic. 

“ W. Bel. Will?mus Be-cher, de Gildesburg, Northampt.” 


Yours, &c. 


ww 
n 


\ 4 


S. SHaw, jun. 


P.S. The following original letter (found amongst the 
waune MSS.) may likewise merit perpetuity. 


“To his worthy friend WM. Burton, Esq. at Lindley, these, 


* Worthy Sir, Aug. 5, 1639. 


*‘ I have herewithall safely returned your deedes, which 
I borrowed, with many thankes; but I hope you have yet a 
second course for me of choiser stuffe; for I assure you, 
most of these are not ‘worthy the custodye you bestow on 
them. I was lately at Grendon, where I had sight of some 
evidences of Mr. Chetwynd’s: and amongst them I find the 
covenants betwixt Aliva, the widow of Sir Wm. Chetwynd, 
of Ingestre, knt. and Wm. Purefoy; viz. that William, the 
sonne and heire of the said Wm. Purefoy, shall marry Mar- 
garet, the daughter of the said Aliva, before the feast of 
the Exaltation of the holy crosse next. Dat. at Church- 
waven, on the feast of Bartholomew, 21 R. II. And inthe 
church of -Grendon, in a South window, there are two pic- 
tures; the one of a man in armour, the other of a woman, 
each havinge upon their surcotes these armes, Quarterly, 1 
and 4, Gu. a chevron Erm. between 3 leopards’ faces Or. 
2d and 3d, Sa.onafess Ar. (should be Gu. I thinke) 3 leopards’ 
faces Or. between 3 saltires Ar. Under the nan the same ina 
shield; the scutcheon under the woman is broken. I find 
likewise amongst his evidences a very fayre deede, tie 
seale perfect in greene wax, whereby Win. Basset grants to 
Robert Grendon, in frahk marriage with Emma his daughter, 
totam terram de feodo suo in villa de Houdeby, cum homagio et 

See: 

servicio d’ni Steph. de Seagrave. Amongst others, Tho. de 
Esteley is a witnesse. I take it to be in the beginning of H: 
HII. tyme. The armes in the seale are.these, © piles a can- 
tan varie. I am this morninge goinge to my honoured friend 
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* “ ay 
Sir Chr. Tatton, with whom IJ thinke I shall stay a monihe. 
I intreate you to see for what more decdes or other things 
of consequence you have to fitt me with; and after my re- 
turne I shall be bold to see you. Thus,~wishing you all 
health and prospcritye, doe with my best respects remem- 
bered, rest, at your service, 


‘SW. DuGpaLe, Blanch Lyon.” 


This great Antiquary was also visiting his said friend in 
May preceding, as appears by his neat copy of a curious 
deed before me, thus inscribed: “ Ex autographo, penes 
Chr. Hatton, mila. baln. Maij. 3°, 1639.” It is Robert Earl 
of Leicestcr’s grant to the monastery of Alcester, ia War- 
wickshire, as printed in the Monasticon, tom. L p. 471: 
This copy contains several explanatory notes, by Burton, 
ef places in Leicestershire, &c. 

1798, Dec. ‘S.S. 


CXIJII. On the Authenticity of the Arabian Tales, by Dr. Ruasell. 


Mr. Urzan, Feb. 22. 


HAVING remarked that several of your correspondents 
have solicited information concerning the Arabic MSS, of 
the Arabian Nights Entertainments now in England,-and 
finding my name occasionally introduced with that of Mr. 
Professor White, I sit down to cummunicate what I know 
of the matter, in hopes that the learned Professor, as well as 
others who have it in their power, may be induced to an- 
swer the queries of your correspondent in a manner much 
more satisfactory. 

In a note, in the last edition of the Natural History of 
Aleppo, I have asserted, “that the Arabian Tales, a Thou- 
sand and One Nights, is a scarce book at Aleppo; that, 
after much inquiry, I found only two volumés, containing 
280 Nights, and with difficulty obtained leave to have a copy 
taken. I was shewn (1771) more than one complete copy 
in the Vatican library ; and oue at Paris in the King’s libra- 
ry, said also to be complete.” It may be proper to add 
here, that what is said of the Vatican and Parisian MSS. of 
which I had only a transient view, rests on the authority of 
the librarians. 

The first thres volumes of M. Galland’s translation cone 
tains 238 Nights; in the succeeding three volumes, each 
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story proceeds uninterruptedly. The repetition of the Dia« 

logue between the ‘two sisters at the beginning and concla- 
sion of each Night, which is continued throughout the MS. 
was intentionally omitted by M. Galland, after the first 
volume. 

From the beginning to the 75th Night, with some slight 
variation in the division of Nights, the MS. and the transla- 
tion agree. The story of the three Calenders terminates in 
the MS. in the 75th Night: in the translation in the 69th. 

The story of Sinbad, which occupies from the 70th to the 
9ist Night in the translation, is entirely wanting in my MS. 
the story of three Apples following immediately that of the 
Calenders, and terminating in the 79th Night: whereas in 
the translation, the story of the Apples terminates in the 
93d°Night, on account of the intervening story of Sinbad. 

From the 93d Night in the translation (MS. 80) to the 210th 
(MS. 200) the stores, with little variation, proceed in the 
same séries : but after that there is 4 total deviation from the 
order preserved in the MS.; for, the story of Noureddin 
Aly, which in the MS. is continued from Night 200 to 229, 
does not appear in the French translation till the beginning 
of the 4th volume, and is followed by the story of Bider 
Prince of Persia, which in-the MS. commences in the 229th 
Night, and ends in Night 272. Part of the story of Cama- 
ralzaman, from Night 272 to 281, finishes the MS. while 
that story, in the translation, is found in the 3d volume, 
comprehended in 17 Nights, from 211 to 228. The stories 
caer in the other ten.Nights of that volume are not in the 

iS, 

From the foregoing detail, there seems no ground to 
‘doub: that M. Galland translated from a copy similar to the 
‘MS. now in my possession. “In the conduct of the principal 
Meidents, as well as in the termination of the tales, there 
is no material disggreement. The variation remarked in the 
division of the Nights, and arrangement of the stories, may 
easily be accounted for. 

‘In general, with respect to the translation, no doubt great 
Miberty, in accommodation to French manners, has been 
taken with the original. A reason for omitting the stanzas 
and elegies, which occur so frequently throughout the MS. 
bas been assigned in M. Galland’s Preface: and a few scenes, 
too licentiously described in the origina], have with. propri- 
ety been softened or suppressed: but other descriptions, 
though expressive of Oriental costwne, have with less reaso 
been omitted, particularly twoNights in yol. IT. p. 155. I¢ 
yoay be remarked also, that M. Galland is sometim¢s exu be- 
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rant far beyond the original, and inserts in the narrative 
what is rather a commentary for the European reader than 
suitable to the characters:of the drama. 

Mr. Richardson, in his excellent Grammar, has observed, 
respecting the story of the barber’s fifth brother,: ‘‘ that the 
deviation from the original 1s greater than even a free trans 
lation seemed to require ;’’ a remark which may justly be 
extended to many other parts of the translation, after every 
allowance is ne for variation in the MSS. 

The Ms. from which Mr. Richardson translated the story 
of Aluaschar, must, like mine, have wanted the story of 
Sinbad, the story of Alnaschar beginning in both MSS. in 
the 16ed Nieht; butin M. Galland’s translation (on.account, 
as before observed, of Sinbad’s adventures intervening) it 
begins in the 176th Night. 

Jin a considerable number of separate tales which I collect- 
ed in the East, I find but few contained in M. Galland’s 
translation. Among these are the first eight Nights of the 
Arabian Nights, with this variation, that the fable of the ass, 
the ox, and the labourer, in Galland’s vol. I. p. 25, is related 
by the third old man, instead of a story in favorr of the mer- 
chant, These eight Nights stand under the title of the 
Merchant and the Genie ; but the narrative is uninterrupted, 
and without any intimation whence ft was borrowed. There 
is another story, under the title of the Khalif andthe Fish- 
erman, a fragment much abridged and mutilated, evident- 
ly also from the Arabian Nights, without any acknowledge- 
ment. There is one more, ‘The story of the fair Persian” 
(Galland, vol. IV.) ; which, though rather more full, agrees 
in general with the MS. of the Arabian Nights; but is re- 
warkable on account of its mention of coffee, which I do not 
recollect meeting with in any eid of the Arabian Nights ; 
the genuine tales being probably of an older date than the 
intruducuon of the use ot coffee mto Arabia. 

I suspect, therefore, that this last circumstance, as well 
as some introduced by way of amplification in other places, 
to be modern additions ; and this che rather, from. having re- 
marked that, in copics made from my own MS. the scribes 
were little scrupulous in abridging descriptions, changing 
words and adding decorations, as fancy happened to lead ; 
a icence not assumed in MSS. of serious import, which are 
always carefully compared and corrected. . ; 

In respect to the continuation of the Arabian Nights, pub- 
lisned in 1722, I find, in my miscellaneous collection 
abovementioned, the three first stories in the first volume ; 
the third story in the second ; and the first and thitteenth of 
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the third volume. They are totally unconnected, have 
each their distinct preface, and may very possibly belong 
to the large collection mentioned by M. Galland. On th 
supposition of the French translation being made frdin MSS. 
not very different from mine, the liberty assumed of ampli- 
fication seems to me, on a cu ry perusal, far to exceed 
that of M. Galland in his version of the ‘Arabian Nights. 
Yours, &c. 


1799, Feb. P. R. 


CXIV. Dissertation on Accents. 


Mr. Ursan, Wadham College, Oxford, June 28. 


¢ Qui cavet, ne decipiatur, vix cavet, cum etiam cavet 3 
Etiam cum cavisse ratus est, sepe is cautor captus est.”’ 
Plaut. Capt. A. 2. 8. 2. 


I KNOW few subjects of classical inquiry upon which we 
have attained to less certainty, than the doctrine of accent 
and quantity; and yet there are probably few subjects more 
interesting to the accomplished scholar. Accent and quan- 
tity are generally presumed to be things totally different in 
themfetves; but there are not wanting critics, and those of 
high name, who doubt this complete difference. Accents 
arethese; the acute, and the grave, simple signs of sound; 
and the circumflex, compounded of both. The two first 
are frequently placed upon short syllables without altering 
their quantity. Yet how this should in reality be the case, 
I cannot readily comprehend. 

A short syllable is, by custom and authority, pronounced 
in as short a time as is consistent with distinction of sound. 
If, therefore, a note of accent make any alteration in such 
a syllable, what, I would ask, must the alteration be? 
Certainly not to accelerate the pronunciation. But it will 
possibly be objected, that, though accents do not accelerate 
the propnacistion, yet they evidently increase the tone and 
energy of the syllable. can the tone and energy of 2 
short syllable be increased without increasing the time? If 

learned reader will try the experiment, I believe he 
will find the undertaking somewhat difficult. * 

There are many words in the learned languages of which 

the madern pronunciation appedrs to be scarcely consistent » 


a 


with the rules of quantity. For reasons well known to scho- 
VOL. IL ce 
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lars, the accent cannot with propriety be thrown farther 
back than the antepenultima even in. the longest words. 
This, in polysyllables, will often eecasion the stress or ele- 
vation of the voice to be placed upon those members of a 
word which are‘by nature d¥ position short. —_— 

In the words Pontifecs, Hermione, Urceolus, Filialus, 
and, indeed, all others consisting of a choriambic under one 
combination, accent aad quasety are worse friends tban be-. 
cometh such near neighbours. The following passage of 
Juvenal places the stress of the sound upon a short syllable. 


 Frigida cercumaguxt pign sarraca Bootw.” . 
. a Sat. V.L 93. 


Again, in Virgil*,-we find, . 
. Emicat Euryalus, et munere victor amici.” 
Zn. V. |. 337. 


Similar instances eyery where abound. What shall we 
say then? Does the accent upon a short syllable produce 
any variation in the time? And, if so, in what consists the 
essential difference between accent and quantity”? ‘This is a 
question much easier to propose than tg answer. 

Port Royal Grammar upon the atin tongue, and Dr., 
Forster upon Greek accent, are critics of huexeope 
merit; and yet observe how widely they differ upoa this 
subject. The former says, ‘As accents were invented for 
no other purpose than to mark the tone of the voice, grey 
are therefore, no sign of the quantity t of syllables, 





* How are we to reconcile the following contradictory quantities of thesema. 
verb, from high authority ? J fear we must have recourse te that powerful 
clasaic lever, a licence, to remove the difficulty. 


“ Serideve apes ptero, ct ruptis efiervere aostia.” 
; Goong. IV, 1, 556, 
“Cogaris, pressoque din vtzidere molari,” “ : 
Juv. Sat. V.L 160. | 
$ This rosvoning wppears close and conclusive 3. yet-if we-dxamine it atten. 
tively, we shall discover, 1 think, a latent fallacy. As the profound and ex- 


\ 
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whether long or short; which is evidently proved, because 
a word may have several jong syHables, andiyet it shall have 
but drié. accent; as, on the cotitrary; it inay be composed 
entirely of short ones, and yet, sliall ‘have its: accent, as 
“ Asia, Dominus,” &e. P. R. b. H. ps 354 wt 

The latter thus expresses himself, p. 87: ** No man daa 
read prose of vetse according td both accent and quantity; 
fot every accent, if it is any thing, must give some stress 16. 
the yore upon which it is placed; and every stress that 
is laid upon a sylinble, must necessarily give some extent to 
it: for, every elevation of the voice implieth time, atid time is 
quantity. Oure spore ywere Tove supenerai, wre resoy sywasy yoru.” 
MS. Bib. Reg. hog p. 2. 

To be plain, then, there is much weight in the last argu- 
ment; and the observations of Dr. Forster, although miade 
upon Greek accent, are, in many instances, applicable to 
Latin. And hefe let us not conceive that the present is a 
mere question of words, and therefore undeserving of no- 
tice; smce, upon a just knowledge of the beauties* of 
nuaciation depends much of that exquisite pleasure which 
we derive from polite literature. If we may judge of the 
difficulty of any accomplishment by the rarity of its attain- 
ment, to pronounce Latin is more difficult than to transiate it. 
For one person who can read it correctly, even according to 
present riles, we find about five who can translate it so. 

To what shall we attribute this defect? Shall we say that 
spony Soemer Pe the pronunciation of Latin as a secondary 
and inferior acqnisition, pay all their attention to the cone 
struing of it; as we sometimes meet with great writers who 
cannot spell? But what is more unworkmanlike, or inele- 
gant, than to see scholars by profession stumble at the very 
threshold of the Muses? And herein, I ¢hink, consists one 
advantage, amongst many, of public schools; namely, that 
in such seminaries boys are well grounded in the poor 
of quantity, although by some they have been thought to 
spend too much time upon this pursuit. 

Our rules of quantity give us, accurately enough, the 


* Aa we patitel ted yur chetinental neighboufs by adepting, anne 

1159, ‘te ep Ly pai deposed w nome 
; i $ method rohbun 

Latin, This ec 7 cind vente RAT ted pes unc cmrony 

pr0r 


_ given tothe vowel 4. We aré tla of Miltod, that he affected the forcign 
ick jaa ac | that *“¢6 reed Listid with an Ea- 


3 and was accistomed 6 Observé, 
glish endutis is as ill a hoanng’ af low French.” Lives of the Pouts, tol. 1. 
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portion of sound that syllables bear to each other in the 
two extreines of long and.short; but this knowledge will not 
ive us the general time. They tagch us that twe short syl- 
les are equivalent to ope long one; but can we hence 
coilect, whether the whole movement svas quick ior slow, 
the tone variable or monotonous ?, eo yee 
Port Royal conceives, and with great appearance of pro- 
ability, that the-diseriminating ears of the Romans were 
pot consented with the present arrangemeut of Jong and 
ghort syllables ouly, but that they-had an-iatermedinte mea- 
gure, consisting of a time and half, ypon whieh the aceent 
in polysyllables* often lay. Me farther observes, that there 
was a considerable distinction in pronunciation between syl- 
lables short by nature and short iepace yet As the-matter 
at present stands, it does ,npt appear that learners derive 
any waterial_ adygitage from mere accents. The compound 
Amay indeed be of some service, because it fs mow con- 
nected with quaatity ; byt the grave and the acute agem but 
little to facilitate trye pronunciation. Jn aytagraphs or MSS. 
they are rarely used, and readers find no great loss of them. 
What then, the intelligent reader will observe, do you 
altogether reject she use of accents, so generally received ? 
And would you reduce pronunciatiqn to ong dulé monotony ? 
Certainly net; althqugh | conceive, with submission, that 
accents, as they are how mapagesd, may mm spme cases be 
yugatory, and in some.detriental, I would distinguish, 
however, between the use and abuse of these modern signs 
of sound, and would assign te them their proper merit. It 
is true, I believe, that accents, by encroaching on quantity, 
may enable a judicious Latin reader to introduce some slight 
¢listinction inte the sound of -his voice. But it is also true, 
that they are highly adequate to convey to us any just con- 
ception of the variety, the richness, and the extreme accu- 


* Is it lawful to suggest, without offending Latin ears, that, strictly speak- 
ing, there cau be np such thing as a polysyllabje consisting wholly of short fect, 
Oovreov 9 © OFS 8VOR GO YVROYM 

that is, of fect of equal times? Danaides, Periphrasis, Hominibus, Opiparus. 
In pronouncing a word of many syTliblés, it has bien observed, that there 
must necessarily be some foundation for the voice to rest on; to which point of 
support all the other parts of the svund recur, as to a commoh céatre. Onthe 
other hand, to consider any syllable as absolutely long, which the poets have 
agreed to consider as shert, would be to coutradict thei authority, and to fall 
into fatal heresy. What, therefore, remains ia this mercitess dilemma between 
accent and quantity, but to agree with P. R. respecting the intermediate mea- 
sure of a time and ‘half? Upon these grounds we shall treat our polysyllables 


and cheriambics danzdsomely; and not, like Bays, having introduced them on 
the stage, leave them to get off again as they can. 
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racy, of tone and time, with which the Romans, we are in- 
formed, pronounced their language. a 

It now only remains to consider our first proposition, 
namely, that accents in some cases are nugatory, and in 
some detrimental. They are nugatory, then, when they 
are not of suiticient weight to excite attention, and so teach 
nothing. They are detrimental where they tend to, intro- 
duce confusion into the minds of learners, or lead them to 
make false, quantities. On the other hand, they are useful 
where they come in aid of quantity; they are useful where 
they serve to distinguish one word from another, spelt in the 
same manner, or different inflexions of the same verb. 
They are also useful where they serve to mark prepositions 
and adverbs. : 

1800, July. WENMAN LANGTON. 
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I; The Causes of Dreams. 


Ma. Ursan, Whitby, Dec. 26, 1753. 


DREAMS are one of the most extraordinary phenomena of 
the human frame; they are by some, perhaps, too little, by 
others too much, regarded: some are continually torturin 
them into meaning, and converting them into presages 
predictions, whilst others utterl shohe them as the caprici- 
ous workings of a wanton fancy let loose from the restraints 
of reason and judgment. 

There are persons, and those of no inconsiderable note 
in the republic of letters, who have maintained, that dreams 
are not the creatures of our own fancy, nor the effects of the 
operation of our own minds ; but the suggestions and infusi 

spiritual beings which-surround us. They sy that the 
soul cannot think or act without being conscious of its think= 
ing and acting, and as all the various scenes and adventures 
which present themselves in sleep seem to us to be external 
and not our own production, it is therefore impossible that, 
it should: they urge further, that it is not at all likely the 
soul should take pleasure in tormenting itself, and yet in 
dreams we are often tossed, or pursued by mad bulls or 
wild beasts; we fall over precipices, sink in rivers, and are 
involved in a variety of distresses as exquisitely afllictive 
for-the time they last as if they were real. To the first.of 
these arguments it may be answered, that every thought is 

not attended with consciousness; every one who has bee 

absent, or in a reverie, knows that we often think withou 
refigpting that we do s0; we fall into trains of thought and. 
pr pursue them a long time, without attending # the, 
. about ws, :0r <a the OperMiona.As AN; 
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minds; and if ne are thus unconscious and unreflecting 
when we are aw our anconscioysmess in dreaming, when 
all sensation is suspadded, éuvhe <i be eondered at, 
and can be no objection to the opinion, that dreams are the 
productions of our own minds. As to the other argument 
drawn from the improbability of our tormenting ourselves 
with frightful images, it will have no weight with those who 
consider how apt our waking thoughts are to rove and 
wander, anf that we are sd fad froay having an absolute 
command over them, that, in spite of ourselves, they will 
often run out upon unpleasing, and even horrid and terrible 
subjects, ; 

Dr. Cheyne, I think, somewhere gives us a Jess excep- 
tionable rationale of dreaming: he contends, that all dream~ 
ing is imperfect and confused thiaking, and that there are 
various degrees of it between sound sleep, and being broad 
awake; conscious regular thinking and not thinking at all, 
being the two extremes, and that 1n proportion as we incline 
to waking or to sound sleep, we dream more or fess; and 
our dreanis are more wild, extravagant and.confused, or 
more rational and consistent: And iadeed the Dr. seems to 
hevetruly etplained the phenomenon in every respect, exe 
cept in supposing the soul mot to think or dream at all ia 
sound sleep, for | imagine that im sonnd sleep the memory 
and reflective powers of the soul are’so: locked up, or rather 
#0‘ clouded ana impeded by the indisposition. and relaxation 
ofthe bedily-organs, that when we awake we cannpt:recols 
Fect the least traces of the images which: the: soul ‘amuses 
herself with at that yanoture. Although Leannot be of opi- 

with-the celébrated Des Cartes, that extension is the 
emence' of matter, yet I cannet but agree with him, that 
fivight, if not the essence, is at least essential to spirit; 
aiid’ that the soul always chinks, though she is-not always 
cldus of} hor always reflects upon, herthoughta.*: >: 

~ youl: ‘and eing strictly united; mutually affect 
thd wot ttpon each , and we find that the powers:ef the 
souk dré ofere of less vigorous, in ion asthe humours 
éf the body ere healthy or morbvid. A proper tone and 
—) dies Chec o6tt organs!:is thesefere necessary for 
thie perfect exertion and operation of the powers of the soul, 
bear that alas disposition-pf the solids and -finids which 
inelines'te dleepriinpares thietone, relaxes tha whole care 
\ pyeteiek Grid superinduces.b ,cartain claudinem, ia« 

fier digpdittiod piroeetla} the more the .soml: is indiapesedign, 
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as the exertion of the- nobler faculties of the mind: regtires 
more vigorons efforts, so we find that these are the powers 
affected and suspended by sleep, judgment, memory, reé- 
flection, and consciousness gradually ceasing, and the imae 
gination alone being left awake; which active faculty be. 
ing indeed the power of thinking and forming ideas, is not 
to be overpowered or suspended, for the sou! must always 
necessarily think, although she may be so disturbed .or ro- 
strained by the impressions of matter as not to be always 
capable of arranging her thoughts, and reflecting. and 
reasoning upon them.:. The state of the soul in sleep there-~ 
fore seems to me not to be the weakest proof of ber immor- 
tality and excellence. Sleep is justly observed ta be the 
image of death, and this temporary death, we see, does nat 
destroy the power of thinking; the soul indeed seems to be 
deprived of her nobler faculties, but that is only caused by 
the still subsisting union hetween her and the sleeping bedy, 
which clogs and renders her less active and powerful. Bue 
were the death rendered perfect and complete by the dise 
solution of this union, and the soul quite disincumbered, 
then we might expect that she would not only exert all heg 
esent faculties with inconceivable vigour, but perhaps 
End new powers to whieh she ts now quite a stranger. Her 
nobler faculties are impeded by the indisposition of. thé 
bodily organs, and suspended by-her union with them whilsg 
they are in a dead and torpid state, and rise jn perfection 
and vigour accord'ng,as her material fetters less inoumber . 
and sit lighter upon her. “" 
.-da the argument I have considered dreaming in general 
as the effect of the operation of our awn minds, as indeed 
belicye it is, but 1 do hot absolutely deny that dreams may 
gometimes, be suggested by,syperior spiritual beings, The 
properest time for such impressions, or infusions, is certain! 
when the soul is not conscious, nor unger herown command, 
powers suspended, and her most vigilant apd discerning 
eentinel,asigep. The famous Sylla, a map,not.at ell ada 
ta. superstition, gave great credit to dreams; we have 
instances of several extragrdinary dreams in holy writ, and 
we. Gnd al] antiquity paid a great regard te, them. Bus 
such. predictive inspired dreams mpat be very raze, they 


tnyat be also, and consigent, and the impressions 
strong,.and jively,, and therefore, easily distinguishable frome 
others, and not needing interpretatiqa, so bari instany 
qcashould:afiond no pacomragement to a weak and supenitis 
} dean pals d soles 2 pelts idle fancy, thas pisses 
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to the ridiculous and dreaming rules given by Artemiddrus 
and other profound: personages, for the interpretation of 
dreams. « 


fos 


_ 1754, Jon, 


Ii. Joy and Grief in Dreams, why superior to reality. 


'. _Mr. Usnan, . 


THE following speculations may, perhaps, not be thought 
unworthy of insertion in a Magazine, which, in the diversity 
of “its contents, gppears to embrace every possible subject 
of research. 

*. That we are frequently affected ina much more lively 
wianner with joy and grief in our dreams than we ever expe- 
fietvced when awake, 1s a fact sufficiently notorious. “ There. 
is often 2 peculiar glow of colouring im our raptures, and in 
@ur distresses, in these imagimary scenes, which ho power 
of language can describe, nor any situation jn actual life 
fealize. Few persons, I believe, Sir, have ever ed 
through life without making this reffection, Philosophers, f 
know, have endeavoured to account fortis phenomenon 
by supposing, that the soul in sleep, beiff 
froth the 





ie more abstract 
y, is more open to those? finer senstbilities 
which the grossness of our material s either totally ex- 
tinguishes, or considerably deadens, when we are awakdé+ 
but, I must confess, Sir, ‘the errors, the follies, the absure 
Gities, of dreams are such, that I cannot draw any inferencd 
from the mp alnedl etapa of the soul in that state, to ex? 
plain any phenomenon whatever. An- intelligent frierif 
with whom I was couversing on thé subject, has given @ 
wyich more easy, and, as It appears to me, satis : 
solution of the question. “When wé are awake,” says he, 
‘‘.we are néver entirely occupied with the object before'us; 
rhe are posi looking back on the past, or forward to the 
r¢-4-end our atterition .is dlways, ‘in some degred, ‘mote. 
ig vonage nanny $8 rn epetngioriier ara 

in sleep, and foresight are extingn 

we rie solely oceupied with the Object beforerad. Md wee 
vepeive from't 
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in proportion as he is abstracted from the cares of life. -A 
magn rsed in business or pleasure can aever be.a man 
of sensibility. The man of sensibility is, if ‘may say.so,.in 
a state of perpetual dream; he lives and acts in a world of 
his own creation; and attends to external circumstances 
te more than as they coincide with his internal system.— 
e feels more than other men on particular subjects, be: 
cause he feels on other subjects less. The effect of ebriety 
is to make us forgetful of the past, ahd careless of the future: 
in this state we are particularly open to the impression of 
the moment; those impressions are generally pleasurable, 
and a state of moderate intoxication is a state of joility ; but 
we are highly susceptible on these occasions of gricf as wu 
as of joy, and the most affecting scenes I ever, witnessed 
have taken place after a free circulation of the battle. Mad- 
ness, Sir,—that miost dreadful and tremendous calamity 
which afflicts the human species—madness appears often to 
‘arise from excess of sensibility. A nran of high an ace 
feelings is deeply struck with some momentous event; he 
broods over it day and night; his mind at length becomes 
totally occupied and possessed with this idea ; and we be- 
tiold Hina amaniac. J speak, ~ir, from observation. That 
there are“in madness joys which none but madmen know", 
has been affirmed by one who was not unacquainted wigh 
the sensations of that frightful malady ; and'I believe hug. 
There appear, too, to be sorrows a anguish in that spate, 
which no sound imagination can conceive. a 
ill not at present, Mr. Urban, occupy any more of 
your time. The subject on which I have touched, appears 
tO me as a matter of mere curiosity, extremely inferesting ; 
if you and your readers should be of the same opinion, | may 
possibly resume it on some future occasion. 


yoo Yours, &c. 


# “ r] ¢ 
1793, May. 7 3 TL G+ 
po a 4 
fi !¢ _orretcone on Meso tate « $e é 
+ SS * : + a a, 
U1. Effects of Imagination on Pregnant Women didproved: tne 
Letter from an eminent Physician to,s marned Lady. 
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- «Mapa, - 
YOU remember how much"! “asigilighed_ you, se other 
day, by calling in question the wonderful effects of the sma- 
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notorious a fact. You thought it had never been denied, 
thata fright, a longing, ‘and various other passions of the :tio- 
ther, would affect the embryo in such a manner as to produce 
a deformity, or preternatural appearance; 'in some orte part af 
its body. At the same time you declared, how happy ‘ 
would make you, and many other-women, could I explod 
this prejudice, if'it were a prejudice, for'that you ai al 
most afraid to stir abroad, lest some strange object should 
injure your offspring ; and: in'shrort, that the whole terin of 
your pregnancy, was on this a¢count,:a state of uneasiness 
and apprehension. In order, thereforé, to‘ remove’ this 
anxiety, I shall endeavor to demonstrate, that, notwith- 
standing the almost universality of the opinion, it is one of 
the superstitions of ancient times, and has no better anthority 
for its support thah pres¢ription. 

' The histories of monstrous births, where the impetfection 
or deformity is ascribed tosome affection of the mothey, 
are numberless ; and indeed so authenticated, that an ad- 
vocate for the power of imagination will tnumphantly tell you, 
facts are stubborn things, and that all reasoning is sophis- 
try, when opposed to facts : but the answer to this kind of 
argument is, that expériérice shews it is difficnit to ascer- 
ean a fact; and that, when we coolly and carefully examine 
the truth of reputed facts, they are often discovered to Have 
been advanced through hastiness and credulity, and to have 
been perpetuated through ignorance ahd servility. It is 
entirely owing to the fashion of scrutinizing into facts, that 
the artsand sciences have made a greater progress within these 
last two centuries, than they had done the preceding two 
thousand years. Upon this principle, therefore, 1 shail in- 
quire itito the credibility of those histories ; and, iff cati de- 
mronstrate, that they are incredible, vou will then ‘grant, 
that these boasted tauts are either mnocent delusions, or 
downright impostures. ; 

The productions of nature, in the severai classes both of 
living and inanimate things, are not all equally perfect. We 
see in birds, beasts, and plants, every now and then, an ir- 
regular or. pretcrnatural formation ; but when the aécident 
happens to the laman species, an opinion hes. been adopted, 
thet a fright, or some other affection of the mother, in the 
course of /her pregnancy, has wrought the change: i ‘They 
mean, if they mean any thiag, that at the, instant the-mo» 
ther received the impression, the child Was ofthe natutal 
form; but; by the power’ of ber imagination,’ die. structure 
pfithe ‘parts was that moment ‘al “andians i pe 
peatunte either suddenty or graduaity, with which tlie ehild 
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was born. They must conceive, that the infant who is born 
with a large discolouration on any part of its skin, bad, be- 
fore the discoleuration took place, a fair skin: that the child 
who is born with six toes, had originally but five; and agaig 
that the child who,is born with one leg, or one arm, had ori-+ 
ginally two ; and so of every other preternatural appearance, 
whether it be an increase or defect of the parts of the body. 
. Now, Madam, to shorten my letter as much as possible, 
I shall single out a case, from the many narratiyes publish. 
ed in favour of that opinion; and, by exposing the absurd- 
ity of this one example, you will infer, that all the other 
wonderful stories of,the same kind, are equally absurd. It 
has been.alleged, that a lady advanced five or six months 
in her pregnancy, has been so terrified by a beggar’s thrust- 
ing sade the stump of an amputated arm,into her coach, 
that the child, of which she was afterwards brought to bed, 
was born with a stump of an arm, resembling that of the 
beggar. fhe 
Be s9..good to pause here awhile, and consider what an 
pperation must be performed to work this effect. A child 
at the term, of five or six months, is of a considerable bulk, 
and the arm itself not small. This arm must drop off by the 
power of imagination ; there must be no blood Igst to en- 
danger the life of the child, and the wound must be heal- 
ed before the birth. Does not the mere stating this propo- 
sition expose its ridiculousness? I am almost ashamed te 
urge any other reasons to demonstrate the folly of it; bug 
shall observe, for argument’s sake, that, admitting a limb 
could drop off by the force of. fancy, it still would remain 
with the mother, till the delivery; the bones, at least, 
would not putrify and waste away, though the flesh should: 
but it was never pretended, in cages of this nature, that any 
part of limb was found by the midwife ; and, what is also 
worthy. af observing, the stumps of a] such imperfect limba 
ave a smooth skin, which plainly evinces they were, from 
heir first formation, of the same figure; for, had therg 
been a wound, there would have been aiscar, and scars are 
very distinguishable from sound skin. 
_’ Perhapa you will reply, that, in the.instance [ hav: quo- 
ted, they commitied,a mistake who ascried such ag event 
to such a cause; but that, probably, though the power of 
imagination cannot work on the large linbs suc greas 
effects, still it may on the lesser. In answer tothj ; suppo. 
sition, I. must inform you, that the histories of tais kind 
stand upon the same foundation, and are equzlly wel attest, 
ed with any of the others, which may appear kss marvellous 5 
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and if the evidence of the one be ae up, the evidence 
for the rest will fall to.the‘ ground. Besides, Madam, 4 
philosopher will instruct you, that what seems in youreyeslitie 
and simple, is as wonderfal, in its organization, as things of 
a larger scale; that to add a sixth finger, pr a-sixth toe, to 
a child, is as greatan instance of a miraculous power, as to 
add two or three legs, or two or three arms: therefore you 
may be assyted, ali the metamorphoses said to be wrought 
during pregnancy,are equally practicable, and equally true. 

I believe there is no defect more frequent than that of the 
hote lip, and it seldom happens that a woman who has a 
child with that deformity, does not endeavour to recollect 
she eithcr longed for hare, or was frightened by a hare, or 
saw somebody with a hare lip, no matter which. A woman, 
alrcady prepossessed there must have been some such cause, 
is not long at a Joss; her memory, or her prejudice, soon 
furnishes her with a fact, and the instance of this child is 
added to the long catalogue of forgeries and false facts. 

‘Discolourations, or spots on the skin, another very com- 
mon apprarance, are fondly resembled, by some people, te 
certain fruits. J do not mean to enter particularly into the 
consideration of this article ; and should not have mentioned 
it, but te expose the great propensity there is in the world, 
to uphold one piece of superstition by another. You must 
have heard, how mach it is believed, that these spots grow 
vivid, as the respective: fruits they are said to resemble, 
ripen ; and afterwards fade aide toga the winter season : 
now, though the assertion be false, and the falshood very 

alpable, yct credulity has hitherto prevailed qver tristh, at 
east amongst the vulgar. 

The preternatural confi ion of the parts of the body 
is a much more frequent phenomenon than the generality of 
mankind imagine : the deviations on the external garts only, 
are the objects uf their contemplation ; hut anatomists know, 
that the internal partgare likewise subject to the same dis- 
orders. To take one.example out ofa hundred : it has heen 
observed, ia the dissection of a body, that, instead of two 
Lidaeys, nyture has only bestowed one, which she has en- 
larged, and placed upon the middle of the back-bone. In 
this mstance, where the variation was imperceptible, till 
tue death of the subject, [ wil) be bold to say, that the . 
mother nevcr suggested any frights ar longings ag the cause 
of thet effect; and yer the case was as extrmon--—~ ~~ 
Where that plea ig advanced... Agnia, jtihappens t_.. -. .. 
preternatikra. predattions pedye oreally amgngs. all ranks | 

J an every orld, 


“f people, aa part of the world, as‘much ain 


° 
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those who have never pretended to assign a.tause, as 
amongst the credulous, who never want one. If thea we 
grant it to be sometimes an event of nature, why should wa 
doubt thet jt is not always sv? Do we not smile, wi¢gn Sif 
Roger de 'Coverly seriously says, in the Spectator, thit he 
does not believe Mott White had any hand in the high wind, 
which blew down one end of his barn? Storms, we know; 
are events that must and do arise in the ordinary course of 
nature ; and therefore we oa when weak people suppose 
they are sometimes raised by witches and conjurers.— 
Give me leave to say, that it is equally unphilogophical 
to admit, that irregularities in the forination of a child, 
are sometimes events in the ordinary course of nature, 
and at other times are brought about by a cause so 
very disproportionate to the effect: I may justly say dis- 
proportionate, since a kuife and a saw, or a hammer 
and chisel, seeni requisite for the operation, in some of the 
instances f have alluded to. 

{ have before hinted, that not only in the animal, but alse 
in the vegetable world, there is a variety of preternatural 
productions; which circymstance alone should teach us, 
that whatevek be the appearance, that appearance took its 
rise in the very moment of its formation ; since it cannot be 

resumed, that plants are actuated by any perception or 

ncy, as women are said to be: but lest you should tell me, 
this is an unfair parallel, and that you do not understand 
the analogy betwixt Me eect and animals, I shall be 
leave to illustrate what fT have laid down by another consi- 
deration. ‘ 

THose who have been attentive to their poultry, will-in- 
form you, that chickens are as liable to a preternatural 
structure of their organs, as children : this proposition being 

ranted, let us proceed a little farther into the inquiry. — 
he in order to be hatched, is placed under the ben, 
the heat of whose body gives motion to the fluids which 
nourish the chick, till it becomes suffiebently strong to break 
the shell, when it is produced with a claw extraordinary, oz 
any other preternatural appearance, to which chickens are 
liable. Now, in this case, the extraortlinary claw, if we 
take this instance for our argument, must either have been 
formed in the mément of conception, or been added at some 
idd afterwards, when we suppose the hen to have been. 
auiler the inflience of — imagination, Which 

t 


‘then do if you 7 Heat that the chick 
originally framed in this shape, ‘it follows, from the rules 
chat all ‘preternatural births have the same cnust : 
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if-it was not, the fancy of the hen must have operated through 
the shell to work the ¢ffect. 1 flatter myself, however, that 
prone as we are to-delight and believe in the marvellous, 
this is too marvellous and-absurd a notion to gain much cre- 
dit from @ woman of your good sense. But, Madam, an 
anatomist,will tell you, that, considering the nature of the 
communication betwixt the mother and the embryo, it seems 
equally incomprehensible to him, that an embryo should re- 
ceive an impression from the fancy of the mother, through 
such a labyrinth of vessels, as that a chick should, through 
the pores of the egg-shell. 

It after whut J have here said upou the subject of the hen 
and the egg, you have still a secret persuasion, that the hen 
way (in some wonderful manner, you do not know how) whilst 
she is sitting, atfect the chick in the egg, so as to alter its 
frame, know, for a certainty, that eggs hatched in dunghills, 
stoves, and ovens, produce as maty monstrous births, ap 
those which are hatched by hens; which I should imagine, 
proves irrefragably, that the cluch is produced in the very 
shape in which it was formed. 

I hope, from the light in which I have placed this popular 

icce of superstition, you are now convinced it has not the 
east foundation intruth. Jt is not more than a century since 
xome men of learning gave credit to the efficacy of sympa- 
thetic medicines; they believed that sympathetic medicines, 
like other charms, communicated their virtues to patients 
ata distance. Learning, and good sense, have at linpth 
utterly banished this visionary conceit; and I do not @pubt 
but, n another century, the prejudice I have bee Here 
combating, will meet with the same contempt. h of 
letters do even now embrace the doctrine J inculcate; and 
it is to be hoped, that, in a short time, it will be the opinion 
of the common people. 


1764, Océ. Iam, Madam, &c. 


IV. Solution of Optical Phenomena. Part of a Letter from the late 
James Logan, of Philadelphia, to the late Sir Hays Sloane, 
From an ongival MS. communicated by Peter Collinson, Esq. 


IT may perhaps be needicss now to add any thing in confirms 
tation of Doctor Wallis’s solution of the sun and moon ape 
ing so much larger at rising and setting, than ina: 
uitieude; though some -have gone on very absurily,, and 
still go on to-aceount for it from vapours; which] rem 
was given me in my youth for the true camse.ofit | _* * 
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"Yt is true, indeed, that it is these vapours in the atmo- 
sphere alone, that make those bodies, when very near to 
ae horizon, appear in 4 spheriodical form, by refracting, 
and thereby raising (to sight) the tower limbsmore than the 
upper, yet these can be no cause of the othér. Sun or 
moon, each subtending about half a degree, appears in the 
meridian of the breadth of eight or ten inches, to sSme eyes 
more, and to others Jess, and in the horizon to be two or 
three feet, more or less, according to the extent of ground 
they are seen over. 

But if one has an opportunity, as I have here frequently 
had, of seeing the sun rise or set over a smatl eminence at 
the distance of a mile or two, with tall trees standing on 
it pretty close, as is usual in woods, without underwood, 
his body will then appear to be ten or twelve feet in breadth, 
according to the distance and circumstances of the trees he 
is seen through, and wlrere there has been some thin under- 
wood, or a few saplings, I have observed that the sun set- 
ting red, has appeared through them like a large extensive 
flame, as if some house was on fire beyond them. 

Now the reason of this is obvious, viz, that being well 
acquainted with trees, the ideas of the space they take u 
are in a manner fixed, and as one of those trees, subten 
an angle at the eye, perhaps not exceeding two or three 
seconds, and would scarcely be distinguishable, were it not 
for the strong light behind them, the sun’s diameter of above 
thirty inches, takes in several of them, and therefore will 
naturally be judged vastly larger. Hence it is evident, that 
those bodies appear greater or less, according to the objects 
mterposed, or taken in by the eye om viewmg them, ‘and to 
this only is this phenomenon to ve imputed. 

J. Locan. 


Part of a second Letter from James Logan, to Sir Hans Sloane. 


I OBSERVED the ingenious gentleman Stephen Hales, in 
hit’Vegetable Statics, to mention that phenomenon of the 
streaks or darts of lightning in thunder storms appearing 
crooked and angular (1 do not remember his words) as a thing 
unacoeunted for, and therefore guessed at 2 salution of it ; 
but if I mistake not, I sometime since discovered the true 
one, which was this—Having a sash window, glazed with 
bad or waved glass, a sitting about preys iret cutenee 
fram it, one of my people was carrying by window, at 
gome distance fica it a long lath en his shoulder, which, 
through that glass, appeared to ay view exactly in the form 
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that those streaks of lightning are seen, and as thunder is 
generally pictured in the hand of Jupiter. And any one 
with such wavey glass, may very easily make the like ex- 
periment. 

Now it 1s evident that the clouds are generally distinct 
collections of vapours lke ‘fleeces, and therefore that the 
rays of hght through them, must pass through very different 
densities, and accordingly suffer very great refractions, as 
great at Jeast as could be caused by one thin plate of glass, 
which, notwithstanding, will very fully produce the same 
phenomenon. From thence, therefore, undoubtediy that 
appearance must arise; for it is most highly absurd to 
imagine that fire darted with such a rapidity, can from any 
assizuable cause deviate in fact trom a right line in the man- 
ner it appears to us; and this, if duly considered, may pro- 
bably be found a plenary solution. . 


~ 


1767, Nov. J. Locan. 


* 


samen 


V. A surprising Accident which happened to a woman at Cesena. 


THIS woman was 62 years of age, and had been used to 
wash and rub herself every day with spirit of camphire, to 
prevent colds and coughs. On the i4th of March, 1731, in 
the evening, she went up to ber room without any unusual 
symptom, only that she seemed somewhat melancholy. In 
the morning she was found near her bed burnt to ashes, - al] 
but her shia-bones anid feet, and three fingers of one hand: 
the ashes were clammy, and stunk intolergbly. The walls 
of the room, the bed and other furniture, were covered with 
a fine but moist dust, which had penetrated into the chamber 
above it. ‘The cieling was akhnost covered with a sort of 
moisture of a dark yellow colour, which gave a very offen- 
sive smell. ‘Fhose parts of the body that remained were of 
a blackish hue; nothing else in the room was consumed; 
only the tallow of two candles quite melted, but the wick 
not burnt: the blackish hue of the remains of the bady, the 
consumption of the other parts, and their reduction to ashes, 
were evident proofs of a fire: yet common fire can hard] 

reduce so large a body to ashes; for it has often appeared, 
that in great conflagrations, the bodies have been dried, 
scorched, and somewhat burnt in the external paris, but 
not eatircly consumed, 1t is likewise certain, that common 
fire would have taken hold of the bel, the chamber, and 
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even the whole house: besides, ‘there was neither fir® nor 
light in the chamber; and the sph of the air left no 
room to suspect, that there was any lightning that could 
roduce such an accident; because there was not the least 
hole found in the sides of the chamber. It i8 therefore not 
unreasonable to conclude, that this poor woman was con- 
sumed by a fire that kindled within her own body, proceed- 
ing from the oily particles of the mentioned spirits, excited 
by chafing and the heat of her constitution. These are the 
thoughts of Signior Maffei and Father Bellivaga; which are 
corroborated by the examples of powder magazines; for the 
exhalations from the powder, being put into a violent mo- 
tion by some satel cause, have sometimes blown up the 
magazine, without the help of any apparent fire. A human 
Bede hath likewise in it some oleous and saline particles, 
capable of producing a fire: we even find, that the sweat 
of some people, smells like brimstone. Phosphoruses are 
made ot urine, which partly kindle of themselves: there- 
fore, if to these particles of the sen brandy and camphire 
be added, the two ingredients which compose the spirit of 
camphire, their particles, especially by the means of chafing, 
canuot but cause a violent motion in the mentioned particles 
of the blood and other juices, which will produce a vehe- 
ment attrition or rubbing against each other: such attrition 
is capable of producing fire even in cold bodies, as appears 
by the striking of a piece of steel upon a flint, and the rub- 

bing of two sticks against each other: the sun draws ever 

day from bodies, not the most combustible, vapours whic 
produce fire, when pent up in a narrow compass. If we 
cause a quantity of camphire to evaporate in a close cham- 
ber till it is filled with the vapour, and then enter it with a 
lighted torch, the vapour takes fire at once, and causes a 
flash like that of lightning: besides all this, the fermentation, 
of the juices in the woman’s body, may have contributéd 
something to the etfect; for a flame is often produced by 
the mixture and fermentation of certain liquors. The reason 
why the shinbones and the feet were not burnt, may be this, 
that she did not chafe those parts with the mentioned spirits, 
or at least not somuch as the other parts of the body; and 
possibly, she never used the three fiagers that remained 
unconsumed in chafing. The oiliness of the ashes, it is likely, 
proceeded from the fat of the body: as the fire was kindled 
at once in the veins and most minute vessels of the’ body, 
we may conclude, that it consumed-it in a moment; which 
sudden effects could not have been produced by other fires; 
_that were not so inclosed in the body. Some effect of this . 
Dd 2 
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fire was found in the upper rooms, because such a sudden 
heat flies chiefly upward; which was likewise the cause that 
the floor of her chamber escaped being burnt; and that 
none of the furniture was touched: for a piece of paper 
may be drawn suddenly through the greatest flame without 
being sect on fire. 


1736, Nov. 


VL Account of Margaret Cutting, of Wickham Market, in 
Suffolk, who spoke readily and intelligibly, though 
she had lost her tongue. 


i é 
Mr. BODDINGTON, Turkey merchant, at Ipswich, com- 
municated this extraordinary fact to the Royal Society, July 
1, 1742, who thought it worthy of an exact inquiry, which 
was made by Mr. Boddington, the Rev. Mr. Norcutt, and 
Mr. Hammond, a skilful Anatomist, who attested the fal- 
Jowing circumstances. 
April 9, 1742, We saw Margaret Cutting, who informed 
us’ she was about 24 years old: that when she was but 4 
years of age a cancer appeareck On the upper part of ber 
tongue, which soon eat its way to the root. Mr. Scotch- 
more, surgeon, at Saxmundham, used the best means he 
eould for her relief, but pronounced the case incurable. 
One day when he was injecting some medicine into her 
mouth, her tongue dropped out; the girl immediately say - 
ing, to their great surprise, Don’t be frighted Mamma! "twill 
grow again. Ina quarter of a year afterwards she was quite 
cured. In examining her mouth we found not the least ap- 
pearance of any tongue dean nor any uvula; but we 
observed a fleshy excrescence under the left jaw, extend- 
ing itself almost to the place where the uvula should be, 
ebout a finger broad. This did not appear till sone years 
efter the cure : it is not moveable. The passage to the throat, 
where the uvula should be, is circular, and will admit a small 
nutmeg. She performed the swallowing of solids and liquids 
as well as we could: she discoursed as wc ¢. as other persaris 
do, but with a litle tone through the nose: letters and syl- 
‘Jehtes she pronounced tery articulatel ys and vowels rfectly : 
_ gs also those consonants that require most the help of the 
tangve, d, |, t, r, 0. She read to us in a book distinctly, 
sung very prettily. What is still niore wonderful, not- 
swithtanding bet loss of this n, she distinguishes all tastes 
very nicely, To this may be the sdttéstd- 
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tion of Mr. Dennis, tobacconist, in Aldersgate street, who 
has known her many yéars, and upon frequent inspections 
had found the case, before recited, true. Some few instances 
of the like nature have occurred, particularly one related b 
Tulpius, of a man he himself examined, who having had his 
tongue cut out by the Turks, after 3 y ears could speak dise 
tinctly. 


To the Author of the Ipswich Journal, 


Sir, Harwich, March 9, 1742, 


J HAVE seen in your paper of the 15th of January, the 
surprising account of Margaret Cutting, df Wychham Mar. 
ket in Suffolk, who, though she entirely lost her tongue, 
when she was but four years of age, by a cancer, yet retamed 
her speech ; waich has likewise been set forth in a letter to 
the Royal Society, who have given so much credit to it, as 
to publish it among their Philosophical Transactions, 

This extraordinary account excited my curjosity to see 
Margaret Cutting, and upon examining her mouth, I found 

art of a tongue, about an inch and half in length, ’and in 
breadth about lhaif aninch. tis seemingly confined by a 
small part of the Frenum; the fore part of the tongue is 
very thin, but gradually thickens towards the O¢esophagus ; 
it livs in an obiique manner, covering part of the Salroul 
Glands or the lett side; those on the nght, for want of the 
common pressure of the tohgue, appear large and bulbous, 
Upon opening the mouth wide, the tongue may be plainly 
observed to meye backward, and as she shuts her mouth, to 
‘come forward; and upon introducing my finger into her 
mouth near to the Ovsophagus, I-could move it either way 
easily. Her speech is very intelligible, but her voice low, 
and she speaks a little through the nose, which is owing to 
the want of the Uvula to help the articulation. 

I have had frequent opportunities of inspecting the mayths 
of several persons, who were taken prisoners by the Alge- 

_yines and Turks, who had their tongues cut out by those 
barbarqus people. One of them, aged 33 years; whom I 
saw some months since, wrote a ‘good hand, and by that 
means answered my questions. He informed me that he 

_could not progounce a syllable, noy make any articulate 
sotind ; thon, gh he had often observéd, that those who suffered 
that treatment when they were very young, were some years 
after able to speak, and that their tongues niight be dbservéd 
to grow in proportion to the iad parts of the body; but 
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that, if they were adults, or full-grown persons, at the time 
of the operation, ‘they were never able to utter a syllable. 
The truth of his observation was confirmed to me by the two 
following cases. Patrick Strainer and his son-in-law came 
to Harwich, in their way to Holland, the third of this month. 
I made it my business to see, and examine them; the father 
told me, he had his tongue cut out by the Algerines, when 
he was seven years of age, and that some time after he was 
able to pronounce many syllables, and can now speak most 
words tolerably well, and said, his tongue was grown at least 
half an inch. The son-in-law, who is about thirty years of 
age, was taken by the Turks, who cut out his tongue; he can- 
not pronounce a svilable, nor is his tongue grown at all since 
the operation, which was more than five years ago. 

I need not enlarge upon the reason of the difference 
of titese cases, which will be easily understood by the skil- 
ful anatomist, and such who are acquainted with the nature 
of accretion and nutrition. 


| Yours, &c. 
1743, Jan. and Murch. T. 0. 


VII. Surprising Instances of the Effects of Music in acute Fevers, 
and for the cure of the bite of the Tarantula. 


Sir, ; 


AS the effects of music in the cure of several disorders are 
oy the curiosity of the public, and may on some occa- 
sions be of great use to mankind; it will not be unentertain- 
ing to your readers to sce some well attested instances of 
this kind upon which the learned may comment at their lei- 
sure, and give us some explanation of the Phenomena, that 
must unavoidably surprise those who are less acquainted with 
the laws of nature. 

The first of these instances is attested by M. Dodart*, 
whose skill is too well known to be imposed upan, and 
whase testimony is qtherwise unquestionable. It is as follows. 
A famous master of music, an eminent composer, was taken 
ill of a fever which daily increased, till the seventh day, 
when he fell into an high delirium almost without any inter- 


® Hist. de PAcademie Royale des Sciences. An. 1907, g» &. 
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mission, attended with cries, tears, trembling, and continual 
watchings. On the third day of this delirium, by one of 
those instincts, which teach animals when sick the herbs 

roper for their cure, he desired to hear a little concert in 
ie room. His physician with some difficulty consented to 
indulge him in his request. The Cantatas of M. Bernier 
were sung to him. On hearing the first notes, his aspect 
grew calm, his eyes lost their wildness, his canvulsions 
quite left him, he shed tears of pleasure, and showed, that 
music had never been so charming to him as then. He had 
no feverish symptoms during the whole time of the perform- 
ance, but as soon as it pa he felt a relapse. It was there- 
fore thought proper to continue the use of a remedy, the 
success of which had been so visibly happy, though unex- 
pected, and by the use of which his fever and delirium still 
abated during the operation; so that music became so ne- 
cessary to the patient, that at night he made a kinswoman 
who attended him, sing and dance, though her concern 
made her yield with payin to oblige him. One night when 
only his nurse sat up with’ him, he obliged her to sing an 
old ballad, which gave him some ease. ‘To conclude, inten 
days by the continuance of music he grew entirely well, 
without any other remedics but two bleedings in the foot, 
the last of which was followed by a strong purge. 

The second instance of the extraordinary effect of music 
in the cure of this disease, is a fact related by M. Fontenelle*, 
who had it from M. de Mandajor, Mayor of Alais in Langue- 
doc, a gentleman of sense and merit. A dancing-master of 
that town, during the carnival of 1708, had so over-heated 
himself with the agreeable duties of his profession, that he 
fell sick the beginning of Lent of a violent fever, which the 
fourth or fifth day turned toa lethargy and held him a long 
time. When this symptom disappeared he grew sullenly 
mad, making constant efforts to leap out-of bed, threatening 
with his head and countenance those who held him or stoo 
about him, and obstinately refusing to speak or’ take any 
remedies offered him. M. de Mandajor, who saw him in 
this condition, took a fancy, that perhaps music might com- 
pose his disordered imagination, and proposed it to his phy- 
sician, who did not dishke the thing, though he objected to 
the ridicule that might attend such a remedy, especially if 
the patient should chance to die in the operation. A friend 
of the dancing-master’s, who was less scrupulous and played 


#¥ Hist, de )’Academie Royale Od Sciences. An. 1708, p. 27. 
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a good fiddle, took up that of his sick friend, which lay in: 
the room, and began to play the tunes he knew he loved 
best. The company immediately took him to be the greater 
madman of the two, and began to chide him. But the sick 
man, suddenly sate up, hke one agreeably surprised, and: 
by his motion endeavoured to keep time with the airs, but as 
he was still held by his arms he could only shew his satisfac- 
tion by his head. However those who held him finding him 
no way furious, by degrees gave him more liberty, till ina 
quarter of an hour he fell fast asleep, and had a crisis, which 
put him past all danger. , 

Let us now see a third example of the force of music,: 
which surpasses the two former in the surprising manner of 
its effects. Few persons are ‘strangers to the Tarantula*, 
and the terrible symptoms that attend its bite ; but the ex- 
traordinary remedy used to alleviate and dispel them js not- 
perhaps so well known. This remedy is music, applied in 
the manner we shall describe. 

. Svon after’the bite of the Tarantula, which causes a sen- 

sation like the stinging-of a bee or ant, the patient finds in 

the par: a very sharp pain, which in some hours is followed 
with atumour. Ina short time he grows melancholy, with. 
a difficulty of breathing, faint pulse, and wild look, and if 
not speedily assisted he loses all sense and motion; and dies. 

Such are the symptoms of this poison. The best and surest 

means of-cure y-t discovered are as follow. 

When the patient is arrived at the last symptoms of bein 
insensible or motionless, a musician tries different tunes, “ill 
he hits on one whose modulation and notes suit the person 
affected, so that he begins to stir, to move his fingers in ca-~. 
dence, next his feet, and at last recovers iis limbs, so as to 
rise and dance to the air, still continuing the exercise with 

reater violence. There are some patients will dance thus: 
ar six hours without intermission When exhausted with 
this fatigue the patient is put to bed, and after reposing 
awhile, he is awaked with the same tune to renew his dan- 
ciag, continuing this method for seme days (often five, six, 


© ‘The Tarantula isa large spider, hairy and about the size of an acorn, its 
eolour various, with 8 eyes and 8 feet; from its mouth arise 2 horns or trunks, 
a little crooked; the tips exceedingly sharp, through which it conveys its poisen: 
it $s foand near Turento,/whedce it takes its mame, and is to be met with in 
other parts of Italy, especially the Isle of Corsica. Those of Apulia are tha 
most venomous, and in general those of the plains are moet dangerous, because 
the air of Calabria is hotter in the plaing than if the mountains, See Hist. 
de FAcadem, Royale Ges Sciences. Am 1702, p 805° 2 2s 
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ér seven) till the patient finds he has no more inclination to 
dance, which is a sign. of his cure. For while the effect 
of the poison lasts, he would, if left to himself, dance with- 
out intermission till he killed himself. As goon as he finds 
himself wearied he recovers by degrees his senses and judg: 
ment, and like one awakened from a deep sleep remembers 
nothing of what had passed in his delirium, 

Sometimes the patient is cured an his coming out of the 
first fit. But if otherwise, he still is subject toa deep melan- 
choly and forgetfulness. He shuns company, loves solitude, 
and if not carefully watched, is apt to drown himself. An’ 
aversion for the colours of black and blue, and a fondness 
for white, red, and green, are some of the odd symptoms of 
this distemper. If the patient dies not in the interval, the 
fit returns about the saine time twelvemonth the bite hap- 
poe and music and dancing must be again called in, 

ome have had these regular relapses for 20 or 30 years 
together. Each patient has his particular specific tune ; 
but in general, those found effectual] are brisk and lively. 
These particulars are well attcsted, and were confirmed to 
the Royal Academy not only by M. Geoffroy, who had in- 
formed himself on the spot; but by the letters of a father 
jesuit of Toulon, to P. Gouye, in which he relates the cure 
’ of an Italian soldier bit by a Tarantula, whom he had seen 

dance for several days successively. 

These facts may explain the case of Saul who found his 
indisposition relieved by the music of David; a case which 
has nothitig in it more wonderful or extraordinary than those 
related. | even think, that the effects of music onthe dis- 

_ ordered brain of a man bit with the Tarantula, has something 
more inexplicable, more incomprehensibly strange in -it. 
Some philosophers have attempted to account for these phe- 
nomena, but the secret causes of them are tuo concealed for 
us to discover, O Nature! Nature! how mystcrious and 
Inscrutable are thy ways! How feeble and Bounded our 
knowledge. ; 

As music has in the above-mentioned instances been found 
to be a very successful remedy in the séveral disorders in 
which it was applied; so,it is not perhaps improbable, that 
it might be found efficacious in other disorders, sucli as the 
bite of a mad dag; especially if a time could be ‘hit upon to 
make the patient dance and sweat. Since the evacuation in 
this manner of the inflammatory fluid-is, according to Dr. 
Mead, the cause of cure in the bite of the Tarantula, the. 
vibrations made on the nerves by tunes rightly modelled, 
operating ag really on the nerves, ap the Lmperium Volun 
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fatis can do. And M. Geoflroy says, ‘the poisonous jrice 
griving the nerves a degree of tension equal to that of some 
strings of an instrument, puts the perves in unison to certain 
tones; and after being agitated by the undulations and vi- 
brations of the air proper tu those tones, obliges them to shake, 


A genuine Letter from an Italian Gentleman, concerning the 


Bite of the Tarantula. 
Sir, 


ACCORDING to your desire I send you an account of the 
effect the bite of a Tarantula has upon the human body. 
} shall only vive a distinct detail of all the circumstances 
that I have seen, having once been instrumental at the 
cure of a poor plowman that was bit by that insect. 

T will not tindertake to give you any account of the Taran- 
tula itself, being sure you are pertectly well acquainted 
with it; [ shall only tell you what has happened in my 
cuuntry, at a carat villase, called La Torre della An- 
nunziata, about ten miles from Naples, where I was at the 
time the affair 1am going to relate happened. 

It was in the month of October, a season of the year when 
all the students jn Naples, that have any relations in the 
country, have leave to visitthem. IT was one of those that 
enjoyed the privilege of visiting the place of my nativity, 
and as I was then studying music in the college of Naples, 
generally (whenever I went into the country) brought my 
violin with me. 

It bappened one day that a poor man was taken ill in the 

‘street, and it was soon known to be the effect of the Taran- 
tulu, because the country people have some undoubted 
signs to know it, and particularly (they say) that the Taran- 
tula bites on the tip or under lip of one’s ear, because the 
Tarantula bitcs one, when sleeping on the ground; and 
the wounded part becomes biack, which happens three 
days after one is bit, exactly at the hour ofthe hurt received : 
aud they further assert, that if no one was to undertake to 
cure him, he would teel the effect of it every day at the 
same hour for ithe lore of three ‘or four hours, , till ait would 
throw him into such madness as to destroy him in about a 
month’s time; some (they say) have lived three manths after 
they.bave been bit; but the latter I cannot believe, because 
it never happens that any man is suffered ta die by such dis+ 
temper, the priest of the pamsh being obliged to play an 
the fiddle in arder to cure them; and it has nut been known 
in the memory of man, that any one is dead of it, but to 
proceed, | 


w . * 


” 
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A poor man was taken ill in a street (as I said before) and 
as the priest was out of the way, several gentlemen begged 
of me to play for that poor fellow. I could not help going, 
without offending a number of friends; when I was there I 
saw 2 man stretched on the ground, who seemed as if he was 
just going to expire. The people at the sight of me cried 
out—pluy—pluy the Tarantella: (which is a tune mhde use 
of on such occasions). It happened that I had never heard 
that tune, consequently could not play it. Tasked what sort 
of tune it was? They answered, that it was a kind of jig. 
1 tried several jigs, but to no purpose, for the man was as 
motionless as befure. The people still called out for the 
Tarantella; I told them I could not play it, butif any would 
sing it, I would learn it immediately: an old woman pre- 
sented herself to me to do the good office, who sung it in 
such an unintelligible sound of voice, that I could not form 
an idea of it; but another woman came, and helped me to 
learn it; which I did in about ten ininutes time, beine a short 
one: but you must observe that while I was a learning the 
tune, and, happened to feel the strain of the first two bars, 
the man began to move accordingly, and got up as quick 
as lightning, and seemed as if he had been awakened by 
some frightful vision, and wildly stared about, still moving 
every joint of his body; but as I had not as yet learned the 
whole tune, I left off playing, not thinking that it would 
have any effect on the man. But the instant I left off play- 
ing,the man fell down, and cried out very Joud, and distorted 
his face, legs, arms, and every other part of his body, scraped 
the earth with his hands, and was ip such contortions, that 
clearly indicated him to be-in miserable agonies. I was 
frighted out of my wits, and made all the haste I could to 
learn the rest of the tune; which done, I played near him, 
J} mean about four yards fram him. The instant he heard me, 
he rose up as he did before, and danced as hard as any man 
could do; his dancing was very wild, he kept a perfect time 
in the dance, but had neither rules nor manner, only jumped 
and runned too and from, made very comical postures, some- 
thing like the Chinese dances we have sometimes seen on 
the stage, and otherwise every thing was very wild of what 
he did; he sweated all oyer, and then the people cried out 
JSaster—faster, meaning that I should give a quicker motion 
to the tune, which I did so quick, that I could hardly keep 
up playing, and the man still danced in time. I was very 
much fatigued, ‘and though I had several persons behind 
me, some drying the sweat from my face, others blowin 
with a fan to keep me cool, (for it was about two o'clock ig 
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the afternoon) others distancing the people that they might 
mot throng about me; and yet notwithstanding all this, I 
suifered a long patience to keep up such long time, for 

layed (without exaggeration) above two hours, without the 
feast interval. 

When the man had danced about an hour, the people gave 
bim a naked sword, which he applied with the point in the 

aim of his hands, and made the sword jump from one-hand 
z..o the other, which sword he held in equilibrium, and he 
kept still dancing. The people knew he wanted a sword, 
because a litle before he got it, he scratched his hands very 
bard, asif he would tear the flesh from them. 

When he had well pricked liis hands, he got hold of the 
sword by the bu die, and pricked also the upper part of his 
feet, and in about five minut¢s ume his hands and feet bled 
m yreat abundancc. He continued to use the sword for 
about a quartcr of an hour, sometimes pricking his hands, 
and sometimes his feet, with little or no intermission: and 
then he threw it away, and kept on dancing, 

When he was quite spent with fatigue, his motion began 
to grow slower, but the people begged of me to keep up the 
same time, and as he could nat dance accordingly, he only 
moved his body and kept time: at last after two hours danc- 
ing, fell down quite motionless, and | gave over playing. 
Tne people took him up and earried him into a house, and 

ut him into a Jarge tub of tepid water, and a surgeon bled 
Fim: while he was bathing, he was let bjood in Gattis hands 
and fect, and they took from him a great quantity of blood : 
after that they tied up the orifices, put him ina bed, and gave 

im a cordial, which they forced down, because the man 
kept his teeth very close. About five minutes after, he 
sWeated a great deal, and fell asleep, which he did for five 
or six hours, when he awakened, was perfectly well, only 
weak from the great loss of blood he had sustained, and four 
days after he was entirely recovered, for I saw him walking 
ga the streets, and what is remarkable, that he hardly re- 
membered any thing of what had happened to him; he never 
felt any other pains since, nor any qne does, except they 
are bit again by the Tarantula. 

This is what 1 know of the Tarantula, which I hopé will 
patisfy your curiosity, and as you are a great philosopher 
(may philosophize as you please. I need not maké any apology 

wimy bad writing, you must excuse it, considering that it 

was only to obey your commands: if you have any ather, 

you may dispose of : 
Six, Youg most humble servant, . 

STEPHEN STORACE, 
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Mr. UrBAN, ; 


We-were lately presented in one of the public papers with 
a letter fron Doctor Cirillo, Professor of Natura History ita 
the University of Naples, to Doctor Watson, #. R. S& in 
which the learned Professor refutes the common epinion, 
that the dite of the Tarantula is only to be cured by music. 
Iremember to have formerly read, with a good deal of surprise, 
the histories of several persons, said to be so cured in the works 
of Baglivi, the celebrated Italian ‘Physician, mentioned by 
the Professor, one of which, if I mistake not, (for I have not 
the author by me)-is to the following purport. The person 
affected was seized immediately after the bite with a heavi- 
hess and stupoy, and in a short time fell down jn a state of in- 
sensibility. Upon this, some of the people about him pro= 
cured the first musical instrument that was at hand, «ud 
played several tunes upon it for some time without effect ; 
till at last they luckily hit upon one, which struck the man’s 
fancy, and raised him upon his legs; when he instantly be- 
gan dancing to it, and continued to do so till ha sunk down 
alae covered with sweat, and overpowered with faugue— 

e repeated’ the same exercise three or four days succes- 
sively, with the same violence ; by which means he at length 
got the better of the poison, and was restored to pertect 
health. 

The account which Baglivi gives of the manner in which 
this very extraordinary remedy operates, is, if I remember 
right, something like this. He supposes, that the quick 
motion impressed by the impulse of the musical seunds 
on the air, and from thence communicated through the ear 
to the blood and animal spirits, gradually dissolves the co- 
agulation which the poison had produced in them; so that 
by means of these repeated vibrations the humours recover 
their original state of fluidity, and now, circulating duly 
through the fine tubes of the vessels that were befure ob- 
structed, enable them to perform again their several func- 
tions. Thus the patient regains the use of sense and motion, 
is rouzed from his lethargy, springs ap upon bis fect, and 
continpes to exercise them, till the great profusion of sweat, 

- which the exercise occasions, eliminates out of the mass of 
blood all the remaining virulence of the poison. Now thoigh 
Baglivi’s reasoning, how ingenious soever, is ill-tounded, 
as he was certainly imposed upon with regard to the facts on 

-which it is built ; yet it is equally certain, that this doctrine 
of the cure of disorders being effected by the powers of mu- 
sic, is no novel notion. We find it mentioned by Macrobius, 
who, in enumerating thé several virtucs ascribed to music, 
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reckons this also among the rest : CorPoRUM QUOQUE MoR- 
BIS MEDETUR. [In Somn. Scip. lib. ii. cap. 3.) And Gellius 
had before him remarked the great efficacy of it in giving 
ease, particularly in the Sciatica ; adding, that Democritus 
speaks of it asa specific in most other saa Nay, he 
mentions a case pertectly similar to that under consideration, 
namely, the bite of the Viper; which he observes from 
Theophrastus, finds an effectual remedy in the skilful 
harmonious touches of the musician : and concludes with re- 
marking, ‘‘So intimate is the union between the bodies 
and the minds of men, and consequently between the dis~ 
orders and the remedies, by which each is affected.” 
[TANTA PRORSUS EST AFFINITAS CORPORIBUS HOMINUM MEN- 
TIBUSQUE ; ET PROPTERFA QUOQUE VITIIS AUT MEDELIS ANI< 
MORUM ET CORPORUM. Gell, Noct. Attic. lib. iv. cap. 3.] 


lam, &c. 
1743, Aug. Q. 
1753,, Sept. : 
1771, Oct. 


VIII. Dissertation on a Poison of the Ancients called Bull’s Blood. 


é 


Mr. Ursa, 


I WAS in great hopes of meeting with something, in Dr, 
Mead’s book, about the poisons of the ancients, on the Ctcuta 
piven to criminals at Athens,* the Bull's blood, &c. but Iam 
disappointed, and I lament the disappointment, because I 
labour under some difficulty in cael to the Bull's blood. 

Some have fancied that by Tavs diva, or Bull's blood, some 
drug might be meant, just as at this day a certain gum is 
called sanguts draconis, or dragon’s blood ; but that cannot 
be the cause, since in some of the instances of persons dying 
by this means, express mention is made of their receiving 
the blood directly from the victim. 

The persons recorded to have killed themselves by drink- 
ing Bull's blood, are AZson in Apollodori Lib I. c.27. Midas, 
king of Phrygia, Strabo, Lib. [ p. 106. Hannibal, Plutarch. 
in Flaminio; and Themistocles, according to various 
aathors, 

We.are bound to understand those passages litecally, for 
the reason given above ; and the question is, whether Bull’s 


i * Plato in Ph. done. : 
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blood be in fact a poison, that the drinking of it should bring 
on immediate -death. I, for my part, apprehend not, and 
I support my opinion in this manner. 

In the first place, it is pretended by Curcelleus, and 
other authors who think Christians are at this time 
bound to abstain from eating of blood, that one reason of 
the prohibition might be, because it is not wholesome. But 
there is no great force in this argument, since, as far as § 
can observe, those who eat blood in the moderate way, that 
Christians’ do, are as long lived and as healthy as either 
Greeks or Jews that abstain. However, neither Curcelleus, 
nor his friends, ever pretend that blood has any thing in it 
of the nature of poison. 

2dly, 1 have heard it said of the Rapparces in Ircland, 
that it is an usual custown with them to bleed the black cattle 
there in the night time, and to carry off the blood for their 
use. No doubt but they take the blood from bulls, as well 
as the other cattle, cows and oxen; and yet we do not hear 
that this blood does them any harm. 

To come to facts, I do not find any instance of peaple’s 
dying this way amongst the Romans, and as to those Greeks 
and Barbarians abovementioned, A’sen and Midas, they 
lived in the fabulous ages, and we cannot, Iam of opinion, 
build much upon what is delivered by authors concerning 
them. Thucydides was aware of the report, that Themis- 
tocles had killed himself by poison, Aéyouos OF vives x ixnoversos 
Gapuand amrodavery avloy, guidam autem aiunt eum sponte etiam 
hausto veneng se cessisse, and the Scholiast very rightly ex- 
plains Qapyday by dpars ravzew; but the author himself de- 
clares, that he died of sume distemper, vorncas 3 tedavta rex 
Gior, morbo autem correptus vita est defunctus, and in this, Thu- 
evdides is followed by Corn. Nepos, upon mature judgment; 
‘De cujus [Themistoclis}] morte mullimodis apud plerosquz 
scriptum est. Sed nos cundem potissimum Thucydidem autorem 
probumus, gui tllum ait Magnesia morbo mortuum, neque ne- 
Gal fusse famam, venenum sua sponte swmpsisse, Ke” Gek- 
hardus has detected, in his note on this place, the founda- 
tion of the report of his dying by drinking Bull's blood, 
namely, that it was owing to a mistaken passage in a play of 
Sophocles’s cited by the Scholiast of Aristophanes, where 
the Scholiast himself remarks, that those autbors err who 
interpret those lines of the death of Themistocles. The case 
of this great man, methinks, is ¢lear enough, to wit, that 
he did rot die by meaus of Bull’s blood, and Cicero accord- 
ingly treats this matter’as a mere fable, espoused by the 

oricians (ce Aun tn Brutus, c. x) As to Hannibal, 
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the case is vet more improbable; he is said to have carried 

ison about with bimin a ring, in order.to be ready whenevet 
a ‘should want it, and that he accordingly made use of it in 
Bithyiua, It is moreover recordéd, that Prussias, King of 
Bithynia, invested the house Hannibal was in, by which 
means, though the Carthagimians had contrived several se- 
cret passages of escape, yet it was out of his power: judge 
then what opportunity he could have of making use of Budi’s 
blood In short, the best authors reckon he died by di- 
rect poison. See Corn. Nepos in Hannibal, and the Anno+ 
tations. 

Something has been said above in relation to the supposed 
unwholesomcness of blood; here I would remark, ‘that to 
make Hull's blood deleterious, and to partake of the nature 
of poison, they “suppose it must be fresh drawn. Taurinus 
guidam [sanguts] recens inter venena est. Plin. xxviii. 9. This 
is very strange, for, in reason, it-must be most innocent 
when fiesh drawn, sinée it is then most fluid, most florid, 
and the least grumous or coagulated ; however, the succides 
above drank it fresh drawn, ~and it produced instant death, 
as the authors believe, for pray observe the words of Val. 
/Maximus, speaking of Themistocles, V. 6. Ext. 3. Zhemis- 
tocles autem, - instituto sacrificio, exceptum patera, taure 
sunguinem hausit, et ante ipsam aram, quasi guada pietatis 
clara vicina concidit, Surely it is very difficult to believe, 
that Bull's bleed should occasion such immediate death. It 
is to ne very plain it will not, for Pliny having observed, as 
whove, that it is poison when new drawn, adds but not at 
fegira, | iat enim sacerdos terra vatecinutura taurt sanguinem 
bibit priusguam in specum descendat :’ but how ridiculous is it, 
that it should be a deadly poison, in one place, and not in 
another? Certainly, if it might be taken safely at A¢gira, it 
might be évery where. 

i ig pretended, that the noxious quetey of Bull's blood is 
owing to its coagulating so soon and hardening, ‘ Zaurorwn 
[sanguts]celerrime cott atque durescit, ideo pestifer potu maxine.' 
Plin. xa, 38. But this is very saconsistent with what the au- 
thor has delivered above, of its being most hurtful when 
first drawn, neither can | thank it will coagulate aad harden 
so soon in an human stomach, as to bring on immediate death, 
as is implied.in these cases, however, sir, | would recom- 
mead it to gentlemen, who have a good hand at makin 
expermments, to the effects of xew-drawn Buli*s 3 ; 
which L apprehend may be easily done, by transfusing is° 
into seme living animals: this, I imagine, must-be the. 
sheftest way of penetrating cither into ‘the apsligname et: 
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galutary qualities of it, and consequently of determining this 
question; since, from its effects. on other animals, much 
may be inferred concerning its influence on the humag 
frame, 
Yours, &c. 


Pau GEMSEGE: 


P.S. It is not meant, by what is said above, to disparage 
Dr. Mead’s book in the least, for it is an excellent perform- 
ance ; and I caunot but admire the author’s magnanimity in 
altering his hypothesis, and making a public profession of 
his former error, in his last edition. In this, I think, he 
truly shews the great man. That envious creature, Dr. 
Middleton, who was always pecking at great men, and Dr. 
Mead amongst the rest, was never capable of any thing so 
noble as this. 


1758, July. 
OO ene ey 
IX. On Promoting the Growth of Trees; 


Mr. Uraan, 


HAVING frequently observed that treés planted in a hard 
Soil have been little bigger in their twentieth year, than 
others of the same kind, planted in a light soil, have been 
in their sixth, I conceived a desire that my countrymen 
should be informed of a successful method of treating such 
étinted trees, recommended by aman of great learning and 
ability in a neighbouring nation, and have accordingly sent 
ou an extract of M. de Buffon’s Memorial on the culture of 
orest trees, presented to the Royal Academy at Paris. 

All soils may be reduced to two species; the clay, or 
hard, and the light, or sandy. In ee to sow in a light 
soil, the ground must be ploughed; an operation which will 
be the more cheap and successful, in proportion as the soil 
is more light; and is the only labour necessary, for the acorns 
may be sowed by a person following the plough. And as 
these soils are generally dry and hot, the weeds, which the 

‘Nollowing spring produces, must not be plucked up, because 
they retain a moisture and coolness, and guard the young oaks 
from the too intense heat of the sun; and in the autumn, when 
the weeds wither, they serve as straw to shelter from the cold 
of winter, and prevent the tender fibres of the root from 
freezing.——In sandy soils nothing more than this is re- 
quisite 3 for the roots of the young trees finding a goil light, 
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and easily to be divided, spread without obstruction, and are 
nourished by all the juices and moisture furrished by the 
earth, rains, and dews, which quickly penetrate the loose 
texture of this ground. 

But in an hard soil, avery different method must be pursued, 
and after all, success is more uncertain. A previous plough- 
ing of this kind of ground is not only useless but détrimen- 
tal the best way of planting the acorns here is with a pricker, 
without any previous cultivation of the soil. The height 
gained by the young shvots the first y ear must be carefully re- 
marked; and it must be also noted whether they have pushed 
out more vigorously the second than the first, and the third 
than the second year. While their growth continues to in- 
crease, or so long as it does not diminish, nothing must be 
done; but it will generally be perceived that, on the third 
year, the growth will be diminished, and sf they are suffered 
to stand the 4th, 5th, and 6th, their growth each year wilFbe 
still less and Jess: and whenever this happens, without having 
been caused by severe frosts, or other extraordinary acci- 
dents, the young tree should be cut down,to the ground in 
the month of March, by which many years will be gained in 
the whole of its growth; for the young shoot, left to itself 
ina stiff and hard soil, ha3 not strength to extend its roots, 
which, too strongly resisted, return on theimgelves: the 
efforts made by the small tender fibres, which are the proper 
canals of nourishment, are ineffectual; the tree, therefore, 
deprived of nourishment, languishes, and its progress is an- 
nually less; but if this tree is cut down, the whole force of 
the sap is exerted on the root; all the fibres are expanded, 
and piercing the’soil with greater force than they are re- 
sisted, open for themselves new ways, and by this accession 
of strength, accumulate the ourshiny vepetative Juices so 
as to produce a shoot, in one year, more vigorous and tall; 
than that of three years growth before it was cut down. 

fn excessive hard and tough earths, after having cut away 
the young shoot at the end of two years, it has been found 
necessary to cut it down again at the end of four other years, 
upon observing it to languish; and this method has on trial 
succeeded so well as to prove experimengally, that cutting 
down young shoots at a proper time is the best and only cul- 
ture necessary to imprave woodland in the highest degree 
yet known ;, and instead of hindering, it surprisingly accele- 
rates the growth of trees, even so as to gain several years 
gdvaptage of those’ that have not been cut. 
: * 4748, May. 
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~ Wandsworth, March 6, 1752. 


THERE are some instances of vegetation that are reall 

amazing; nature seenis in many cases to act lavishly; an 

yet, I believe, it is owing to our ignorance of her grand de- 
signs, when we think so. But to come to examples; Indian 
corn is so prolific, that it often produces two thousand grains 
from one. In the year 1732, one self-sown, or ne ae 
oat-corn, in Mr. John Hope’s garden, in this town of Wands- 
worth, produced six ts large stems, and fourteen smaller ; 
one of which measured, from the root to the top, full five 
feet; and the number of grains they produced, being care- 
fully told, amounted to four thousand, eight hundred, and 
sixty four. The last edition of Camden’s Britannia men- 
tions corn being sown, in a field in Cornwall, after a great 
battle fought there in the civil war time, that brought forth 
fouf or five ears on every stalk. I find in Motte’s Abnidge- 
ment of the Philosophical Transactions, Vol. II. p. 290, that 
one M. de la Pryme having soaked three barley corns, and 
planted them about two feet one from another, they had 
sixty-five, and sixty-seven stalks a-piece from thvir single 
grains, with an ear upon every one, which had about foity 
corns a-piece in them. But what Mr. Digby mentions (as 
we are told in the aforesaid Philosophical Transactioas) is 
scarcely credible, because it so far exceeds all other experi- 
ments, or observations of that nature; that a, plant_of barley 
rising from one corn, which by steeping in saltpetre, dis- 
solved in water, brought forth two hundred and forty nine 
stalks, and above eighteen thousand grains. In Eame’s 
Abridgement of the Philosophical Transactions, part II. p. 
343, we have the following account of a prodigious increase 
from a pompion seek We are there told, that in the year 
1699, a single pompion* segd was accidentally dropped in 
a pasture, in New England, where cattle had been foddered 
for some time; this single seed took root of itself, and had 
but one stalk, which measured eight inches round, and from 
it were gathered two hundred and sixty pompions, one with 


‘ * 

# At is probable that this was that species of pompion, or gourd, that strikes 
ont roots at the joints, which furnivh = new supply of sap to carry on se 
wonderful.» produce, . ee 
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another as big as a half-peck. In the year 1739, my brother, 
John Massey, who then liyed at Sutton, in the parish of 
Beckingham in Lincolnshire, had a turnip, which grew in 
his ground, that, when the top was cut off, weighed just 
twenty-two pounds; it was produced in land that had not 
been dug up, or ploughed before, in the memory of man. 
He had many other very large ones, in the same crop, which 
he had not the curiosity to weigh; and, notwithstanding they 
were so large, yet they were a soft, pleasant, and pood 
eating kind of turnip. J think accounts and observations of 
this nature ought not to be made public for amusement only, 
or to satisfy an idle curiosity; but with a view to show what 
great care divine providence takes in preserving and propa- 
ating (and even sometimes wonderfully) every species of 
ings, animal and vegetative; so that it seems impossible 
that any of them should be entirely lost, notwithstanding 
the great destruction of some, and neglect of others. And 
also, that such accounts may be rendered some way service- 
able to mankind, eanecially to the industrious farmer and 
gardener; who may be prompted, by such hints, to try 
compendious and saving, and consequently profitable, ways 
of raising plants and vegetables, by observing such instances 
as I have related, by soaking the seeds in some proper 
liquid, or adapting and preparing the ground properly. 
7 Yours, &c. 
W. MASSEY. 


P.S. About ten years ago a seed of woad, supposed to be 
voided by a bird, shot up and branched like a little tree, 
upon the chalky bank by the side of the bowling-green at 
Dunstable ; a vegetable not known there; each branch was 
: big as most of the single plants cultivated in Kent for the 

yers. 


1752, March. 


XL. No Central Fire im the Earth, 
Me. Urnan, 


DR. Kirkpatrick conclodes his reflections on the causes that 
may retard the putrefaction of dead bodies, with these words: 
‘The united experience and penetration of our whole spe- 
cies is insufficient to inform us, when, and by what precise 
means, the element, that has tately so often, so extensively, 
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‘and ina very late instance, on the coast of the Adriatic, so 
destructively struggled towards our surface, shall at fast tri- 
umph over every smpediment; and, utterly effacing the arch, 
on which we sport with such confidence, &c.’ ‘By which 
he seems to insinuate there is a central fire, as many other 
naturalists before him have done; but no doubt a great 
nuinber of your readers, Mr. Urban, as well as myself, 
would be glad to be informed by fim, if he pleases, 
or any other genticman of extensive knowledge, upon what 
foundation that notion rests. This earth, at the final consum- 
mation of all things, may doubtless be consumed without 
such an agent, by a comet for instance; consequently that 
catastrophe does not necessarily imply the existence of a 
central fire. And though there may be much warmth, and 
even heat, in the bowels of the earth, and that at the bot- 
tom of the deepest mines, yet I apprehend that those may 
be generated otherwise, to wit, by the mixture and collision 
of certain heterogeneous bodies, as the chymists teach. 
This accidental spontaneous fire, in concurrence with other 
causes, will account for the origin and continuance of vol~- 
canoes, the phenomenon of earthquakes, so far as they are 
owing to this element, the formation of precious stones, 
ininerals, hot baths, and the like nutural appearances. 

It is difficult to conceive howa fire, pent up in the centre 
of the earth, can possibly burn without spiracles, and yet 
we do not find any such. The volcanoes, which bid the 
fairest, are all in general in mountains, and doa not run any 
considerable depth below the roots of their respective hills, 
though perhaps some,little they may, since some as I think 
have been of opinion, though others controvert it, that 
“Etna and Vesuvius communicate under the streights of 
Messina. But what is this to reaching down to the centre, 
or even communicating with that, when the semidiameter 
of the earth is not less than 3440 Italian miles? 

If the volcanoes are not the spiracles of the central flame, 
we know of no other fissures that can pretend to it. Jab 
Ludolphus tells us ind-ed, thatin Athiopia there are ‘im- 
mense gulphs, and dreadful profundities; which, because 
the sight cannot fathom, fancy takes them for abysses, 
whose bottoms Tellczius will have to be the centre of the 
earth.’ If they extend downwards, as far as the centre, we 
are sure there is no central fire; for there is nq appearance 
of flame or smoke in these horrible Avatus’s. But the troth 

is, the mountains of thiopia are most prodigiqua; the Alps 
and Pyreneans are hothing to them; the ais of them 
not declivious, but precipicious, like the cliffs 4 Dover; 
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‘and therefore, supposins an interstice or valley between any 
two such monstrous precipices as these, the effect to an eye 
at the top must needs be most frightful and ghastly, and yet 
it may be justly questioned, could the trial be made, 
whether it waht range any lower than the Jow-water mark 
of the great Athiopic or Indian ocean. There is a perpen- 
dicular opening in the peak of Derbyshire, called Elden 
Hole, which Mr. Cotton plumbed to the depth of 884 yards, 
and the lead still drew; but he could never get the plum- 
met so low afterwards*: but, take 1t at the greatest depth, 
they who are acquainted with the surface of the earth in 
those parts, will bardly think the bottom of this pit sighs be- 
neath the edge of St. George’s channel, on the coast of Lan- 
cashire. But these hideous chasms, as was observed, be 

they never so deep, aiford no flames, no smoke, and there- 
fore cannot be spiracles to an abyss of fire: and as there are 
no vents on the dry land, there can be none in those parts 
of the terraqueaus globe which are covered with water; for 
the fluid would necessarily run in and extinguish the fire. 
Whereupon one cannot ae remarking, that it is much 
more probable there should be an abyss of water at the cen- 
tre, to which the scriptures give so much countenance, or 

a Jerrella with Dr. Halley, than a globe of fire; for if any 
chinks were left at the formation of the earth originally, or 
have since happened by earthquakes, or any other means, 
the water, (and we know that the superficies of the earth is 
every where so far as we poor mortals have penetrated, 
replete with water) would of course rush in and lodge there. 

But what, have ‘the miners nothing to say? truly, very 
little to the present purpose. Heats and damps have been 
accounted for above, and the mines universally, throughout 

the whole face of the globe, are in mountains, it being a 
maxim aniong these gentry that they are never to be sought 
for‘ jn plain champaign countries. Admitting then a shaft 
should sink 200 fathom, it would not pass beneath the high- 
water mark; but the question ought to be put, how far the 
mine has gone below the medium cf low and high water, 
and supposing the excrescences on the surface of the earth 
were all pared off in order to make a smooth and even terra- 
queous sphere, no mines, I am persuaded, except perhaps 
some tin-mine near the shore in Cornwall, have eyen run 
deeper than that term. The plummet, | belieye, has gone 





,* In the ddditions to Camden, col, 593, it is said to haye been ‘plumbed 
$00 fathoms, but that is a mistake, "4 > 
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further towards the centre, than any thing in the world be- 
sides, and yet we are told that the sea isno where above a 
German mile deep, which is almost nothing in comparison 
with the semidiameter of the earth as specified above. But 
how are matters circumstanced in the great deeps? not at 
all favourably for the hypothesis of a central Wre; there are 
no plants, nor any fish, those regions being too cold, as ‘say 
the philosophers, for the spawn of fish to quicken there. 
But perhaps authority swayed most, and the moderns 
founded their notion on the ancient Tartarus. This 1 fear is 
a misapprehension, for Hesiod places it under and not in 
the middle of the earth,* and accordingly our Milton has 
judiciously seated it far without this terraqueous globe. 
These observations, Mr. Urban, are very superficial, and 
are Only thrown out in order to induce some able hand to 
give this question, which certainly merits it, a thorough dis- 
cussion, and it would give me great pleasure, as I dare sa 
it would you, to see it undertaken by some adequate pen. 


J ath, Sir, 
Your most obedient, 
1753, Feb, PauL GEMSEGE. 


XII. History and Culture of Cochineal. 


COCHINEAL is greatly esteemed throughout Europe for the 
richness and excellence of its die: it has hitherto been pro- 
duced only in the Spanish West Indies, but our newspapers 
tell us, that an attempt is now making to produce it in Spain, 
and as the nature and origin of it are not very generall 
known, it is hoped the following particular and authentic 
account of it will not be unacceptable to the public, 


Yours, 


. 


AN. 


t - ee 


4 
It was not long ago believed that Cochineal was the seed 
of a plant; an opinion which probably took its rise from the 
¢ircumstances of its penne found upon, and gathered-from 
the leaves of a West Indian shrub: but certain it ig that 
Cochineal belongs tothe animal, and not ‘te the vegetable 


# Hesiod. @seyor 120, 721, et M. le Clerc ad, ¥, 728s 
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kingdom. The grains of Cochineal are each of them a little 
animal, which, when alive, greatly resembles a wood-louse, 
and from this resemblance it takes its name ; for the Spaniards 
who first brought it into Europe and gave it its name, calla 
wood-louse Cochinilla, These animals do not indeed roll 
themselves up, on being touched, as the wood-lice do, nor 
are the largest of them bigger than a sheep-tick. 

The plant, or shrub, whereon these little animals are bred, 
nourished, and brought to perfection, is called, in the West 
Indies, Nopal, or Nopalera, and is a sort of fig-tree, It is 
indeed rather an heap of leaves than a shrub. After the 
trunk or stem has risen a little above the ground, it divides 
itself into several arms or branches, and the trunk itself and 
its several ramificatians are full of knots: each of these knots 
sends outa leaf, and from the end of that leaf springs another, 
and so on til] the plant arrives at its full growth. Those 
leaves which spring first and are nearest the trunk or branches, 
are the largest: ae leaves are pretty long and not flat, but 
somewhat rounded, or convex, and full of little protube- 
ranceg, and covered with a thin and delicate membrane which 
always preserves a lively green colaur. Its flower is small, 
and like a flesh-coloured ball, in the centre of which appears 
the fig; and as the fig increases, the flower decays and 
loses ‘its colour, till at last it falls and leaves the fig alone. 
When the fig is ripe, its outer skin, or husk, is white, but 
its pulp or substance is of a deep red: it is very wholesome 
and pleasant to the taste, but it tinges the urine of thase that 
eat it, and makes it look like blood, a circumstance which 
has often given great uneasiness to those who were ignorant 
of this property of the fruit. 

* ‘The nopal is propagated thus: a number of holes are 
made in a line, ahoue half a yard deep, and about two yards 
distant from each other: in every hole is put one or two 
leaves of the nopal well spread and stretched out, and then 
covered up with earth, and from each hole there springs » 
new plant. The grounds in which it is cultivated ought to 
be well weeded and kept clear of all other herbs whatever ; 
for they deprive it of its due nourishment. The plants 
ehquid be pruned soon after the Cochineal is gathered, and 
all superfluous leaves cut away: they will put out fresh leaves 
the fdllowing year, and by these means will became more 
strong and vigorous. But itis to be observed that the Cochi- 
nillas which feed upon young plunts, are larger and of a better 
quality than those which are gathered from plants which 
have stood some years. - 

Fhe Cochinilias live upon the leaves of the nppal, and agp 
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fed and nourished by sucking their juice. The juice of the 
leaves is watry and colourless, but these animals in convert» 
ing it into their own substance, change it toa fine crimson 
colour. Qne thing very remarkable is, that the Cochinillas 
do not gnaw nar devour the substance of the leaves, nor do 
the leaves suffer the least perceivable hurt or injury by their 
feeding upon them. It is probable that the little animals 
only suck the grossest juices through the pores of the thin 
membrane which covers the leaves. 

When the Cochinillas are come to their full growth, they 
gather them into earthen pots, close stopped, that they may 
hot creep out: and soon after they kill them in order to pre- 
pare them forsale. The Indians have three different ways 
of killing them, viz. By hot water, by the fire, gee + 
posing them to the heat of the sun. From these different 
methods there arises a great variety in the colour of ,Cochi-+ 
neal, some grains being of a brighter and much , better 
colour than others. But whichsoever of the three methods 
is pursued, there is a proper degree of heat which must be 
caretully observed: when water is used, a sufficient quantity 
duly heated is sprinkled upon them: they who kill them by 
fire, put them into ovens propcrly heated: but the best 
Cochineal is that which is prepared by the heat of the sun. 

In order to have the Cochineal in its utmost perfection, it 
is not only necessary to choose the best method of killing 
and preparing the Cochinillas, but also to know the right 
tyme for gathering them off the leaves of the nopal; but the 
knowledge of this is only to be attained by practice and ex- 
perience, and no certain rule can be pote Rae for it: and 
it is observed that the Cochineal of the several provinces of 
the West Indies is better or worse, just as the Indiang em- 
Ploved about it are more or less skilful and experienced. 

be Cochinillas in several particulars may be compared 
to the silk worms, and especially in the manner of laying their 
eggs. Such of them as are destined to breed, are taken 
from the leaves of the nopal when they are in full vigour, 
and put into baskets well closed and lined with linen, close, 
wrought and folded several times, that none may be lost; 
there they Jay their eggs and soon, after die. The baskets 
must be kept close covered up till the proper season of the 
year arrives for laying the Odchinillas upon the leaves of the 
nopalera. The time proper for laying them upon the leaves 
is in the month of May or June, when the nopalera is.in its 
prime: and when about this time the baskets are opened, 
the Cochinillas appear abuyt the size of small mites, and by. 
ebserving them attentively you may just perceive them move, 
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Ja this state they scatter them upor the leaves of the plants: 
an hen’s egg shell fuil of them is sufficient to furnish a whole 
ant. 

There are severdl things either very pernicious, or fatal 
to the Cochinillas. If strong northerly winds come on soon 
aiter they are laid upon the leaves, they are all destroyed. 
Rains, snow, mists, and frosts, often kill them, and at the 
same time blast the leaves of the nopalera. The only remedy 
in these cases is to warm and smoke them. Hens and some 
amall birds eat the Cochinillas, and so do several sorts of 
worms and insects, which brecd in the places where the no- 

aleras grow. Great care therefore is taken to keep off the 
irds, and to destroy the reptiles and insects which are pre- 
yadicial to them. 

The Cochinillas are bred in the provinces of Ooxaca, Flas- 
cala, Chulula, New Galicia, and Chiapa, in the kingdom of 
New Spain, and also in the provinces of Hambato, Loja, and 
Tucuman in Peru. But although the Cochinillas and nopal- 
eras abound in all these provinces, yet they are not properly 
managed -and preparcd for sale in any but that of Ooxaca, 
end there oniy do the Indians make it their business to culti- 
vate and take care of them: in all the others the nopaleras 
are wild and uncultivated, and the Cochinillas breed of 
themselves without being looked after, and therefore the 
Cochineal gathered in these provinces is much inferior in 
goodness to that of Ooxaca: not that the nopaleras or Coch- 
inillas are of a worse kind, but because they are not properly 
inanaged and cultivated. 

. In the kingdom of Andalusia in Old Spain, there is a plant 
called Tuna, which very much resembles the nopal, and 
bears a fruit like it. It only differs from the nopal in respect 
of its leaves, which are broad and flat and full of prickles of 
different sizes. It is therefore.thought that the tana will be 
as proper food for the Cochinillas as the nopal: and as the 
climate of Andalusia is dry and temperate, and agreeable 
yo the Cochinillas, the attempt to breed them there will 
probably meét with success. 


1733, Feb. ) _ a 


- KILL Experiments on Animal Digestion. 
AIODERN naturalists ahd physicians rest the busfaess of 
digestion oir these wo quéries: «1. Is it the*work of tritars 
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tion alone ? 2. Is it brought about by the joint operations of 
trituration and dissolvents * Experiments alone must settle 
the controversy ; and birds, I think, for many reasons, are, 
of alf animal sabjects, by far the properest to try them upon. 

The structure of the stomach in birds, is as various as 
their outward form. In some it is very fleshy, thick, and 
of a close texture, called gizzards ; others very thin, though 
of a much larger capacity, in proportion to the body, being 
a sort of membranous pouch: in some, the stomach 1s par- 
titioned into gizzard, and membrane; and lastly in others it 
is all over of a middle texture and thickness, between the 
éne and the other. 

The gizzard is the stomach which seems the most favours 
able to the system of trituration. Its thickness, solidity, 
and compact texture, lead us to think it destined to act with 
a mighty force ; and birds that have it are known to swallow 
sand, gravel, and small flints, with other little stones, some 
of which are always found within them. Such stomachs 
therefore seem fitted as mills for grinding and braying the 
grain they eat for food.’ The experiments of the Florentine 
academy, repeated by Redi and Borelli, have further con- 
firmed this plausible notion. Hollow particles of glass, 
which they gave to chickens, ducks, and turkeys, were 
found reduced to a fine powder. However Valisnieri, fa~ 
mous for a multitude of fine observations in natural history, 
and ever ready to oppase pepular prejudices, could not rest 
satisfied in these facts He looked upon the resemblance 
between a stomach an.a mill as chimerical ; he could not but 
think, with a great many others, that a stomach thus capable 
of grinding corn, must also grind itself away. He consider- 
ed the reduction of glass to powder as the effect of a power. 
fal dissolvent, and found proofs thereof in the stomach of 
an ostrich, which he judgéd incontestable. I shall name 
one in particular; he there met with bits of glass perforated 
with a yast number of holes more minute than those of the 
‘finest silver wire plates. 

Having myself experienced how easily small glass beads 
of varjous sizes and silapes were powdered, without at all ex~ 
coriating the gizzard, I caused chickens, ducks, and turkeys 
to swallow short tubes of glass, which were about five lines 
in length, and four in diameter, of which the bore was about 
two lines, These, after the death of the fowls, I found no 
lopger to retain their former shape, for they were all spfit 
asunder lengthwise. They had resisted th perry itis 
actut| updn thei iwaids, from withotit, which must have 
bien prodigivf to hive broken them ; but-they ‘yidldé 
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to that from within, outwards; for it is certain that their 
splitting was the effect of the pressure of scime smalj stones 
acting as wedges against their extremities. No dissolvent 
by any conceivable action upon a tube, could have divided 
it into two nearly equal parts. 

I then got a parcel of tin tubes made, whose small diame- 
ter rendered them capable of sustaining much stronger efforts, 
the diameters of their hollow being, at most, but a line and 
three quarters ; and, to add to their strength, they were cover- 
ed a line and an half thick with solder, which also closed up 
their orifices ; they were about seven lines long. I caused 
a turkey to swallow one of them; to another f gave two ; 
and to a third six at once. When I opened these birds, 24 
hours, and two days after, I could not find a single tube 
whose solidity had ‘60s proof against the force that attacked 
it. That which had suffered the least was grooved from end 
to end on two opposite sides ; must of the rest were abso- 
Jutely flatted, and some of them in part unrolled ; the little 

lates that had heen only soldered to their ends, were 
bocca away, some of them being driven into the tubes, and 
others pushed outwards. 

What a migity resistance must the gizzard have been able 
to overcome in flattening these tubes, and producing the 
other remarkable alterations +n their figure! The result of 
some different trials 1 made upon the hike tubes, may serve. 
in some measure to convey some idea of it: several of these, 
for instance, I squeezed between the cheeks of a vice, by 
hanging weights on the end of the handle; and it required 
about 437 pounds to flatten them as the gizzard Lad done. 

A large nyt with its shell is rey ground to pieces ina 
turkey’s gizzard ; and the recipe for fattening them by giving 
them one or twoa day, js not so ridiculous as may at first 
appear. I have carried the point so far as to force four and 
twenty large ones into a turkey’s craw at once, where they 
might be heard to rattle, upon fillipping the neck on the 
outside ; next morning they were all gone, having under- 

gne the operation of grinding, jn the gizzard. 

.But notwithstanding this amazing force which the gizzard 
exerts, in grinding the aliment it receives, does it not re- 
quire the assistance of a dissulvent? And is nat such a 
one actually to be found there ?—The force of the gizzard, 

eat as it is, has its limits; and I have cast lead in moulds,. 
whose shapé it.could not alter. Into ope leaden tube, left 
open at each end, | introdyced a grain of raw barley,, with 
its huyk on; inte suother a Brain of the parpe bucked, and. 
into a third a grain boiled till it was ready tograck. These 


wh 
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tubes continued at least twenty-four hours, and sometimes 
double that space, ina turkey’s gizzard ; and the experiment 
was repeated divers times :—The grain, whether raw and in 
its husk, or without the husk, or boiled, perfectly retained 
its figure and solidity, without any sensible alteration, ex- 
cept perhaps a little swelling, such as it would have acquir- 
ed in any moist place. 

It is well known how quickly ducks digest flesh food. f 
caused one to swallow several leaden tubes, in each of which 
was a bit of raw beef or veal, of the size of a barley corn. 
When these tubes were taken out of the gizzard, several 
hours after, the bits of flesh extracted from them, were 
found no ways altered either in smell, consistence, weight, 
or colour. 

It is therefore fairly demonstrated, that if the aliment 
were not comminuted in the gizzard, by grinding, it would 
not be digested, since no dissolvent exists there, capable 
of dividing it; and that the comminution it undergoes in 
the gizzard, equal at least to that of corn ina mill, is entirely 
owing to the action of that viscus. I donot however ima- 
gine that a simple trituration of aliments, like corn milled, 
is a perfect digestion: to that, I think, a seasoning of cer- 
tain liquids is requisite; but I have not now time to explain 
my idea, much less to recite the facts on which it is found 
ed: nor have I leisure to remove the principal difficult 
that has been opposed to trituration, namely, that a stomac 
which can divide exceeding hard substances, must destroy 
itself; nor to explain the nature of the seeming callous 
membrane which ines the gizzard ; nor evento say any thing 
of the gizzard of’ a species of [ndian pigeons, armed with two 
mills, thought ‘to be stone, but are really hard horn. I 
hasten therefore to the experiments I have made on the 
membranous stomachs of birds, of a texture differing in all 
respects from that of gizzards. 

he partizans of trituration, believing they had suffici- 
ently proved from the texture of a bird’s gizzard, that diges~ 
tion was effected by it; did likewise insist that it was per- 
formed purely by the same means, in the stomachs of other 
animals, even in the simply membranous, as well as in the 
most fleshy. On the contrary, those who could not he brought 
to conceive how membranous stomachs could be capable of 
grinding, would have it, that, in such, @ dissolvent was 
alane sufficient for the business of digestion; and that it was’ 
also accomplished the same way inthe moxt fleshy stomachs. ‘It 
ig too common a presumption to imagine the laws of nature: 
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more uniform than they really are: and notwithstanding it 
has been well proved, that digestion is done by trituration 
in gizzards, yctit remains to be made appear that it ts browght 
about by the same mechanism in membranous stomachs. | 

Those of birds of prey are the most proper for affording 
us information in this matter, especially as they are of the 
kind nearest in relation to our own. It is true they swallow 
large morsels at a time, without teeth to chew; in which 
they differ greatly from the human species. I was therefore 
desirous of trying them with variously conditioned tubes; 
and this 1 was aware I might do without difficulty, and even 
without taking away the life of any one of these murderers. 

Whoever has looked into books of falconry must know, 
that carnivorous birds have a faculty of readily rejecting by 
vomit, anything that their stomach cannot digest. If they 
swallow feathers, as they very cominonly do, these never 
digest, nor are they evacuated through the passage of the 
excrements, but vomited up. I therefore provided myself 
with a parcel of tin tubes, of about ten lines long, and seven 
in bore. 

A young buzzard of the largest size, from whom | had 
plucked some of the quills of his wings to confine him to my 

arden, was destined to undergo the several trials I judged 

t to be made on the carnivorous kind: and the first that 
was resolved upon was to make him swallow one of the said 
tubes, open at the ends. Their size rendered thein incapa- 
ble of any great resistance, insomuch that they might be 
aqneezed together by the bare pressure of a fingcr and 
thumb. The gizzard of a turkey would not have onl 
flatted such atube, but broken it in pieces. The buzzard, 
then confined under a hen coop, vomited it up, after about 
24 hours, exactly in the same condition it was swallowed, 
without the least distinguishable mark of any friction. it had 
undergone. This experiment, which had convinced: me, 
that if the bird’s stomach had any force of trituration, it was 
extremely weak in compatison of that of a gizzard, induced 
me to satisfy myself forthwith if a dissolvent might net there 
be employed instead of it. I shall mention the precautions 
I made use of in order incontestably .to prevent decep- 
tion. 

At each end of the tube I fastened a kind of: grate, by 
means whereof the iticluded food was secured from:any mo- 
tion which could possibly be produced inthe, stomach;:s0 
that nothing but a dissolyent could.act.upen it. -,Alj,that 
secined bable to doubt was, thet ifcvadinblrent. did reslly 
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reside in the stomach, -whether it might not be in teo small 
a quantity for enougi of it to get into the tube, so as to act 
successiully f 

The very slender opinion that my first experiment had 
impressed upon me of a force of pressure in the buzzard's 
stomach, made me ifnagine that a grating of fine linen 
thread might be sufficient for my purpose; and therefore I 
took a thread, and applying it according to the length of the 
tube, wound it round, so that at every turn it passed over 
the centres of the open ends, and formed meshes, which 
instead of squares, as usual, were circular sectors, pointed - 
at the centre, and widest at the circumference of the ends 
of the tube; yet so close there, as not to allow a free pas- 
sage to any thing more than of half or three quarters of a 
line in diameter. The turns which formed the grates, and 
which, I call longitudinal, were kept tight with transversal 
ones which formed a sort of girdle about the middle part of 
the length of the tube. 

The buzzard which I had made to swallow the first tube 
filled with flesh, and grated at the euds, disgorged it in 
about 24 hours, without one of the threads being broken or 
put in the least out of its place, or any of the meshes stretched 
wider. Assoonas I cast my eyes on one end of the tube, | 
was fully convinced of the reality of a dissolvent in this bird’s 
stomach, capable of itself to effect digestion: for, at-first 
view, I perceived, within, a very soft greyish white paste, 
a little of which I took out with a point of a penknife, and 
squeezing it between my fore finger and thumb found it ex- 
ceeding tender, resembling the finest clay, moistened to an 
equal degree. I could observe nothing cone nor any 
diversity of colour or consistence, that nad the least resem- 
blance of the fragments of fleshy fibres. Having, by degrees, 
| veer it all out, I found there was as much as about half 

lled the tube, and I discovered therein somewhat of a 
slightly reddish substance, which had rather a more solid 
consistence than the rest. It surrounded the remains of the bit 
af beef, and was nearly of the natural colour. The reniaia- 
Mg portiop.of the beet I washed pently to clear it. from the 
rediish te; and then it did not appear to be above an 
eighth part of what. had put into the tube. a 

‘In.making a second experiment I took care to weigh — 
exactly the bit of beef to be inclosed im the tube, which 
waa.more than #7, but not quite 48 grains. - ‘This tube, 
whichi had a grating at the ends, like the first, remained in the 
lmaewzard’s spaniach almost-as long again as any of:the.oshers; 
far jz:was.net réjected in less than +1 or 45 hours. The di- 
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gestion of the flesh had time to be more completely pets 
formed, ahd I made no doubt of finding it so. Upon cut- 
ting the thread and removing the gratings, I looked through 
the tube, as through a prospect glass, and perceived it to 
be above half empty throughoiit the whole length; so that it 
seemed plain that there could not be so much matter in the 
cavity, ay I had introduced. The greatest part I found to 
be a whitish grey pup of a much slenderer consistence than 
the paste of the former experiment. It was indeed liquid, 
and so far,.it is probable, part of it might have escaped 
through the meshes of the grating. 

There was, however, a small portion of the beef remain- 
ing under its first form, but of a much paler hue, and not of 
so firm a consistence. It was parted into three so minute 
morsels, that being washed om gently drained, and then 
weighed, they were but six grains, or an eighth of the 
original. They were so very tender as to manifest an ap- 

roaching dissolution ; for having put them in the palm of my 

and, and worked them tenderly with the top of a finger, 
as witha pestle, they immediately became as a paste. 

In both the experiments, the pap, the paste, and the small 
portion of remaining flesh, had not the least ill scent of 
tainted meat; they only smelled a |ittle faint, but not at all 
strong. 

It was natural to desire to know how far the power of this 
dissolvent could exert itself, whose existence had been 
suthcicntly proved; and if it were capable of acting effecs 
tually upon bones. Those which I first made trial of were 
of the softest kind, namely of a chicken a month old, no 
bigger than a quail. I filled the tube with six pieces, four 
whereof were of the wings, the others of the thighs, cut to 
a fit length tor their reception. They weighed all together 
but 26 grains. The tube being grated as before, I made 
the buzaurd swallow it. It remained in his stomach not 
more than 24 hours; after which, upon taking off the grating. 
and looking for the bones, I could not perceive the least re- 
main of thei. It seemed that they had undergone a quicker 
and easier digestion than the flesh; for there was nothi 
left in the fabs but a little gelatinous substance, most 
which adhered to the inside of one of the gratings. 

Iu another trial I made use of one of the hardest of bones, 
the rib of an ox; two pieces of which I inclosed in the tube. 
There was none of the cavernous cellular part about them, 
but all as compact as ivory, weighing 40 grains. These 
resisted the dissolvent more than the tender ones had 
done; for after 24 hours they had lost but 18 grains, or 
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about Half their weight. Each bone had a small drop vf ge- 
latinous matter at either end, being doubtless part of the 
substance which had been dissolved. That which remained 
under the form of bone, was hard; and these two fragments 
were not entirely dissolved, that is, they were not reduced 
to less than four grains, after being twice more introduced 
into the bird’s stomach. 

The true carnivorous birds, such as our buzzard, feed 
only on the flesh of other birds, and that, of quadrupeds and 
reptiles: no degree of hunger will induce them to swallow 
grain of any kind. Is this because the dissolvent of their 
stomachs can act only upon flesh and bones, and not upon 
vegetable productions? Nature has taught animals infallible 
lessons, such as they most stand in reed of, and which they 
never omit to pursue. It was reasonable therefore to presume, 
and curious to be satisfied, that this dissolvent in the buz- 
zard’s stomach, of such eflicacy upon flesh and bones, would 
fail upon substances of the vegetable kingdom., I have 
already related an experiment, several times repeated, 
which seems to prove it. The thread gratings of our tubes 
always kept.entire, without damage to any single twist. 

The tubes however indicated very easy means of provin 
the power of the dissolvent on vegetable substances which 
seemed less conditioned to oppose it, than strong and dry 
fibres of plants. I gave several tubes, filled with corns of 
wheat and barley, to the buzzard, both in the husk and 
without it, and also boiled. In others I put a bit of the 
crumb of bread, as long as the tube, and stuck with different 

ins. And lastly, one half of another tube was filled with 
esh, and the other balf with corn. None of these experi- 
thents discovered the least alteration in any one grain of 
corn dy the disepivent. All came out as they were put in, 
saving alittle swelling, such as would have been from a like 
continuance in any damp place. The crumb of bread seemed 
to'have been a little operated upon, as though it had been’ 
chewed, but it wae not converted to a paste, as the flesh 
was that,was socluded aleng with the grain. . 

2] have roem to think that the dissolyent can operate but 
litele more, on fruit than gn grain. ,A piece of ripe orang: 
‘ae weighing 29 graipa,.aiter remaining 24 hours in ths 
yamard’s.stanch, came gpotose game appearing only a 
litele amagerated from, the, w it, was, copfined’ in, It , 
tasted somenhat eager: tod chad lost only four grams of its | 
Penns ci ois t  owk oo: i a or De, est 

Dice what waist ibe che, nature of this, liquor, yy en 
helie.powé: on.fesh andl .bogenjas agua regia on gold; aud .. 
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can do no more with vegetables, than that menstruum can 
do with stiver? We can scarcely hope to procure of this dis- 
solving liquor, wherewithal to furinsh variety of trials sufh- 
cient to discover its several properties; but our tubes which 
have stood us so much in stead in exainining into the affair of 
digestion, so fat can supply us as to furnish proof enough of 
ity nature. IJfatube were filled with a sponge, a substance 
which.no bird of prey feeds upon, and which from what has 
appeared above, his stomach cannot digest; it should seem 
»wrobable that it would imbibe the dissolvent. In short, I 
introduced several bits into a tube, taking care not to press 
them too close together, and grated up the ends. These 
the bu.zard swallowed, and rejected as usual. The sponge, 
before 1 was put in, weighed only 13 grains; but taken out 
of the tube it weighed 03. Here then was 50 grains of the 
liquor, wiuich Tl could easily squeeze Into a vessel proper for 
keeping it This experiment suffices to shew that we 
may become masters of a considerable quantity of it. A 
buzzard may be made to swallow two or three tubes filled 
with sponge ina day. But if instead of a buzzard the thing 
were to be done by a vulture or eagle, it might not be difi- 
cult to obtain a good glass full of the dissolvent. 


1753, July, dug. uad Sept. De REauMmuR. 


XIV. The Cause of the Lustre or Resplendency of the Sea-water 
sik in the Night trae, diecovercd and explained. 


THE splendour of the sea-water during the night, hath long 
been a subject of admiration, aud upon the coasts in the 
neighbourhood of the town of Chioggia, it is particularly re- 
markable: at first sight one would imagine be the brilliant 
images of the fixed stars were reflected by the sea, and 
when the sea is agitated by winds, or pierced by the strokes 
of oars, this brightness becomes much mure¢ vivid and copi- 
ous, especially in places abounding with the alga marina, or 
sea weed. This beautiful phenomencn, which continues in 
our parts, from the beginning of summer ti!l autumn, hath 
often engaged my attention, and at length excited an 
earnest desire to discover, if possible, the true cause of it. 
ne fine summer night I walked out upon the sea--hore, 
and after having observed this shining water for some time, [ 
took a vessel full of it home with me. I placed it in a dark 
room, and‘ebserved, that as often as I disturbed and agitated 
the water with my band, a very bright light issued from it. 
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I then passed the water through a very close-woven linen 
cloth, to try if it would still retaiy its splendour after such a 
ercolation. But, notwithstanding I shook and agitated it 
in the most vidlent manner, I could not excite the least lu- 
minousness in it. The linen cloth, hawever, afforded the 
most charming spectacle imaginable: it was covered with an 
infinity of lucid particles; a proof that the water owed its 
splendour to certain heterogeneous shining corpuscles, copi« 
ously disscminated through it. These corpuscles are also 
very numerous upon the leaves of the alga; froin some leaves 
I have shook off thirty at least. 

To the naked eye they appear smaller than the finest hairs; 
their colour is of a deep yellow, and their substance delicate 
beyond imagination. But having a mind to examine thei 
more curiously, I furnished myself with a good microscope, 
and was soon convinced that these Juminuus atoms are really 
living animals of a very singular structure, and, from the 
brightness of their lustre, J thought myself authorised to 
name them marine glow-worms. _ 

These little animals, similar in that respect to caterpillars, 
and other insects of that species, are composed of eleven 
articulations, or annuli, a number which, according to the 
celebrated AMalpighi, is peculiar to the whole vermicular 
race. Upon these annuli, and near the belly of the animal, 
are a sort of small fins or wings, which seem to be the in- 
struments of its motion. It has two small horns issuing from 
the fore part of its head, and its tail is cleft in two. 

I have already observed, that these worms are most nu- 
merous where the alga abounds: upon this weed they ap- 
pear about the beginning of summer, and soon after makinly 
prodigiously, and spread themsclves over the whole surface 
of the waters. It 1s probably the heat of the season that 
causes these animals to lay their eggs, it having the same in- 
fluence upon other aquatic insects, according to the disco- 
veries of the learned Mr. Derham. We learn also from M. 
de Reaumur’s observations, that terrestrial insects of this 
species, shine only in the heighth of summer, and that 
their shining is caused by a particular effervescence excited 
in them during the time of their copulation. 

We read aE shining flies, which in several parts of the 
world, give light to travellers in the hottest nights of sum- 
mer. We are told too that in some parts of the Indies, 
there are such numbers of shining worms, which, in very 
hot nights, emit luminous particles so copiously that the 
bushes and thickets seem to be on fire, But in one respect 
our marine glow-worms ee their lucid brethren of the 
F 
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terrestrial species, for these latter emit light only at a par- 
ticular spot near the tail, whereas the whole body of the 
former is luminous. ‘There is also one further particular to 
be observed, with respect to these marine animals, which 
is, that they do not emit the least light so long as they are 
still and motionless, but the parts of their little bodies are 
no sooner moved and agitated, than they begin to sparkle 
with a very extraordinary lustre. From hence may we not 
conclude, that their shining depends upon their motion, 
and is probably excited by a strong vibration of the consti- 
tuient parts of their bodies, since the luminous effusions, or 
corruscations, seem to be exactly proportionable to the 
briskness and vigour of their motions.  * 

It is to be remarked too, that when one of these little 
animals is cut to pieces, every piece emits a vivid light for 
some time, probably so Jong as the convulsive motion of the 
dying parts continues; for we know that the parts of certain 
fishes and insects will continue to move sometime after they 
have been separated from the rest of the body. 

After this, we need not wonder that mariners and fisher- 
men foretel a storm, or change of weatiner, when they see 
the sea and lakes shine in an unusual manner; for at such 
times it may be expected that these little animals are agitated 
and disturbed more than common. The same thing is ob- 
servable in flies and other winged insects, which are strongly 
affected upon an aEproes alteration of the weather, and 
fly about in great disorder. =~ ‘ 

Many philosophers of the first rank, have imagined that 
the luminousness of thé sea-water, in the night season is 
occasioned by some electric matter.——‘ The surface of the 
sea, say they, yng been exposed all the summer to the 
impulse and action of the solar rays, when it begins to be 
agitated by the autumnal winds, throws out luminous sparks 
perfectly similar to those which issue from electrised’ bo- 
dies.’ But ocular demonstration now convinces us that this 
brightness is to be ascnbed to these little animals. The 
shining of these animals may indeed proceed from electric 
matter contained in them, and a earthy vibration or some 
other internal motion, but whether ut be so or ne, I will not 
uadertake to determine. 


"19733, Nov.” 
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XV. Electricity in Cats 
Mr. Ursan, . 


THE phenomena of electricity, which has so many sur- 

rising properties, seem to be of two sorts, natural and ar- 
tificial ; thre last is to be obtained from all bodies naturally 
susceptible of it, as glass, &c. in which the property lies dor- 
mant till excited to act by friction, or some other violent 
motion. . , 

Natupral electricity is common almost to alkanimals, espg- 
cially those destined to catch their prey by night; cats have 
this property in the greatest degree of any animal we are 
acquainted with; their fur or hair is surprisingly electrical. 
Ifit be gently raised up it avoids the touch tilt it be forced 
to it, and ‘by stroking their backs in the dark, the emanations 
of electrical fire are extremely quick and vibrative from it, 
followed by p crackling noise as from glass tubes when their 
electrical atmosphere 1s struck. It appears to me of singu- 
lar use to animals destined to catch their prey in the dark ; 
they give ¢& sudden and quick erection to their fur, which 
raises the electrical fire, and this, by its quickness rushing 
along the long pointed hairs over their eyes, and illuminat~ 
ing the pupilla, enables them to perceive and seize their 
prey. It would be worth while to inquire whether all the 
wild sort that catch their prey with the paw, are not endowed 
with the same vibrations of electrical fire; the cat is the only 
domestic animal of that species, but such a discovery in the 
ferocious kind, would still be an additional demonstration of 
that infinite wisdom, so easily discoverable in the minutest 
executions of all his works, and so perfectly adapted to a 
proper end. : 

Tam yqurs, &c, 
1754, March. G. 


XVI. Heads for a Natural History ‘of Great: Britain, 


The following Queries are proposed to Gentlemen in the séveral 
parte of Great Britain, where they reside, with a view of obtain- 
ing, from their Answers, a more perfect account of the An- 
tiquities, and Natural History of our Country, than has yet 
appeared. 

1. WHAT is the ancient end modern name of the pati 

and its etymology ? P — 

FI3 
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2. By what parishes is: it bounded, E. W.N. and S. and 
what is its length and breadth ? 

$. What number of hamlets or villages are in it? their 
names and situation ? 

4. What are the number of its houses and inhabitants ? 

5, What number cf people have been married, christened, 
and buried, for the space of 20 years Jast past, comparéd 
with the first 20 years of the register? When did the re- 
gister begin? If there are any curious remarks nade therein, 
please to give an account thereof. 

6. In what manor, diocese, deanry, and hundred, does 
the church stand ? 

7. Is it dedicated to any saint, and when and by whom 
was it built ? 

8. Of what materials is it built, has it a tower or spire ? 

9, What are its dimensions, number of isles, chancels, 
chapels, and bells, and the inscriptions thereon ? 

10. What may the living be computed to be worth ? 

11. Is ita rectory or a vicarage, and who are the present 
and past incumbents, as far Back as you can trace? 

12. Who ts the present ur former patron? 

13. Are there any and what lands belonging to the glebe 
or vicarage ? 

14. If a vicarage, who is possessed of the great tythes, 
what may their reputed,value be, and is any modus paid 
thereout, and to whom? 

15. Are there any and what manors in the parish, and to 
whom do they belong ? 

i6. Are there any vaults or burial places peculiar ta any 
ancient or other familics? Whatare they, and to wham da 
they belong? ‘ 

‘17. Are there any encient or modern remarkable monu- 
Ments, or grave stones, in the church or chancel, &c.? 
Piease to give the inscriptions and arms, if any, on the 
same, if worthy notice, especially if befare the 16th 
century. 

18, Are there any remarkable ones in the church yard? 
Please to give an account what they are. Are there any 
paintings in the windows either of figures or arms? Add a 
copy or description. . 

_ 19. Are there any tables of benefactions or other inscrip- 
tions which are worthy notice, on any of the walls of the 
church, either within or without ? Please to insert them at 
full Jength. 

20. Are there any particular customs or privileges or re- 

ble tenures in any of the manors in the. parish?" 


» 
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21. What number of gentlemen’s houses, farms and cot- 
tuges, may be in the parish? | i 

2%, What ancient manor or mansion house, seats, or vil- 
las, are in the parish? 

23. Is there any chapel] of ease in the pansh, how is it 
supported, and who is the present and late incumbent, and 
of what value may the-cure be supposed to be? 

24. Are there any annual or other processions, perambu-~ 
lations, or any hospital, alms, or scheal house; by whom 
und when founded, and who has the right of putting people 
into them? ' 

25. Have yau any wake, Whitsun ale, or other custams 
of that sort used in the parish? 

26. is there any great road leading through the parish, 
and from what noted places ? 

27. What common, or quantity of waste land may be in 
the parish? 

28. What are the present or ancient prices of pravisions, 
beef, veal, mutton, lumb, pork, pigs, geese, ducks, chicken, 
rabbits, butter, cheese, &e.? 

29, What is generally a day’s wages for labourers in hus- 
bandry and other work, and what per day for carpenters, 
bricklayets, masons, tailors, &c. ? 

30. What is usually the fuel? Is it coal, wood, heath, faurze, 
turf, peat, or what; and the prices paid on the spot? : 

31, What distance is it from antes and the chief towns 
round, and what is the price of carriage per hundred 
weight? 

32. Ave there any crosses, or obelisks, or any things of that 
nature erected in the parish? 

3%. Are there any remains or ruins of manasteries or reli+ 
gious houses? Give the best account thereof yau can. 

34. Are there any Roman, Saxon, or Danish castles, 
camps, altars, roads, forts, or ather pieces of antiquity re- 
maining in your parish; what are they, and what traditions 
are there, or historical accounts of them? =~ 

35. Have there been any medals, coins, or ather pieces of 
antiquity dug up in your parish; when and by whom, and 
in whose custody are they? 

36. Have there been any remarkable battles fowght, on 
what spot, by whom, when, and what traditions are there 
sara Pinkie ? . . 

37. Has the parish given either birth or burial toany man, 
eminent for learning or other remarkable or valuable quali. 
fications? 

38. Are there in any of ae seats in the periah, 
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any remarkable historical pictures, or portraits of eminent 
persons, any curious statues, busts, &c. or other things 
worthy notice ? . 

39, Are there any parks or warrens, the number of deer, 
and extent of the park, &c. any heronries, decoys, or fish- 
eries? 

40. Do any rivers rise in or run through the parish, which 
are they; 1f navigable, what sort of boats are used on them, 
and what is the price of carriage per hundred or ton, to your 

arish ? 
41. Are there any, and what bridges, bow are they sup- 
ported, by private or public cost, of what materials, what 
number of piers, or arches, the length and breadth of the 
bridge and width of the arches? 

42, Are there any barrows or tumuli, and have any been 
opened, and what has been found therein? 

43. Are there any manufactures carted on in the parish, 
and what number of hands are employed? 

44. What markets or fairs are kept in the parish, what 
commodities are chiefly brought for sale; if any of the ma- 
nufactures or produce of the country, live cattle, or other 
things, what toll 1s paid, and to whom, and where are they 
kept? 

45. Is there any statute fair for hiring of servants, and 
how jong has it been established; what are the usual wages 
for men and maids, &c. for each branch of husbandry ? 

46. Are there in any of the gentlemen’s houses, or on 
their estates, any pictures which give insight into any histo- 
rical facts, or any portraits of men eminent for any art, 
science, or literature; any statues, bustos, or other memo- 
rial which will give any light to past transactions? 

47. Are there any and what dissenting meetings in the 
parish, and what number of each sect may be in the parish? 


Queries relating to the Natural History of the Parish. 


1. WHat ig the appearance of the country in the parish; 
is it flat or hilly, rocky or mountainons? es ™ 


2. Do the lands consist of woods, arable, pasture, meadow, 
heath, or what? 


3. Are they fenny or moorish, boggy or firm? 


4. Is there sand, clay, chalk, stone, gravel, loam, or what 
is the nature of ane aoa aes eres 
5. Are there any lakes, they, 


: meers, or waters, what 
heir depth, where do they rise, and Whither do they run} 
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6. Are there any subterraneous rivers, which appear in 
one place, then sink into the earth, and rise again? 

7. Are there any mineral springs, frequented for the 
drinking the waters; what are t ey at what seasons of the 
year reckoned best, and what. distempers are they fre- 
quented for? : 

8, Are there any periodical springs, which rise and fall, 
ebb and flow, at what seasons? Give the best account you 
can, oe: 

9. Are there any mills on the rivers, to what uses are they 
employed? 

10. Are there any and what mines; what are they, to whom 
do they belong; what do they produce? 

11. Have you any marble, moorstone, or other stone of 
any sort, how is it got out, and how worked? 

12. What sorts of manure or amendment do they chiefly 
use for their land, and what is the price of it on the spot? 

13. What are the chief produce of the lands, wheat, ryc, 
oats, barley, peas, beans, or what? 

14, ‘Are there any hop or cherry gardens, and what is the 
priceonthe spot? 

_ 15. What sorts of fish do the rivers produce, what quan- 
tities, and what prices on the spot, and in what seasons are 
they best? : 

£6. Are there any remarkable caves, or grottos, natural 
or artificial? Give the best description and account thereof 
you Can. 

17. Are there any and what qnantities of saffron, woad, - 
teasels, or other vegetables of that sort, growing in the 

arish, ‘and the prices they sell for on the spot? 

18. Is the parish remarkable for breeding any cattle of 
remarkable qualities, size, or value, and what? 

19. Are there any pre orchards in the parish, do the 
make any cyder, of what sort is it, and if sold, what may it 
be worth a hogshead on the spot? : 

20. Are there any chalk pits, sand or gravel pits, or other 
openings in the parish, and what? 

21. On digging wells or other openings, what stratas of 
soil do they meet with, and how thick is each? : 

22. How low do the springs lie, and what sort of water 
do you meet with in the several parts of the parish? 

23. Is there any marl, fullers earth, potters earth, or loam, 
or any paar! palgaden soils, as one cpt —_ 

24. Are there any Ditumen, of otuer su 
of that nature found in the earth; ve 
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meadow, pasture, &c. 

26. Does the parish produce any quantities of tunbcr, of 
what sort, and what are the prices on the spot, per load or 
tou? 

27, What are the methods of tillage, what sorts of ploughs, 
&c. are used? 

25, Ave any quantities of shcep raised or fed in the parish, 
znd on what do they chiefly feed? 

29. Are the people of the country remarkable for strength, 
size, complexion, or any bodily or natural qualities ? 

30. What are the diversions chiefly used by the gentry, 
as well as the country people on particular occasions ? 

31. What is the nature of the air; is *% moist or dry, 
healthy or subject to produce agnes and fevers, and at what 
time ts it reckoned most so, and, if you can, account for 
the causes + 

32. Arc there any petrifying springs or wateys that inerust 
bodies, what are they? 

33. Any hot waters or wells for bathing, and for what dis- 
tempers frequented ? 

34. Are there any figured stones, such as echinite, be- 
Jemnitm, &c. Any having the iinpression of plants or fishes 
on them, or any fossil marine bodies, such as shells, corals, 
é&c. or any petzified parts of animals: where are they found, 
and what are they? : 

35. Is anv part of the parish subject to inundations or 
Jand foods Give the best account, if any things of that na- 
ture have happened, and when. 

36, Hath there been any remarkable mischief done b 
thunder and Jightning, storms, or wihirlwinds, when aa 
what? 

37, Are there any remarkable echoes, where and what 
are they? 

38. Have any remarkable phenomena been observed in the 
air, and what! ) , 


j ; 
Lf the Parish is on the Sea Coast. 


39. What sort of a shore, flat, sandy, high; or rocky? 

40. What sorts of fish are caught there, in what quantity, 
at what prices sold, when most in season, ‘aw taken, and to 
what market sent? ; 

41. What othersea animals, plants, sponges, corals, shells, 
&e. are fuand on or near the coasts? 
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492, Are there any remarkable sea weeds used for manure 
of land, or curious on any other account? 

43. What are the courses of the tides on the shore, or off 
at sea, the currents at a mile’s distance, and other things 
worthy remark? 

44. What number of fishing vessels, of what sort, how 
navigated, and what number of hands are there in the parish? 

ar How many ships and of what burthen belong to the 

avish ! 
; 46. Are there any and what light-houses, beacons, of 
Jand-marks? : 

47, What are the names of the creeks, bays, harbours’ 
headlands, sands, or islands near the coasts? 

+8. Have there been any remarkable battles or'sea fights 
near the coasts, and when did any remarkable wrecks or 
accidents happen, which can give: light to any historical 
facts? 
49, If you are in a city, give the best account you can 
procure of the history and antiquity of the place; if remark~ 
able for its buildings, age, walls, sieges, charters, privileges, 
immunities, gates, streets, markets, fairs, the number of 
churches, wards, and guilds, or companies, or fraternities, or 
clubs that are remarkable; how it is governed; if it sends* 
members to parliament, in whom does the choice lie, and 
what number of voters may.there have becn at the last poll? 


1755, April. 


XVIV. Account of an Inflammable Well. a“ 


Mr. UnsBan, Coalbrookdale, June 25, \755. 


IN consequence of your inquiry after natural curiosities, I 
shall endeavour to give you as exact an account as possible 
of one in our neighbourhood, leaving the physical causes 
to be assigned by those who are better qualified to judge of 
such phenumena. : 

About 40 years ago a burning well was discovered not far 
from hence. Jt was situated about 60 yards from the river 
Severn, in the parish of Broseley, and county of Salop, at 
the foot of a gently rising bill, encompassed on every side 
with coal-works, though none very near it. } 

This remarkable curiosity first made its appearance. about 
the year 1711, being discovered by a poor man living near 
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pMit-froi theompe sPesorting thither to see it. 
waned in fame-aome years, but the sture of in- 









Bawmeble matter bei exhausted. the fire grew weaker, 
ts i * ats 
8 Bat 10 gee higed i744, thé same oldman, by a like notice 


acs the straggling-vapours veut, at a 
en, \yards distant from the old well, where it 
ocean y.. At that time I published a short account 
paper, for the discoverer’s benefit, 
—— from different parts were gratified 
wich 20 Teracight ongst other ladies and gentlemen 
aphose curity ‘drew them thither, was Mr. Mason, F. R. S. 
mdsverdian, professor utiGambridge, who afterwards 
whad a  Hitele memoir in thedPhilos. Trans. on this subject, 
ised to Martin Folkes, Esq, but as it is a vague ac- 
wanting that precision necessary to gratify a natu- 
shail here attempt a mere distinct narration. 
on application ace a candle, immediately took 
ES ihe ed like spirits of wine, tothe height of 18 or 
ae 












inches ; the hcat was so intense as to boil a common tea 

tle in about nine minutes; mutton stakes, and slices of 
‘hacen, were broiled very soon, and with an sail fla- 
dear. The old man sometimes boiled his family pot over it, 
“md bad the adjacent neighbourhood abounded. less with 
fuel, itmight have been splice to culinary purposes, with 
good. advantage. 

‘It is remarkable, that the flame was emitted with a rum- 
bli ae and alternate gulipings of the water, which 
though boiling like a pot, always remained cold, and the 
ebuliition still kept it mnddy. Ido not suppose there was 

inflammable quality in the water itself, which proceeded 

pe from the potent grounds ahove ; doubtless 8 

sda were collected in the lower cavities of the aad 
lows of ald coal mines, which enerally — clr ges 
pores exhalations, and particularly in the 
this place, where the subterrancous ducts of By these si 
the fissures of coal and rock, so forcibly, as to blow out a 
candie, These carvents-of air, in their passage tq the uecant 
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hollows, are impregnated with sulphur and salg;*wne 
ing pent down and confined, Cae a ae er patel prong 
the interstices which drain: xt ‘hbiaeibie vend 
thereby occasion that ‘puigisiow in the flame, resediting & 
smith's forge. . | 

[am farther confirmed in ae by the circum- 
stances attending its last, and pro ably, its final cessation ; 
for about three years agp # gentleman, etermined to sink @ 
coal-pit near the spot, but the uadertaking proved expen-, 
sive, and hazardous; the workmen were greatly annoyed 
wildfire, and when they fad sunk eo'the depth of 88 yards, 
and began to get coals, a subte Reous reservoir of brine 
suddenly burst into the work, and filted it vo the level of 18 

ards, which proved: to be only a stagnant fake, and not & 
bane spring, although it was 80 strong thagan egg swath 
high int. ‘The pit was afterwards drained, but the sulphot 
remaining excessively strong, it was judged proper to fire it,’ 
which caused so ternble an explosion as a armed all the 
neighbourhood, they imagining it had been an earthquake. ft 
shook their windews, pewter, and even the casks in the cely 
lars. ‘This, wan ike seemed hike a dying groan of the 
burning well, which since that time has entirely ceased to 
burn. iy) 
Had such a curiosity appeared near London, the ‘ dis- 
coverer would probably have gota fortune by it, bat now we 
can only perpetuate its memory by inserting this account, 
which you may depend upon as aut entic. ‘ 






ow at he 


a tot 
+3 


Yours, &c. 
4755, July. G, PEnays, 


XVHL Fire from the Bowels of a Beast. 


THE latter end of October, 1751, an inhabitant of Espans, 
near Neufchatel, in Franche-compté, who had a beast that 
had‘been sometime sick and extremely swoin, gave it about 
the quantity of an ordinary charge of gunpowder in cold 
water, upon wliich the swelling presently subsided; but 
eden returning, the remedy was agaill repeated, but pro- 
dueed only a transitory effect. It was therefore resolved’ to 
kill the creature, and several of the neighbourhood came‘ont 
of etwicsity, at the openite of it, to see in what condition 
the fesh was, As & butcher was forcibly drawing’ out the 
stomach, or paunch, be tore it, end there instantly issued 
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forth, with some noise, a flame that rose above five feet 
high, which barnt his hair and eyebrows, and affected his 
eves to that degree; that he could not bear the light for a 
longtime. A young girl who held a lamp to light him, had 
all her bait burnt off, and would probably have been a fur- 
ther sufferer, had not her mother thrown her apron over her 
head, and so smothered the fire. This flame continued 
decreasing two or thfee minutes, the paunch contracting all 
the while, but an intolerable stench remained in the cow- 
house. 

As singular as this fact appears to be, it is not the ny 
ene we have upon record. Fortunius Licetus, in his boo 
De: lucernis antiquorum reconditis, reports, that a professor 
of anatomy at Pisa dissecting a body in the public amphi- 
theatre, and @ #andle standing near him, there burst forth 
from the stomach a vapour hich kindled at the candle. 
This accident appears to be near a-hin to that above related, 
and both seem to prove, thit vapours easily inflammable 
may be formed ta animal bodies, for it is very unlikely, 
that the gunpowder winch the beast had swallowed several 
days before, could any ways contribute to such an event. 


1755, Oct. 


“4 


i — 


ATX. Eaithquakes, how produced. 


IN order to form the most probable system of earthquakes, 
it should be observed, that all readilv inflammable substan- 
ces, ag guupowder, and nitrous or sulphureous minerals, in 
their ignition generate a large quantity of air, and that the 
air thus produced is in a state of very extraordinary raree 
faction, and if compressed within the bowels of the earth, 
cannot but occasion very violent effects. Suppose, there- 
fore, that at the depth of 100 or 200 fathoms there be lodged 
pyrites, or other sulphureons matters, and that by the fer- 
mentation produced from the filtermg of waters, or other 
causes, these happen to take fire, what will mast likely be 
the result? 7 

lo the first place, it is known that those substances are’ 
not, for the niost part, disposed in horizontal strata; on the 
contrary, they aré contained in perpendicular fissures, and 
in caverns at their bottoms, as also in other places into which 
waters can penctrate. These substances coming to také fire 
upon imbibing water, will generate a large quantity of ai, 
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whose spring, compressed in a little reom, will not only 
shake the superior ground, but seck for passages whereby 
to extricate itself: such are the canals forysed by subterra+ 
neous rivulets, where a furious wind will be formed, whose 
noise will be heard at the earth’s surface; and this wind will 
throughout its whole extent cause an earthquake, more or 
Jess violent, in proportion as it is more or less remote from 
the new kindled fire, or rushes through passages more-or 
less narrow. This explication secms ta agree with the s¢e« 
veral phenomena of earthquakes. ee 

Chymistry furnishes a method of making artificial earth- 
quakes, whose effects shall be in all respects similar, te those 
of the natural ones; as it fully illustrates the process ef na- 
ture upon the very principles I have advanced, I bere give 
it, though pretty well known, from Boerhaave, et. oe 

To 20 pounds of iron filings, add as many,of sulphur; 
temper, mix, and knead the whole with a little water into a 
stiff mass, which bury some feet deep in the ground. In 
six or seven hours time this wil pe uce 8 prodigious effects 
for the earth will begin to tremble, crack, and smoek, and 
actual fire and flame will at length burst through. Such is 
the effect of two cold bodies in the cold ground, from the 
bare intermixture of a little water: there wants but a suffi- 
cicnt quantity of the mass to produce a true voleano. 

It has been observed for ages past, that places near the 
sea are the most exposed to the terrible disasters of earth- 
quakes, on which account, doubtless, it was that Neptune 
was called by the ancients Lecixbor, as also "Kinorylwn Ev ici 
yes@ and Tiaxlegoyaeny by all which epithets they dcneted his 
power of shaking the earth. Cast your eyes to those parts of 
the globe where volcanos most abound, and you will find 
them. all situafed in islands, or near the sea coast, and where 
these are earthquakes are frequent. ‘The Alps are not subject 
to them, but those parts of Italy which are farthest advanced 
into the Mediterranean are; and the like holds good in 
America. 

The season of the year seems to have some share in these 
tremendous events. The first great overthrow of Lina was 
indeed in July 1586, but the other two of 187 and 1746, 
fell out both in October, probably after tLe equinoctial high 
tides, In conjunction with the western winds, had‘ intro-: 
duced much water into the subterraneous cavities. Lime 
has |seeo considerably shaken by two other earthquakes in 
1630 and 1655, both which, like the Jate dreadful one at 
Lisbon, were in Nevember. | 

1753," Des. seit 
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XX. Account of a moving Hill. 


Mr. URBAN, 


GIVE me leave, by your means, to communicate to the 
public what seems highly to deserve their notice, and what 
you may depend on the truth of, having been myself an eye 
witness. 
"At a place called Toys Hifl, about three miles frém 
Westran in Kent, about two acres and a half of ground (part 
ploughed and part turnips) has since Christmas last idee 
gone a great and-surprising alteration. The sitnation is on 
the side of a hill, inclining to the south, and the land has 
been continually moving in that direction, imperceptibly 
indeed ai the tine, but now the effect is very apparent. 
‘The upper or northern side, now pauee with turnips, ‘is 
sunk two or three feet, and is full of clefts or chasms, some 
of them a foot deep, and many of them filled with water. 
‘Two or three are as large as ponds, being six or eight feet 
deep, and ten or twelve square. Part of a hedge,, which di- 
vided the fields is moved about three roods to the south- 
ward so as to form an angle with the two ends.which it was 
upon a line with before.” Another hedge is broke asunder, 
and there is now a gap of eight feet where before it was 
contiguous. Between the fields is a large,coppicé, which 
is also full of cracks and pits of water, and a large oak therein 
is apparently falling. The southern part which has been 
ploughed this winter, and was then on a Jevel with the rest 
of the field, now rile dara it like a precipice about the 
height of twelve feet, and is rendered quite useless for the 
purpose of ‘sowing, as is‘allthe rest for pasture or tillage. 
(hat land on each side which has not moved, is covered by 
the rest, which folds over it at the height of six or seven 
feet * 
umbers of people daily resort to see it, and where it 
will’end nobody kuows, as in two or three days time, e- 
cially after great reins or snows, fresh alterations afe still 
percvived. The History of England makes mention of 
hide ag happening ‘at Westran ‘in the reign of Queet 
lizabeth. : 
~ &s the dest verbal desctiption niust be inadequate, if this 
finperfect one should indace sume of'ydur ingenious corres> 
pondents to visit the place, and: take’ b ch of it in its 
prescht-forur (and I assure: him the. strangeness'of the sight 
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will highly reward his trouble) it might further contribute 
to the satisfaction of your readers, and thereby answer the 
design of your constant purchiaser, ? 


GRANTICOLA. 
To Granticola. 


Sik, 


TuHouaH a physical solution of the appearance at Toy's 
Hill, as described by you in last Magazine, might come 
more plausibly from one that had had an opportunity of in- 
specting it, and that something perhaps might be gathered . 
from the nature of the stratum in the part described; yet I 
shall venture to offer you a hint concerning the cause of the 
ambulation of this portion of solid earth, not only not in- 
adequate to the fact, but also confirmed, as I think, by ex- 
perience. I suppose then there must be an even and 
smooth layer of some kind, probably of clay; underneath 
this floating field, to the North at the depth of three feet, 
and to the South at the depth of twelve, with a small vein 
of water upon its surface, Just enough to moisten it. Now 
as the last summer was remarkably wet, and the winter 
rather so than otherwise, and the declivity of the hill would 

ive a propensity to slide, a very smail matter, it is appre- 
fended: in such circumstances, might serve to put the mass 
in motion; and when | consider, that an eathquake was. 
felt in the South of England, on the Ist of Noveniber last, 
I incline to believe, that the concussion of this island, though 
so slight, might be sufficient to set this ground in motion. 
This is my conception of the matter, and I think it greatly 
supported by an incident at Pillingmoss, in Lancashire, and 
the reason commonly assigned for that; ‘In February 1745, 
on the East side of Corlew Hill, a part of Pillingaioss 
floated down Danson’s, or Wild boars Fitee and drove be- 
fore it a vast quantity of mud, loose turfs, and black wéger, 
and covered with that kind of matter near 50 acres of grodnd 
(almost 20 of which was improved ground) to a great thick- 
gress; and sliding on, it reached as far as Dr. Danson’s house, 
and pressed it down.’ This account I have from a pampulet 

ubkished on the accasion, where it is observed there had 
appened two such slips of the same moss hefore, one that 
the author had seen about the year 1708 or 1709, and 
another w.ich he had heard of from old people, The 
fiyxion of the moss was very slow, on account of the thick- 
ness of the matter, though the said matter was in @ liquid 
VOL. U. Gg 
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state; but the matter floating at Toy’s Hill, being more 
fixed, one has reason to expect it would be still slower, 
as we find it was, to wit imperceptible. There was a 
decljvity in both cases, and in both much rain had 
fallen, to facilitate the defluxion; for as to the cause of 
tle motion at Pillingmoss, it is entirely attributed to the 
abundance of rain and snow that had fallen, and had softened 
it, upon which it was very natural for the ee matter to 
descend and slide, upon the clay underneath, from a higher 
to.a lower place; I sce no difference in the two cases, only 
that here the sliding matter was liquid, whereas at Toy’s 
Hill i¢ is fixed; but this will make no alteration in any other 
respect, but in the beginning of the motion; the moss would 
slide in its own_nature, as a fluid, but the field at Toy’s Hull 
would require a first mover, and this, us was mentioned, | 
take to have been the earthquake. 


’ Yours, &e. 
1756, March and April. Paunt GEMSEGE. 
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Armonon sonitum toto Germania celo 
Audit: : 
Virg. Georg. i. 474, 
Mr. Urnaan, 


IT is @ vol var opinidn, that the Airora Borealis, or the 
northern lights, were never seen in England till the 6th of 
March, 1715. Indeed the lights that appeared then were 
very extraordinary, and happened at a very critical time, 
which occasioned their being much taken notice of, as also 
their being mentioned by our bistorians,* to which 
welf add, that none so copious or remarkable had probably 
ied for many years before. It is not my present busi-" 
nesé to inquire into the cause of this phenomenen,. which 
may be learned ‘from other authors,¢ but for the rectifying 
this mistaken notion of their first appearance, which can 
tend to nothing but superstition, as generally ail philoso- 


# Salmon’s Chronolog. Historian. ‘Whiston’s Memoirs, p. 606. &e. - 
+ Dr. Hailey, in Phil. Trang Dr. Gawfh Knight, on attraction and svepubl 
apn. « _ oe £ fe s 
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phital errors do, I shall recite a few examples of their bein 
observed in this nation long before the date ctovemeauoaed: 
even before the Nofman Conquest; to which period I shall 
at this time confine myself. 

The first example I meet with is A.D. 555; when as 
Matth. of Westminster relates it, * quasi species Jancedrum 
in adre vise sunt ¢ Septentrione usque ad Occidentem,' 
that is, certain appearances of lances were seen in the air 
from the north to the west.* Whereupon you will please 
to observe, that these coruscations were in the northern 
parts of the world, I presume, chiefly in the por ees 
and that the people called the streamers lances, as they di 
in the year 1713. 

The same author tells us, that in 567 4 Haste ignes in adre 
visee sunt, portendentes irraptionem Longobardorum in 
Italiam,’ that 1s, that fiery spears were seen im the air; pors 
tending the incutsion of the Lombards into Italy. The no« 
tion of arms still prevails, the radiations being here called 
spears, and moreover they are supposed to be predictive 
a grand future event, as on other occasions these lights are 
generally supposed to be, which calls to my mind that line 
in the first Georgic of Virgil, which I have chosen for the 
motto of this paper, wheré the poet enumerating the seve- 
ral prodigies that preceded and betokened the death of 
Julius Cesar, mentions 4 sound of atms in the sky, 


Armorum sonitum toto Germania ctelg 
Audit. ———- 


which noise or clashing of arms Was heard, you observe, not 
in Italy, but in the more northern regions of Europe. 

Matth. of Westm. remarks again on the year 743, § Visi 
sunt in aére ictus ignei; quales nunquam mortales iWius evi 
viderant, Kal. Jan.’ that on the first of January, certain 
fiery streamers were seen in the air; such as the men then 
living had never beheld before:t and then he immediately 
subjoins, that the same year Wilfred, Archbishop of York, 
died, as if he intended it to be anderstood; that these lights 
then portended his death. 

In the year 776, Matthew writes, ‘ Visa sunt in ceelo ru- 
bra signa, post occasum solis; et borrenda,’- that in the even+ 
ing red signs; and horribig to behold, wete seen in the 


# Matth. Westm. - 103. 4 Ibid. Pe 149. 
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heavens ;* and it is well known, that these lights are often 
so strong as to be of a deep red. 

Inthe {0th year of the reign of Brightrick, king of Wessex, 
which corresponds with the year of our Lord 794, another 
appearance of this kind was scen, of which I shall here ex- 
hibit Mr. Speed’s account: ‘In the daics of this Brightrick 
many prodigies appeared, and more perhaps than will be 
believed, for it is reported, that in his 3d yeare a shower of 
bloud rained from heaven, and bloudy crosses fell on men’s 
garments as they walked abroad. Aud an his tenth yeare were 
seen fiery dragons flying in the ayre; which wonders some 
took to be presages of the miseries following, both by the 
invasion of the Pagan Danes, that in these times were first 
seene to arrive in this island, and the extreme famine that 
aiterwards happened.t+t They were reckoned, you see, 
among the prodigies of the times, as anciently they always 
were,{ and also to be predictive, as all prodigies were then 
thought to be, of some disastrous event. ‘The like concep- 
tion the common pcople now have of the hehts in 1715. 

Florence of Worcester informs us, that A. D. 926, ‘ Ienci 
per totam Angliam visi sunt radii in Septentrionali plaga 
ceeli, nec multo post Northanhinbrorum rex Sihtricus vita 
decessit;’ fiery streamers in the north were seen all over 
England, soon after which Silitric, king of Northumberland, 
died.§ These evidently were sércamer's, and in the common 
quarter, and in this aces opinion they presaged the death 
of the then king of Northumberland. 

Matthew of Westminster and Florence of Worcester, both 
testify of the lights A. D. 979; the former relates, that soon 
after the prophecy of St. Dunstan, (who at the coronation of 
Fthelred the 2nd, had foretold the grievous evils that should 
befal this land from the Danes, on account of the murther 
of his brother, St. Edward.) ‘ Nubes per totam Angliam, 
nunc sanguinea, nunc ignea, visa est, dehinc in radios di- 
versos, et varios mutata colores, || circa auroram disparuit ;’ 
that a cloud, sometimes red, and sometimes of the colour of 
fire, was seen all over England, which afterwards being 
parted into several rays of various colours, disappeared to- 
wards morning.| The account Florence gives is verbatim 


ean eine cena ae ns oma manne 


* Matth. West, p. 141. “ 
Speed’s History, p. 3000. 
t Mariana’s History of Spain, p. 21, 22, and the passage above cited from 
the Georgie of Virgil. : j 
. § Flor. Virg. p. 602. 
}| An Hemistich 
q% Matth, West, p. 194. 
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the same, Only that the cloud was scen at midnight.* These 
lights, it seems, were seen ail over England, and lasted till 
very late in the night; that at first it was one body of light, 
mubes, but changed its colour from red to white, or rather 
fire-colour, afterwards was disparted into rays or streamers 
of various colours, just as the aurora borcalis is known very 
often to do. 

Mr. Whiston would insinuate, in his Afemoirs, p. 608, that 
the northern lights are much more frequent sinee [715, than 
they were before, and are intended to foreshew the grand 
event of the restoration of the Jews, and the commencement 
of the mullentum. But all I can allow is, that since those 
very remarkable lights in 1715, the generation then living, 
aud still going on, have observed them the more; that before, 
a brightness more than common in the north wee dia gyarded, 
unless when now and then it arase to any great degree; 
and that otherwise in reality and truth of fact, they have not 
been more frequent since the date he mentions than before 
it. That so far north as Greenland, it is known they happen 
almost every night, are copious, and very useful to the in- 
habitants; (sce Egede’s accoynt of Greenland, p. 56, 162,) 
and I have been informed they are not much less frequent 
in the remoter parts of Scotland. From all which, I must img 
fer, against Mr. Whiston, that there is nothing of a predic- 
tive nature in these appearances, since they have at all times 
been seen, and that the occasion of their being taken notice 
of more at one time than another, is entirely owing to men’s 
greater or less attention to them, on account of some inter- 
wsting Conjuncture in human affairs, in concurrence with na¢ 
tural canses, such as a peculiar constitution of the air at 
such times when they are most glaringly conspicuous; for 
it is well known how very different the disposition of the air 
is, in these respects, at one time, from what it is at another. 
These lights are seen all over the north, and in some coun- 
trics almost perpetually, how then can it be known to what 
state or kingdom they predict the impending evil? cr when 
the said ar tohappen? Are those nations where they are 
s0 constant to be visited as coustantly? Are they always 
visited when these sigus appear? The fact is quite otherwise, 
and that not only now, but even at such times as the lights 
have been so extraordinary as to merit the regard of ‘our 
historians, for nothing tragical follawed them in the years 
535 and 776, at least, historians are silent therein, and con+ 


* Flor. Vig. p. 608. 
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sequently could find no public calamity whereunto to bn ead 
them. In short, there are few of those arguments ich 
Monsieur Bayle has urged against the predictive nature of 
comets, in his elaborate treatise on that subject, but avhat 
will bear as sages even pg pas anon ay ae 
| retation, which so many of the vu incline to pu 
Gar eas northern lights. ND longer then let us be misled 
by men of warm heads and enthusiastic minds, to imagine, 
that these appearances are signs from heaven, (Luke xxi. 11.) 
or any certain tokens of the diyine displeasure ; but regard 
them as, what they really are, the ordinary and unmeaning 
phenomena of nature, to be ranked with comets, meteors, 
and mock suns, 


Sic yeteres avis tibi de pulmone revellas. 
. Pers. Sat. v. 92. 


1756, April. Pau, GENSEGE, 
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. shire. | 


Mr. Urpan, Northamptonshire, Sept. 10,\756. 


As many things of great antiquity have been fately' disco- 
yered in making the turnpike roads in this county, .it will, 
we presume, be an 4 inane’ entertainment to the curious, 
if a still moxe particular account be given of them, than that 
which we yenture to relate upon credible testimony. 

The ancient custom of burning human bodies after their 
decease, before christianity was pisnted in this island, is 
yisible to the eye of every traveller, on each side of the 
turnpike road, betwixt the north end of Higham Ferrers, 
and the wiadmill, where the earth appears to have béen dug 
jn several places for the reception‘of the ashes of human 
bodies, which had been barned there, wherein bits of coals 
are yet to be seen, mixed with ashes and common mould, 
which, by length of time, differ very litéle in colour from the 
natural ground, On the west side of the said road, there is 
gnly one of these pleees of interment at present discernable, 
wherein some gtaneg at the depth of about one foot appear 
discoloured by fige; it was from this platewe téok x small 
fragment of » Roman urn, wherein the heathens commonly 
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put the relics of the deceased after they had been consumed 
y fire. ; ‘ 

We can hardly suppose that the persons, whose ashes have 
been interred in any of these receptacles, were persons of 
any great note or distinction, because it does not yet ap- 
peur that the bodies of any brute creatures had been burned 
with them; for had they been persons of distinguished for- 
tune or fame, stich company would not have been wanting 
here, any more than in other places of the like kind, as 
particularly in that very remarkable burying place of the 
ancient Rofnans lately discovered in digging for gravel on 
the west side of the lordship of Tichmarsh, at a small dis- 
tance from the river Nine, where the surface ‘of a large tract 
of ground appeared much discoloured by the great number 
of funeral piles, which have been lighted there: here we 
found the bones of various cattle, as oxen, goats, swine, &c. 
which hed been burned wiih buman bodies, agrecs le to 
the account Virgil has lett us of t.e manner of buraing the 
bodies of the deceased im the Trojan army. 


Whole herds of offer’d bulls about the fire, 
‘ And bristled boars, aud woolly sheep expire. 


JEN. XL 


In the aforesaid place have been discovered several picces 
of Roman coin, which bear the image of ditlerent éuipcrcrs, 
one whole urn containing a few small hones and ashes, and 
the fragments of urns without namber, several of which 
were made of a red earth, resembling coral, with inscriptions 
and hieroglyphics upon them. 

But leaving these extraordinary relics for the farther rc- 
tmarks of curious, beholders, we will proceed to our observa- 
tions made in and near the turnpike read leading from Thrap- 
ston to Market Harborough. 

At the opening of a gravel pit on the south side of the 
said road, in Islip field, were discovered three or four collec- 
tions of human bones, thrown into heaps without any order; 
amongst some of them were found some small bits of Roinan 
urns, ; 

Betwixt a place called Peter's Cabin, and Twywell Field, 
was found, on the north side of the said road, an entire hu- 
man skeleton, with an iron helmet and spear. 

In digging materials in a scaly ground, the upper end of 
Twywell Field, near a footway leading to Crantord, were 
discovered several round holes in the bape of a cJne, which 
_? G g 4 ; hs 
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were partly filled up with the same kind of rubbish whicly 
had bees taker out of them; most of them were about three 
or four yafds diameter near the surface, and near two deep; 
at the depth of about dne foot and a half from the surface of 
each, appeared a dark mould impregnated with small bits of 
coals and some-bones of hogs and other beasts; from one of 
these receptacles, (even yet to be scen on the edge of a 
stone pit in the place above-mentioned) we took a smail piece 
of stag’s horn, with a fragment of a heathen urn, which 
plainly shew that these receptacles, like those near Higham 
errers, were the burying places of the ancient heathens. 

In forthing the said al on the east side of the parish of 
Cranford St. John, at the distance of about one furlong, in 
uscaly ground, we discovered some ashes and bones of a 
beast consumied, it is supposed, with same human body: 
near this place also was found a piece of coin, beating the 
image of Constantine. 

e are assured, from sacred and profane history, that it was 
a general custom to bury human hodies, not within the walls 
of any city or town, but in fields adjacent; but this custom was 
not always observed by persons of high rank and fortune, 
who, according to Servius, buried in their houses. This 
remark was verified a few years ago in digging some rubbish 
from the floor of a great and ancient dwelling house in the 
county of Bedford, where the workmen discovered a large 
heathen urn, with bones and ashes, which they put into the 
hands of the rector of the place. 

As to the pieces of money we find scattered among the 
ashes of the dead, we are much inclined to believe that they 
were the halfpennies called NMauium Charonis, which the 
Romans superstitiously put into the mouths of the deceased 
for the payment of Charon, the supposed ferryman of hell; 
who was to carry men's souls in his boat over the Stygian 
Lake, after their decease. . 

But leaving these things for a while, we will proceed to 
some other kind of remarks we made in a large gravel pit, 
lately opened on the sonth side of Kettering field, where we 
discovered things of much greater antiquity, and moré 
worthy the notice of all men, than any thing relating to the 
Romans, who were the invaders of our properties, and the 
Cut-throats of mankind; for here we discovered a tooth, 
vertebia, and jaw-bone of some animal of an enormous siz 
and of a species different from any creature that is now bre 
and supported in our climate; these,. with the thigh-bone 
of a beast of a more moderate size, were found in the afore- 
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said yravcl pit, at the depth of about seven feet, in places 
which never before had been opened, the strata lying in 
their natural order; from whence we infer, that tbe animals 
to which these relics did belong, were living before the fountains 
of the great deep were broken up, when the whole earth 
and its inhabitants perished by witer. 

We find nothing remarkable in our progress from this 
place, till we come to a gravel pit, opencd for the henefit 
of the turnpike, on the north side of the parish of Desbo- 
rough, where, at the depth of about two feet, were disco- 
vered several intire human skeletons, with several amber 
and glass beads lying near the breast bones of one of them; 
as likewise one iron ring, with scveral brass clasps, which, 
we suppose, connected the garments in which the deceased 
had been buried. In the same pit were found two urns, with 
bones and ashes in them. 

In a gravel pit lately opened, near a place called the her- 
mitage, at the depth of about 14 feet, we found a piece of 
petrified wood resembling oak, about 10 inches long, and 6 
wide, the strata also lying in their natural order. 

In the gravel pit on the north east side of litle Bowden 
field, near the river Welland, we found several fragments 
of urns, with four or five pieces of copper coin not legible; 
as also some little bits of brass of an uncommon torm, used, 
we suppose, about the garments of the deceased. 

Many of the aforementioned antiquities are now in the 
hands of Mr. M. Day, late surveyor of the aforesaid turnpike 
road. 

We have been the more inclined to give this short account 
of the aforementioned antiquities, discovered in or near the 
turnpike road leading from Tinea to Market Harborough, 
because, we imagine, the like occasion will not again be 
given for such discoveries in that part of our kingdon. 


Yours, &c. 
1757, Jan. A. B. 


SATU. Places in England where Natural Curiosities abound. 


Mr. URBaN, 


Ir may be of use to many of your ingenious readers, who 
have occasion to travel during the ensumg summer, to be 
informed where natural curiosities are to be found; I have 


therefore pointed out some remarkable places where curious 
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and rare fos.ils abound; apd I doubt not but some who shal! 
examine thein will favour the public, by your means, with 
accounts of their discoveries. 


Horpe Clift, in the parish of Hordel, in Hampshire, is 
situated upon the sea coast between Lymington and Christ- 
eberch. ° 

This Ciift, is in perpendicular height about fifty yards 
from the sea, at hign water mark, and extends about a mile 
and a half along snore; it is composed chiefly of red gravel, 
to about 18 or YO yards below the surface, but amongst the 
lee very few sheJ}s, oy remains of marine bodies are to be 

ound. 

In many parts of this Cliff there are large veins, or rather 
Masses, of a mouldring soft blue clay, through which land 
springs are continually trickling down, which by degrees 
loosen the clay, and cause it te slide away in great beds, 
one below another, and perhaps the frosts may not a little 
contribute to produce this effect. Sq that the surface has 
ji a few years been greatly worn away: 

When this fall of the Clift happens, then there ts found 
perhaps the greatest variety both of the turbinated and bi- 
valve shells, that ever were met with in any one place in the 
world, in their original state, and have suffered no change 
for imnunerable ayes past; this so remarkable a circuin. 
stance may be daily verified by inspecting the cabinets of 
the curious. 

Many of these shells are the natural inhabitants of very 
distant regions, and:some of them entirely unknown, either 
yw their natural or fussil state. 

Towards the bottom of this clift there are frequently found 
large nodules of a bard reddish iron stone, or marble, being 
Ho other than an intire mass of shells, with which the church 
and other edifices are built, 

Atherton Clifts are situated on the back of the Isle of 
Wight, about five miles from Newport. At the bottom of 
these cliffs, on the beach, are found in great abundance, 
weighty pvritical substances seemingly moulded in varieties 
of beauuful shells, . 

Sodbury, in Gloucestershire, distant from Bristol eleven, 
from Bath fourteen miles. There is, to appearance, as great 
# variety of natural bodies, within the compass of four miles 
rovad this town, as can be found in any one spot of that ex- 
tent in England. On the descent of a steep stony hill, about 
« taille castward from the town, the banks on each side are 
tui af Belemnites of very different kinds, Nautilites of the 
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ribbed sort, and others. At the entrance of the town, a little 
south of the road, there is a large quarry of hard blue stone, 
being composed of masses of bivalve shells. , 

Near Ipswich, in Suffolk, eight miles from the sea, are 
many large pits of shells, called Graigs in that country, and 
some large veins of shells, but all found on the sides of hills. 

Some pits are thirty feet deep, containing a variety of bi- 
yalve and turbinated shells. What is very remarkable of 
one sort of the last is, that their mouths open to the left 
hand, whereas most of that species open to the right. 

Within these few years past, many fhousand loads have ' 
been carried off to mend land, to the very great advantage 
of the husbandmen. ‘ 

It is not a little surprising, that this mass of shells (called 

Craig) should be so good to enrich light sandy lands, even 
those the most barren, that would otherwise produce 
nothing but heath and moss. But on clay lands it has been 
often tried, and found of no benefit. 
_ In the Isle of Shepey, in Kent. On the north side of this 
small tract of land there are clifts of different strata of clay, 
to about eighty feet high, they decrease gradually to the 
westward. 

As these clifts moulder down by frosts and stormy weather, 
+e great variety of extraneous bodies, saturated with pyritical 
Inatter, are scattered along the shore; part these are 
found teeth, vertebra, and other parts of fish, and many 
jntire crabs and other fish of the crustaceous kind, petrified 
wood, variety of seed vessels; there are nodules also, which, 

roken, contain within them fair specimens of the Nautilus 
Crassus Indicus. _ 

I have been informed, that at Faringdon in Berkshire, 
some remarkable fossils are found in a reddish gravelly bed 
pr sol near that town. 

And ina hill, called Catsgrove, near Reading in Berkshire, 
are found in a bed of natural sea sand, great numbers of 
oysters intire, which, when exposed to the air, crumble 
jnto dust, 


1787, feb, 
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XXIV. Discoveries of Fosstl Bones in several Counties. 


Ertract of three very remarkable Letters, convmunicated by 
Peter Collinson, Esq. FR S. concerning Elephants Bones 
of vast size dug up in England. 


LETTER I, 
From Franeis Biddulph, Esq. to Striekland Mannock, Esq. 


Dear Sir, Burton, Susser, Dee. 24, 1740. 


YOU may depend on it for certain that the bones of an 
elephant were found here. They were nine feet deep in 
the ground, and discovered in July last by some workmen 
digomg atrench in our park; oH by the appearance and 
disposition of the earth, all people judged it had never been 
opened. 

The first thing discovered was a large tooth, seven feet 
six inches in length, and, as it lay m the ground, was whole 
aud intire, but in taking up, it broke all to pieces. 

After this several more were found in carrying on the 
trench, particularly the fellow to the beforementioned ivory 
tooth, exactly of the same leneth; which being taken up 
with more care, is now to be seen, though both ends were 
broken off. Also two more shorter tusks of about three feet 
im length; a thigh bone forty inches long, and thirty-one 
inches round in the thickest part. 

There were several other bones, as the knee pan; but 
the most perfect of all was one of the grinders not in the 
Joast decayed, with part of the jaw-bone, which together 
weighed above 14 pounds; the upper ‘ae of the tooth, 
where it meets its opposite, was six inches and haif long, 
and three inches broad. There were several other bones, 
not here mentioned. 

But what is very remarkable is, that these teeth, bones, 
&c. did not lie close together, as one might suppose those 
of a skeleton to do, but at some distance asunder; and the 
larger tusks were full twenty feet apart. 

‘he Rev. Dr. Langwith, minister of Petworth, has most’ 
of them, excepting one of the kargest tusks, and one large 
bone. He was here at taking them up, and reasonably 

‘roneludes, they were not thrown in by hand, but buried iq 
the universal deluge, " 
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P.S. In the past hard winter there was killed a swan at 
Emsworth, between Chichester and Portsmouth, lying ona 
creek of the sea, that had aring round its neck, with the 
King of Denmark’s arms on it. 


LETTER I. 
From Mannock Strickland, Fsq. to ****, 


April 4, 1741. 

A FEW months after the foregoing letter was 
written, being near Mr. Biddulph’s, I paid him a visit, where 
I saw the greatest part of one of the great tecth: it was 
seven feet and half long; and at Dr. Lanewith’s I saw the 
other, with the rest of the bones mentioned in Mr. Biddulph’s 
letter, al] things agreeing exactly with his descriptions. I 
saw also the pit it was digged out of, and observed the va- 
rious strata, which run parallel, and had never been dis- 
turbed. 

Within a quarter of a mile south runs a vast mountainous 
ridge of hills, called the South Downs of Burton Hiils, from 
the name of the parish Mr. Biddulph lives in. 





Extract of Leter II. from a Rev. Clerzyman to Peter Collinson, 
Esq. F. RS. ? 


Bristol, October 23, 1756. 
————I nap also forgot to tell you of a noble acquisition, 
since my tour to Wales. A gentleman who was digging upon 
a high bil near Mendip, for ochre and ore, found at the 
depth of 52 fathom, or 315 and half feet (as he measured 
himself by direct line) four teeth, not tusks, of a large ele- 
phant (which I think 1s the whole number the creature has) 

and two thigh-bones, with part of the head; all extreme] 
well preserved; for they lay in a bed of ochre, which I could 
easily wash off. Whenthey were brought to me, every 
crevice was filled with the ochre, and as I washed it off 
from the outside, a most beautiful white appeared; and they 
make a fine show in my cabinet. I propose zoing down into 
the pit myself soon; for the men have left several small 
pieces behind, which they did not think worth bringing up, 
and I make no doubt, if that be the case, but I shall procure 

the-whole, or great part of the animal. , 

I have, a0, since Fat yous got an of an.imm :nse! 
arze stag’s horn, undoubte vssil, dug up tin miles 
from Bristol, , eae 


\ 
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is to be perceived either above or below the before-men- 
tioned part of the river. Now, how hus it come to pass that 
these bones have been accumulated and circumscribed 
witfiin so small a space of ground? By what singular event 
has this spot been made the receptacle of so enormous a 
quantity? What man soever, that has seen the skeletons of: 
elepuants, would hesitate a moment to pronounce, that 
these bones at Kastinskoi are the bones of that animal? The 
like are found in ditferent parts of Russia, and especially in 
Siberia. And it is above all things to be remarked, that 
they are commonly, not to say always, found on the very 
brink of rivers. 

We often meet with difficulties that throw a damp on all 
inquiry, and secm immediately to strike us as beyond the ut- 
most eHorts of tue human mind to solve. There are others 
which seein to solicit our research, by affording several data 
from whence we niay set out. From what J have laid down 
above, the present seems to be of the latter kind; and your 
readers will probably be more inclined to agree with me, 
when they have perused what I have to offer them on the 
subject. Such reasonable conclusions as any of them will 
please to draw, I shall be glad to see; and, having all cir- 
cumstances faithfuliy laid betore them, they will be as well 
enabled to reason on the matter as if they were upon the spot. 
We are so used to the discussion, that it grows vapid on our 
hands; therefore those to whom it comes with the attractions 
of novelty are now most hkely to hit upon a true solution. 

The question that presents itsclf at setting ont is:— 
Are we to attribute the appearance of such fossil bones in 
these parts to some general revolution our elobe has under- 

one in tines extremely remote; or to some particular and 
Pcl event? It is very possible that these of the Don, and 
those of Siberia, may have been produced by the same 
cause. Will it be allowed as probable, that great troops of 
elephants, forced by a certain imminent danger to leave 
their natal soil, were reduced to perish in some country 
more or less remote, more or less to the north or to the 
south? When we consider the vicinity of Persia, does not 
that idea come in aid of the suggestion as to the bones of 
elephants on the banks of the Don‘ And what shall hinder 
us then from supposing that other troops of these animals 
may have ventured farther tothe north, where they found 
that death they endeavoured to avoid at home? That the 
banks of rivers should be their only cemeteries, may be ex- 
plained from the ravages occasioned by inundations, which 
tnay have left their carcases gn-these spets. .- -.- 
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Those whom these suppositions do not satisfy, may. tell us, 
that a number of things are still wanting towards enabling ys 
to form ahy judgment on the origin of those heaps of bones 
daily discovered in the bowels of the carth. It were much 
to be wished, that some active and ingenious naturalist 
would collect together all the particulars that have from time 
to time been given on that subject. But nothing appears te 
me more striking than the facts related by the Abbé Fortis, 
in his observations on the isles of Cherso and Ozero m the 
Adriatic. He describes two caverns in the former of those 
twoisles; and adds, that the shores of Istria afford a great 
number which are very spacious. One of these two caverns 
is, properly speaking. coniposed of three grottos, that com- 
municate with cach other. Their inside, from top to bottom, 
is between two beds of marble. In these are a quantity of 
bones, in a half petrified state, and connected together ‘by 
a kind of ferruginous ochre. They lie in one of the deepest 
recesses of this subterranean cave, two fect above the ground, 
and at the depth of thirty feet beneath the superficies of the 
mountain, which is all of marble. These fossil bones, of 
which other vestiges are met with on this isle, are found 
scattered along the whole of Dalmatia, as they are all over 
the isle of Cherso. They are the bones of various terrestrial 
animals, some broken, and some intire. They are found in 
greatest quantities in vertical and horizontal gaps, and in the 
interstices of the beds of marble which constitute the base 
of the hills of this isle. Every parcel of these bones is en- 
veloped in a coat of quartz and stalactes above a palm in 
thickness. The substance of these bones is calcined and 
shining. As they are constantly found in the isle of Cherso, 
in a stony and martial earth, and as these beds of marble 
preserve a ccrtain correspondence with the sides of the ca- 
vern and the continent; we may suppose that these layers, 
alternately composed of a stratum of marble and one of bones, 
agree with the northern shore of the Quarnaro, as far as the 
isles of the Archipelago, and probably farther. At the Mu- 
seum Britannicuin they shew enormous jaw-bones with all their 
teeth, bones, and tusks, similar to the bones and tusks of 
the largest elephants, all of them found in the earth on 
the banks of the river Ohio, and sent to the Museum by 
the’ celebrated Dr. Franklin. These bones have hardly 
changed their nature. As to the jaw-bones, they certainly 
never did ‘belong to elephants; the teeth of them are not’ 
disposed in laminz, -like those of that animal, but are of the 
nature.of the teeth of carnivorous animals: They are attri-+ 
buted, till, something -better ean be found: out for them, -te 
YOL. I Hh 
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the ma}imout, the existence whereof is totally destitute of 


rohability. 
rh the cabinet. of the Royal-Saciety at. Loadon there is a 
large’ piece of the rock of Gibraltar, containing a great 

yantity of fragments of buman bones; which, although 

y have not chauged their nature, are perfectly inherent 
to the mass of the rock. Be 

Mr. Thomas Falkner, in his description of the country of 
the Patagonians, relates, that a very large quantity of what 
to all appearance were human bones, ot extraordinaty mag- 
nitude, are found on the banks of the river of Carcarania or 

ercero, at a little distance from the place where it falls 

the Parana. They are of different sizes, and seem tu 
have belonged to people of different ages. Mr. Falkner 
says, “he has scén the bones called tibia, ribs, sternums, 
fragments of sculls, and particularly molar teeth, which are 
above three inches in diameter at the roat. I am assured,” 
adds he, ‘ that the like bones are found on the banks of the 
Parana, Paraguay, and even in Peru.” 

When 2 eg through Chirikova, about thirty versts from 
Simbrisk, I was sbewn various bones of: elephants, found 
in different parts upon the two shores of the Svizga. The 
rare produce likewise several little works carved out 
of the tusk of one of these animals discovered twenty-five 
pours “6° in the same place, the ivory of which is very yel- 
ow, A mich greater number of these bones, and even the 
scull of an elephant, were dug up near Nagadkina, on the 

k of the rivulet Birutsk, which runs into the Sviaga. 

> people here have made a number of little toys, &c. of 

he ivory found in these parts, which differs in no respect 

whatever and cannot be distinguished, froin the finest ivory 

ever use be point of the task, employed iu these works, 

is the only part of it that is the least calcined, and began ta 

exfo But is it not to the last degree astanishing, that 

a, bone should ba preserved, in a hot climate, without yuder- 

going the slightest alperation, through an almost infinite 
succession.of years! 7 

It ia. pretep ed, that near the village af Nagadkina the 
¢mains of two ancient entrenchments still exist; and.chat, 
whenever the carth is turned up about them, they ape aure 

2 ads quaptuy of BAe ona If this be une, though 
pould learn nothing probable abont it, it would. occasion « 
ériumph to some avshers, wha are of opinion, 

RIGDUS im 
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into these parts. But this opinion may be overturded bys 
host of reasons more triumphant still, And it is much more 
natutal to carry back the origin of these remains, scattered 
even as far as the banks of the Frozen Sea, to revolutions 
much more remote, and of far greater importance, even 
subversive of the whole face of the globe we inhabit. 

The opinions of naturalists on the origin of these skeletons 
of exotic animals are very various. Some, with all possible 
subtilty and ingenuity, have advanced, that the climates of 
the earth have successively changed their nature; and, that 
those which are at present cold, were hot a great number of 
agesago. Others attribute it to the deluge, But perhaps 
there ney be no necessity for wandering so far into the 
darkness of antiquity. Inthe year 1767, as they were dig- 

ing a well near the Birutsk, at the depth of a fathom an a 
Fal they found a quantity of buman bones, without the 
smallest trace of a coffin, or any thing that might serve as 
such; and similar bones are often found in the neighbour- 
hood of that stream. Sometimes, it is said, the iron heads 
of pikes are found among the bones, and parts of other 
offensive weapons; which indubitably proves, that a battle 
has formerly been fought in these parts. Now we know 
that a great many of the Asiatic nations used elephants in 
war. ie has been thought apparent, therefore, that these 
carcases of exotic animals were buried in the neighbourhood 
of the Volga several centuries perhaps, but not so many 
thousand years ago as some suppose. But how are these 
pretended mahmout-bones often covered with so many layers 
of earth, and actually found in the cliffs that form the very 
banks of the river? It is pe not difficult to explain it. 
We know that the current of the immense rivers that tra- 
verse Russia frequently undermine and cut their most solid 
banks, and that the soil where rivers, both great and small, 
have formerly flowed, is now quite dry. e Vole, even 
in our days, has swallowed up whole islands, and formed 
new ones in other parts. Nay, sométimes it leaves its ancient 
bed, and forms another. This is proved by all those hillocks 
of sartd, i larly placed, and containing a very great 

uantity of fiuviatile shells. This once laid down, we may 
easily conceive bow those regular layers have been formed 
with which these elephant bones ure covered. And we see 
too how it is possible that a certain quantity of these bones 
frave beeh detached from a former place i Song wate 
end carried lower down by the current and then polite, 
affesh with earth. 2, however, ate far from salvin 
| ge’ different —— numberiess vollegtions of 
7. Rae 
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bones that present themselves in various parts of the globe. 
I should be very happy if some of your learned naturalists 
would take this subject into consideration. 


1757, May and July. M. M. M. 
1783, July. 
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Mr. Ursin, Oxford, March 22, 1757. 


In your two last Magazines you have obliged your readers 
with some entertaining remarks upon fossils. Of late years 
yreater attention has been given to that branch of natural 
Bistory than formerly, as is evident from the valuable collec- 
tions in the cabinets of the curious. Were these collections 
hot made for amusement only, but also for the better inves- 
tigation of the hidden cause of the dissolution of the earth, 
oe a it received these adventitious bodies imto its bosom, 
we might egtertain some hopes of coming at the true sulu- 
tion of thet dificult problem, than which, perhaps, there is 
none in all natural histury more intricate, though the cfects 
of that dissolution are every where obvious. 

It js truc that extrancous fossils arc found more abundantly 
in some places than others; but there is not a tract of land in 
the wi ale world entirely without them; and they are found 
at all depths indiflerently so far as the miners have hitherto 
had occasion to follow them. 

Hordel-Cliff is very productive of extraneous fossils, and 
affords great variety of them, as your ingeniots correspon- 
dent observes: they are also more wondertally preserved in 
that stratum of clay, than in any other part of this kingdom, 
being very little chanyed from their original state, and ap- 
pear cqually elegant with recent shells of the same tribes, 
saving the colour and.polish, which are somewhat impaired. 
But | thiuk we can boast of as great variety, (though ina 
very different statc) at a small village called Stonesfield, 
near W'vodstuck, in this county. Most of these are intombed 
in slate stone, have a more striking aspect, and shew appa- 
rent tokens of far more remote antiquity, though | believe 
them to ‘be of the same date with those at Hordel-Cliff. 

In splitting this stone, the workmen find great variety of 
extraneous bodies, such as sharks teeth, which the natural- 
ists call Lanuodontes; there are also found Lycodontes, ot 
wolves tecth ; Conichihyodontes, or tusks of seg animals ; Jetiy- 
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peria, cr palates of fishes; a!! of which cramp names, witly 
their recns, may be seen :n Hill’s Nat. Hist. Vol. I. There 
are also found at the same place, (but in different strata) 
Lchint Ovarti, Cordati, Clyputi, Ke. variety of Anomie 
Chame; oysters in. abundance, of a crooked form, which 
has given them the name of the sickle oyster: Belemnites, 
Naatilites, jaws of fishes with the tecth perfact in them; 
bones of quadrupeds, ribs, vertebrae, &c. some of birds; 
the medullary cavities being larger than the others, they are 
more frequently compressed, I] suppose, by the gencral sab- 
sidence of matter at the deluge. American terns are also 
Yound in this slate-stone, with other vegetables, The plant 
on one side, aud the impression on the other, has a pretty 
effect, and is a sure proof that the matter which formed the 
stone was once ina fluid state. It would take up more room 
than you have to spare, to enumerate all the varieties that 
are found in this slate-stone, and the strata above it. 

About three months since, there was found in the same 
stratum, the thighsbone of some large animal; it is twenty- 
seven inches long, and by computation, (for it ig bedded in 
stone) about 16 or 18 inches in circumferesé®. One balf 
of the bone is clear, and one end entirely detached froro the 
stone, and perfect; so that it may be looked upon as a capis 
tal fossil, and a great rarity. Isuppose it to be the thigh- 
bone of the /Iippopotmus, or sea-horse, though I have ut 
little judgment in osteology. 

I formerly met with two pieces of bone, and some verte-+ 
bra of the saine kind, and of a proportionable bulk, at the 
sine place, which are now in the collection of a gentleinay 





in London. 

All the way from the abovementioned village to Oxford, 
which is ten miles, the different strata abound with plent 
of fossils: and this fainous seat of learning is surrounded wit 
still preater varicty, and, if possible, morc curious; so that 
one would imagine providegce had placed it in the midst of 
these natural rarities, to exercise end divert the minds of 
the curious, after their close attention to things af greater 
importance. | . 

This city has on the north side, a beds of gravel, of 
singular use in making those beautiful walks and gardens in 
a about it, which are kept in very great order by the Unie 
versity. In this gravel are found Porpites, Fungites, Astros 
ites, and such like coralloid bodies. Pectines, Anamia, 
Ostracites, &c. are also found in it, 

Near the east gate of this city, and in St. Clement’s ad-- 
joining, the gravel beds are rg. and we find a stratum of 

" # 
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blue clay, which produces oysters of a different kind” from 
those found in gravel, being remarkable for the convexity of 
their sbells. Along with these oysters are found Belemnite, 
Ammonite very small, and saturated with pyritical matter, 
which gives them a kind of shining-like armiture. 

On the south side of St. Clement's, the gravel appears 
again, and abounds with much the same fossils as those on 
the north side of Oxford. Hard by, in Cowley-Common, 
are found Gryphite, or the crooked-bill oyster, of a ve 
large size, and very thick, broader in the margin than those 
usually called by that name. They are remarkable for shew- 
ing the several Jamine or stages of their zrowth, being at 
first no bigger than a vetch, and proceeding to the size of 
six inches diameter. Either the world was less populous, or 
the use of oysters less known in the antediluvian times, than 
now; for we never find any recent shells arrived to that - 

# 


Bullington Green, Headington Heath, Shotover quarries, 
and the stone-pits at Garsington, all adjacent; are equally 
replete with great variety of vefy curious fossils, such as 
Pectines, great and small, Echini, Belemnite, Pholades, 
Coralloides, Shrimps, claws and other 7 of Crabs; Pinme 
Marine, Oysters ‘pang? large and flat, (found recent! 
jn Virginia ;) Naufilite, Cochlita: in abundance; a remarkabje 
small serated Tree-oyster, Auriculares, vertebra, jaws and 
teeth of animals, Atnmonite of various kinds, some Turbins, 
Strombi, and great plenty of Mycetites, Astroites, &c. 

To close the whole, in our Museum we have the collec- 
tions of Plot and Lhuyd, which contain great variety both of 
native and extraneous fossils, which now appear to great ad- 
vantage, being lately seas under their proper classes bY 
their present keeper, a gentleman in every respect qualifi 
fog the work. e : id 

I am yours, &e. 


© Some Reck-opsters are perhaps an exception to this obserration, 
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Quatlis ubi in neem coluber mala gramine pastre. 
Vinc. An. it. 471. 


Mr. Urean, 


~~ 


By Coluber is here meant not the common sake, but the 
viper, as ts evident from the poet’s supposing him to be re 
plete with poison, acquired by feeding upop nuxious herbs, 
whereas the snake is entirely destitute of poisom The 
venom, in his opmion, was gotten by the serpent’s living 
upon deleterious plants, which is a great mistake, for the 
viper is carnivorous. However, in the Georgic, fib. iit. 425. 
et seq. he shews, that he was well aware that the chersydres 
of Calabria, a potsonous species of serpents, lived upon 
avimal food, such as fish and frogs. 

It has been thought, till of late, that the viper had a fase 
cinating power, « hereby it charmed its prey into its mouth, 
being neither quick in its motion, nor having fett to - 
assjst it in the management of any animal thut contd struggle 
with it for its life. Aud it is certain; that this opinion rev 
ceives great countenance from two pepets in the Phitise. 
phical Transactions, Vol. xxxi. one Paul Dudley, and 
the other by Sir Conrad Spreagell. But the trattris now 
found to be, 38 appears by a later narrative from North 
America, and inserted likewise in the Tranznctions, that the 
rattle-snake, which is a species of the viper, gets his prey 
in this manner. He first bites the anima a ¢ at the Fhe 
instant the poison pressed out of a bay at thé roots of his 
fangs, runs, pnd an aperture in the fangs, into 
wound; after this he keeps his eye u the creature, 
waits for the operation of the instilled puisoa} a when 
has & h on the “apseatad clea animal cage fint ‘to 
lick it, an are it for degiutition, This ig the ia 
which ge Wie gpdercnr wea onaanintng for i ener , 
tence of a,serpent, destined to live upon animal food, 
incapable ‘hela of contending aun caus of any vi- 
vacity or strength. But then I would ask, what is it that the 
common snake lives upon, and how does he get his li 
He has many of the pevperees of the adder ar viper, 
wants his poison; for haps it is generally 
the snake is harmless. is slow, he coils himeclf, he casts 


his skin, en, ae ee 
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living animal as the viper is. It is said, indeed, that frogs 
and other ercatures have been found in his belly; but the 
truth of this is what Tam desirous of hnowing, and as this is 
the season for their making their appcarance after the sleep 
of the winter, I shall be obliged to auy curious naturalist, 
that will open a few of them this spring, and look into their 
stomachs, to inform us what he finds there, for at prescut I 
ean hardly think, if he feeds upon animal food at all, that it 
can be any thing more than worms and insects ; for since he 
is not armed with poison, at is very dificult to conceive how 
he can master and manage any larger animal, though his 

ullet, I suppose, 1s as capable of distention for the swal- 


+ 


owing either of a niouse or small bird, as is the vipet’s. 
' Yours, &c. 
3757, ALarch, PyuL GEMSLGE, 


XXVIT. On the Phenomenon of Dew. 


THE dispute concerning the origin of dew seems as yet to 
be left undetermined. Sume philosophers haye insisted that 
it falls from the middle region of the air, others as strenn- 
ously assert that it rises froin the bowels of the earth in va- 

our, which never reaches the middle region of the air, but 
falls back condensed into water, aftcr having risep a compa- 
ratively small distance above the carth’s surface. 

The former of these alledge, in favour of their opinion, 
*‘that it is most natural; that we sce the rain, which ts of 
the same nature with dew, descending from the superior 
regions; and consequently ought not to suppose that the 
dew has any other origin, since it differs uo otherwise from 
small rain, or misting, than m degree. That the atmosphere 
is continually replete with a vast quantity of vapours; and 
that, when the solar heat is withdrawn, the cold which occu- 
pies the superior regions immediately condenses and pre- 
cipitates them, if not dissipated by the wind, in form of 
lew: and that those bubbles or vesicyles, though impercep- 
tible to us while separate, easily gather into larger drops 
(when they fall) by their own attraction; and are, in that 
state, found on grass, and on the herbs of the field and gar- 
den, inthe motning, where they remain till they are again 
exhaled by the sum.” 

Those of the contrary party say, ‘That exhalations are 
goutinually fying Of from the earth; being raised cither by 


* 
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the solar or subterraneous heat, or both. That these eva- 
porations do not cease even in the night.—That, during the 
deat of the day, these vapours, being specifically lighter 
than the circumambient air, are dissipated in their ascent; 
but, inthe night, they rise not far above the ground, being 
immediately condensed and precipitated again by the cold. 
That though they cannot boast of the universality of their 
Opinion, yet they hope it is established upon a surer foun- 
dation than the other; as they have had recourse to experi- 
ments, the most rigid tests of truth. ‘That M. Dufay, in 
particular, being resolved to try the grand question whether 
dew did or did not first ascend in vapour, reduced it to this 
simpld process. He considered, that if the dew did ascend 
it must wet a body placed dower, sooner than one placed 
hisher, and its uxder part sooner than its upper; aa upon 
these principles, he tried the following experiments. He 
placed two ladders, with their tops resting against cach other, 
their feet at a considerable distance, and their height 32 
feet. To the steps of these ladders he fastencd squares of 
glass, in such a mamer as not to hang over each other. On 
trial, be found it exactly as he expected; the lower surface 
of the lowest square being first wetted, then its upper sure 
face; then the lower surface of the second square; and so 
ov gradually through the whole series.” 

These are some of the strongest arguments produced on 
each side in confirmation of cach hypothesis. But perhaps 
neither side has been so fortunate as, upon the whole, to hit 
upon the true account, nor cxamined it so narrowly as to 

reclude any future discoveries. Iam, however, apt to be» 
Roce after repcated trials, that part of the dew does really 
fall. Y say part, for ] hope to make it appear that a great deat: 
of it, perhaps one half, except in thick foggy nights, r2zses, 
But when I say, rises, let it be noted that | do not mean iu 
form of vapour; but in manner of perspiration from grass 
plants, and other herbage; the trath of which position the. 
following experiments will, I hope, in a great measure, pgat 
beyond dispute. 

Exper. 1. About an hour before sun-set, I inverted a large 
tub or vat upon some fine fresh grass, and stopped it so close 
at the bottom that it could have no communication with the 
external air. Upon examination in the morning I found the , 
grass under the tub, to my surprise, charged as plentifully 
with dew, as that which was uncovered all around it: but the 
spherules or drops, though equal in size, were only on the 
summits of the blades.—N. B. In a windy night there is sel- 
dom any dew, or very litle; but the wind never affects the 
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covered grass at all; the drops being as large then, as at any’ 


other time. ‘ 

Il. The former experiment I repeated, but with this ad- 
dition; ander the tub, I suspended s large pane of glass 
horizontally about s foot, and a little tuft of wool at the same 
distance, from the ground; I also suspended another pane 
of glass and another Jittle tuft of wool over the tub, exposed 
to he air. In the morning I found the grass as before. Glass ‘ 
and wool under the vessel perfectly dry ; but that ever it very 
wet. . 

Ill. Madea t many trials on some gross garden plants, 
such as Ebbiecs colewou: brocoli, ca cecal se of | 
the same species, by covering them with the same vessel. 
In the morning the edges of their leaves were always c 
with large round drops; each drop dependeat from the eztre- 
tay of one of its ribs or fbres. When I traced my finger over 
the surface of the leaf, i could not be certain whether it was 
wet or not; buat the surfaces of those that were swuncoured 
were bedewed very plientifully. 

IV. About ten o'clock in the forenoon, when the dew was 
all exhaled and the grass quite dry, I inverted the tub 
again; taking care always if it was not ina shady place, to 
cover it with something that might hinder the sun beams 
fram penetrating; and, in a few hours time, I found the 
summits of every blade of grass,except those that werewithered, 
Joaden with as large drops as would have been in the same 
space of time in the migh/, or perhaps larger. This experi- 
ment always succeeded in perfect regulanty. 

Y. At mid-day I made the same experiment an some of 
the before-mentioned plants. ‘The result was the same with 
Exp. HI. but the drops were /arger, and none were discern- 
able either on the upper or under surfaces. . 

¥I. Exposed a square of glass, some pieces of cloth, wool, 
dry wood, &c. on the top of a building, about 60 feet frous 
the grouad ; all which, in the morning, were very copiously 
— on their wpper surfaces, but not underacath. 

rom these experiments, particularly the 2d and 6th, and 
pert of the 3d, it appears, that same part of the dew actually 
5 and, from the jst, 4th, and Sth, and part of the 2d 

aod 3i, that no small quantity of it rises; that is, - pexspires.. 
Jc appears also from the 4th, that it rises by, perspiration 
"from the plants themselves, for if it had risen m vapomy from 
the earth, it would have been fquad an the withered blade 
gsWes as the — lbtateiieitaiciaaiadl 
jrscome fo hes point pretty well aguecd, by sha netusslintey 
that there is a Circuleton, o¢ distribution, of the sap, ar gus 
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tritious juices, in vegetables, something similar or analogous 
to that of the blood in animal bodies: and if so, why may 
not the vegetables, as well as the animals, have some wa 
or other of sweating out the redundant juices ? That there is 
indeed something in all of them analogous to perspiration in 
animals is highly probable; but that it is sensble in some, 
the 4th‘and 5th experiments plarnty evince. And of these 
secretions we should be witnesses, day as well as night, did 
not the sun at that time, exhale the moisture as fast as it ex- 
sudates, nay several times fastcr, for when the heat is ex- 
treme, it exhausts the vessels of their nutrimental juice to 
such a degree, that the plant languishes and droops till the 
sin retires, and the waste is again made up by a fresh supply 
from the root. It seems to be these secretions which kee 
the common cabbage fresh and cool in the very hottest day ; 
for did it not evacuate this cooling flurd in such large quanti- 
ties, being quch a gross and succulent plant, it would 
uickly danguish and become quite flaccid. Of the truth of 
this any one may be convinced, by cutting one directly 
through the middle; for, upon examining the several plica- 
tures or folds, they will be found plentifully stored with 
drops of dew. 
ut the most_remarkable instance of evacuations of this 
kind, in plants, is the Nepenthes. At the extremities of the 
leaves of this plant are certain vessels of a considerable big- 
ness, on purpose to receive and preserve the superfluous 
Juices, which it discharges in great abundance. A particular 
account of this onder plant may be seen in the 25th No. 
of Eden; from which I shall make the following extract, as 
it is very much to my purpose. ‘‘ Glands of the secretory 
kind are very common in plants, though rurely conspicuous. 
They cover the whole stalk in the diamond smasembryenthe- 
mum; inthe urena, they are situated on the back of the 
leaf; and, in the sundew, on its upper-surface. All these 
secrete a watery fluid, but it is in few instances that it is de- 
tained in a kind of vessel. We see it so, however, in the 
leaves of the saracena ; in the maregravia it is lodged in a 
kind of vessels raised from the centre of the umbel; and in 
the nepenthes, not in the leaf itself, but in‘a peculiar appen~ 
We see the sundew, a minute plant, throw out its 
redundant moisture in big round drops. In the 2'thiopien 
calla, when over supplied with water, the fine and slender 
extremities of the leaves sweat out the load in a continual 
succession : this Comeline saw in Holland, as.well as several 


persons in England, Ja the dimcrican hart's-tongue, the 
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sume incideat propagates the plant. The fine and small 
end of the leaf ts bent to the earth by the weight of the 
dron it gradually secretes; another and another follows, as 
it remams in that situation, and the plant, being full of lite, 
takes root there, and produces a new stock, itself fixed to 
the earth by roots at each extremity. These are known in- 
stunces of a seerction of this hind, though not generally 
understood; and this in the repenthes is little more. It grows 
m thick forests, where its long fibres supply it well with 
water, and where no sun comes to exhale it.” 


1757, Océ. A. B. 


AAVIIL Observations on the Gossamer. 


Alarch 13, 1759. 


I pO not remember to have met with a full and clear account, 
In any ancient or modern weiter, ofa remarkable phenomenon 
i uature, commonly called the Gossamer. T hope therefore 
the following remarks will uot be unacceptable to Uc public, 
especially to the lovers of natural philosophy. > 

The Gossnncr is a fine filmy substance, like cobwebs, 
which is scen to Hoat in the air, mi clear sunny days: im 
autumn; but much more observable in’ stubble-fields, and 
upou furze, and other low bushes. Toften used to wonder 
from whence such a quantity of thase fine threads could 
come, which Phad frequentiv taken notice of in the stubble- 
fields about Wandsworth, and on the furze bushes on 
Wianubledon and Putney commons, Yet Pthought, that, as 
they had the appearance of the work of Spiders, | might. find 
soine such creatures in, orabout them. IT examined therefore 
the ground in the stubbles, and the bushes, on which they 
hung the thickest, with great diligence, but could not discaver 
any thing like sniders, in those places, tbeugh I conclnded 
thére must be thousands of them sumewhere, to be capable 
of making such multitudes of fiae webs, and sometimes for 
many days together. Now it happened that a while after 
(not having been able to satisfy myself in my inqtiries on 
this mabieed as I was reading over Rr. Ray’s letters, I found 
what I had been puzzling myself about so long to no pur- 
pose, 
"Phat sagacious naturalist, about the year 1668, in a letter 
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which he writ to Dr. Lister*, tells him, that he had been in- 
formed by a friend, that some spiders threw oul, or darted, their 
wehs from them toa considerable distance obliquely, aud not 
strait downwards; adding, he could not conceive how that 
could be done, sccing their threads are very fine and soft, 
and not sufFlike astickh. Vo duis Dr. Lister answerst, that in 
the foregoing September, being a spider hunting, he first 
observed the araied velucets, or “ying spider, and took no« 
tice, that she turned up ber tall to the wind, and darted 
forth a thread several yards lung: the Dr's. original here is 
expressed by acomical simile, that Is, Fitionque ejaculate, 
est guo plane modo robustissimus Juccnes ¢ disienlissima vesica 
urtam, and this be saw afterwards confirmed by ifany hke 
exainples. 

Some time after this, Mr. Ray informed Dr. Lister, that 
though he was pleased with the nouces that he had given 
him concerning the Hyving spiders, he hinisclf never doubted, 
but those fine cobwebs, that are seen flouting in the air, 
were the work of spiders; and adds, that the Roval Society 
had received letters from the island of Bernudas, which dee 
clare, that the webs of their smideis are of a sufficient thick- 
ness and strength to entangle thrushes. But Dr. Lister, 
when he had read those Jetters from Bermudas, thought it 
ridiculous tO suppose (as Was Intunated therein) that their 
threads were darted from their mouths; for,‘according to 
his observations, they were ejected from the anus, and he 
scems to disbelieve the story of the thrushes. He says, 
moreover, that he is certain these flying spiders do not tras 
verse the expanse merely for their pleasure, but to cateh 
gnats, and other small fies, of which there are incrediblé 
quantities In autumu inthe open air. And, in another letter 
which Dr. Lister sent Mr. Ray, dated York, Jan. 20, 1670, 
he acquaints bin, that, in the foregoing October, on a da 
when the sky was very calm and screnc, he mounted to the 
top of the highest stceple in the Minster, and could thence 
discern flying spiders with their webs exceedingly high above 
hin 

Now, though this full discovery of the flying spiders, and 
their operations, scems to belong to Dr. Lister, yet Dr. 
Hulse was the first who gave the bint to Mr. Ray of the man- 
ner of spiders shooting their threads. ‘These obscrvatious, . 
however, made by Dr. Lister, make it plain, I think, that. 
the Gossamer is formed by those spiders, at a vst beight im, 


* Ste Ray's Letters, po 34, + P. 36-—~7, 
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the air; and that, when it is very much rarified, or the dew 
falls upon their threads, they descend to the ground, or fall 
upon bushes, in the manner I mentioned above. -Yet there 
remains one difficulty, which I shall be glad to see resolved, 
and that is, where those millions of spiders are bred; whether 
they deposit their eggs on earth, or in water, or on trees, 
from whence they can mount to such a height in the air, to 
feed upon little flies, as Dr. Lister observes, that affords them 
such a glutinous matter for the formation of their webs, 
which have that sticking qualjty. Conjectures, in an affair of 
this nature, are by no ineans satisfactory, and I have met 
with no experimental observations upon their origin. 

I am of opinion likewise, that this phenomenon was not 
known to, or at least is not described by any of the Greek 
and Roman naturalists. I know of no name for it in either 
of those languages. And those, who derive Gossamer from 
Gossiptum, are led into that mistake, I believe, from the 
similitude of the sound; one being the produce of a shrub, 
and the other the work of spiders. I rather take Gossaner 
to be of a British or Saxon eriginal. I observe, indeed, 
that Mr. Dryden mikes use of that word, in his translation 
of a pees in Virgil’s first Georgic, v. 397; but I think he 
is manitestly mistaken in the thing. Virgil says, 


Tenura nec lane per calum vellera ferri. 


Doubtless meaning thereby fine fleecy clouds, according to the 
concurrent opinion of the commentators upon that place. 
This Mr. Dryden incautiously renders thus: 


The filmy Gossamer now flits no more. 


That the Gossesner was not unknown in Chaucer's time, “ap- 
pears from the following lines, in his Squier’s Tale: 


As sore wondren some on cause of thunder, : 
On ebbe' and flud, on Gossamer, arid oa mist, 
Aad on all-thing till thac the cause is wist. 


By which Chaucer seems to intimate, that Jome natural- 
ixts, in or before his time, had assigned the cause of the * 
Gessamer as well as of thunder, and of the fax and reflux of 
the sez; but what they mede that cause ts a doubt | 
Petes giv ecto and iS smog the sgrad 

e air is bumourow Shakespeare in bi 
‘Romeo and Juliet; im these wordsz. 4 ee 
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. A lever may destride the Gossamour, 
"That idles ta the wanton summer air, 
And yet not fall, so light is vanity. 


Lastly, I have not observed that this curious phenomenon 
has been takea notice of by any of those writers, who have 
iven us the natural history of our counties in English, which 
the more wonder at, as Dr. Plot, and some others, are very 
circumstantial in articles of less curiosity, and perhaps of 
less service, bocause the country people hive a notion, that 
it is injurious to their cattle, being licked up in their feed- 
ing in the Jatrermaths, which is a thing worthy of a further 
inquiry. 
1759, Aug. Ws. Massey. 


XXIX. On the Influx of Water into the Mediterranean. =” 


NAVIGATORS unanimorgly attest, that in the straits of 
Gibraltar, between Cape Trafalgar and Cape Spartel, a 
strong current carries the water of the Atlantic, or Spanish 
sea into the Mediterranean. This current, which is not at all 
times equally strong, is perceived in the Mediterranean at 
the distance of 20 Enghsh miles from the Straits towards 
-the coast of Malaga. Some assure us that they have ob- 
served it at the distance of 70 miles near Cape Gaeta. 

The existence of this current is confirmed by the chart of 
the Strait, published in 1700, by M. d’Ablancourt, who ob- 
serves, that the constancy of the current is such in the mid- 
dle of the Strait, that the tides make no variation in it; but 
that towards the two sides the water follows the ordinary 
laws of the flux and reflax in the 24 bohs. This chart is the 
more to be depended upon as it was drawn by order of the 
king of Portugal, from careful observations made by the 
most able and experienced engineers and mariners. 

Hudson adds, in the Philosophical Transactions, that in the 
middle of the Strait, which is about five English miles over, the 
current is carried towards the Mediterranean with such rapi- 
dity, that is runs at the rate of two miles an hour, and is so 
deep, that the longest line of a ship of war canuot reach the 
bottom of it: Other relations infomm us that the strength of: 
this current will carry a ship inte the Mediterveneun againat 

‘the wind, if it be-not very high. . Afew years ago a cele-. 
: anmmiral: confirmed. this fact - by. his own experience. 
But he fousid, at the same time, stiat she upper part:of. the 
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water in the Strait was indeed always carried into thé 
Mediterranean; but that the water at bottom had a directly 
opposite direction, and ran from the Mediterranean into the 
Atlantic. . 

As the Mediterrancan has no other sensible issne, but by 
the Straits of Gibraltar, and that, instead of emptying its 
water by this issue, it on the contrary, continually receives 
fresh sup ies by it, av embarrassing problem arises. Either 
the Mediterranean runs off by some unknown passage; or 
the water it receives is carnied off by some secret power in 
nature. Mr. Kuhn adheres to the first of these opinions, 
and, in his treatise of the origin of springs, endeavours to 
prove that the Mediterranean bath a subterrancous gulph, by 
Which its redundant water is discharged. But this supposi- 
tion is confuted by facts; since 1 would be impossible for 
the water to ran in with the rapidity we have just mentioned, 
ithe Atlantic were not higher than the Mediterranean. If the 
tuo seas were of equal height, and the water of equal 
rravity, no reason could be assigned for the invariable di- 
rection of the current, which, agcording to the laws of hy- 
drostatics, demonstrates that the Atlantic is the highest, 
consequently no water can run out of the Mediterranean into 
other seas by subterrancous channels, even supposing there 
were such; on the contrary, those seas would simply the 
Mediterranean ull it should obtain the requisite height and 
Oravily. 

Nevertheless, not only the Atlantic discharges itself into 
this sea, but also many great rivers run into it, to Which 
must be added the water which falls in rain: as, thercYore, 
its water cannot have any subterrancous issue, nature must 
employ some other method. Some naturalists have thought 
evaporation sufficient; and this opinion hath gained great 
probability since Marfotte proved that all the rain that falls 
aunually is not sufficient to cover the globe of the earth to 
the height of eighteen or twenty inches; whereas tae an- 
nual evaporation is about thirty or thirty-two inches. 

Supposing then that the rain which falls annually in the 
Mediterranean, bears the same proportion to that which 
evaporates as at Paris, this sea would ‘lose annually ten or 
twelve inches of water more than it receives. But what is 
surried to uw by the Atlantic Ocean and by rivers much ex- 
ceeds that quantity. And if we should even carry the eva- 
poration much further, it would not account for the influx in 
a satisiactory manner; for we may admit that the water of 
the Mediterranean, being io a warmer climate thu: that of 
Paris, suffers an evaporation of twelve or fourteen inches 
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more, that is to say, the quantity evaporated exceeds the 
fain that falls by twenty-four inches. The length of this sea 
is about a thousand Jeagues, of twenty -five to the degree, 
and its mean breadth may be about an’ hundred of those 
Jeagues; so that we can determine pretty exactly its surface 
to be 100,000 square leagucs. For the rivers, then, to re- 
pair the annual diminution oecastoned by evaporation, they 
must furnish, besides what is suppled by rain, a surface of 
100,000 square leagues, with water to the height of twenty 
four,inches> Now according to Marriotte, the river Seine, 
in France, furnishes annually water cnough to cover 56k 
square leagues the height of twelve inches. Riccioli, in his 
Geography Reformed, says, that the quantity of water fur- 
nished by the Po is to that of the Seine as 264 to 13 so that 
it woulc cover annually, to the height of twelve inches, a 
surface of 14,586 square leagues; which is about the four- 
teenth part of the water required to repair the evaporation 
of the Mediterrancan. It would then only remain that we 
should consider the other rivers which empty themselves into 
it, as amounting altogether to fourteen times as much as 
the Po. Now as Riccioli attributes to the Nile seventeen 
times more weier than tothe Po, the Nile alone would fur- 
nish five times more water than would be necessary to supply 
the decrease made by evaporation. Supposing therefore 
that Riccioli has made the quantity of water carried by rivers 
to this sea too much by one hall, as Sedileau proves that he 
hath done, there will still remain enough tu make up the de- 
ficiency by evaporation. 

Let us suppose the breadth of the Straits of Gibraltar to 
bea league of 25 to the degree, and that the water runs one 
such Jeague in one hour: instead of a bottomless depth, let 
us take a depth of 200 feet only; the Mediterranean will 
then rtccive annually by the Strarws a quantity of water, of 
3,723,000 square leagues, and 24 inches in height, which 
will raise it annually 74} feet. But as the velocity of the 
current is not at all times equal, and as it is only in the 
middle of the Straits that the water is constantly carried 
towards the Meditérranean, it being subject at each side to 
the flux and reflux; to which must be added, what we ob- 
served before, that the water beneath folluws a contrary di- 
rection, and is carried towards the Atlantic; these circum- 
stances will oblige us to make a considerable, abatement in 
the quantity of water which runs through the Straits. How- 
ever, we may venture to assert that the water which the 
Mediterrancan receives annually by the Straits and by the 
Nile increases its height at least twenty feet. 
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Bat if we farther add the great rivers, such as the Dannbey 
the Don, the Dociper, the Duister, and several others, 
which fil into the Black Sea. and flow through the Straits 
of Constantinople into the Mecaterranean, as also that mul- 
titude of rivers, creat and sinail, whieh raw on all sides into 
the Medierrancan, mowill be evident that the hereht which 
thissea reecives annually by those means cannot be less than 
$0 teet. That evaporation should carry off all this water, 
avems nupossiple; for in that case would be twenty-five 
times stronger than at Paris, which is not situated ina cold 
clinate. A lake of between 10 and 50 fect in depth, without 
anv issue, would not dry up probably mma year, even under 
the ines Mode Butlon has nevertheless asserted, that eva- 
poration is sufficient Lo earry of the surplus water which the 
Mediterrancan receives annually. Fe was tie authonty of 
this celebriced naturalist thit engaged M. Woaiz to cxamine 
the subject with more exactness. 

Forthis end. he considers the manner in which salt is 
made in the Mediterranean by natural evaporation, by re- 
ceiving the water ona smooth surface to the height of an inch 
and halfonly. ‘This water evaporates in 24 hours, in the 
hottest season in the year, provided no ron falls. Dr. 
Holinian tells us, that a soe the Mediterranean water 
contains two lots [alot is the 32d part of a pound] of salt: 
but according tothe Swedishacademician’sow rexperiments, 
salt water doth not deposit its salt till the evaporation is 
earried so far that there reimain only five lots of salt to thir- 
teen dots of fresh water, According to this calculation, eva- 
poration on the coasts of the Mediterranean, in the hottest 
davs, should carry olf from each pound of water in the 24 
hours, 24¢ lots of water, which makes two tirds of the inch 
and half which the wacer Lad in depth at the beginning. 
lu deep cavities the cvaporation must be mare slow. Tn this 
manner the evaporation woidd, wa 24 hours, be one inch 
anpdahalt. But if we grant that this inch and half co water 
In cntirely evaporated in 2+ hours, the salt remaining quite 
dry, and making the 32d part of the whoie mass; the daily 
evaporation willthen amount to 1!) $ of an iuch, and the an- 
nual Cvaporation to 4443, feet, if ac be equally hot ail the 
year, and no rain falls. But as the hot weather dasts for 
some months on! vy, and there are few days without rain, and 
us there ure even some whole seasons in which it rains 
coustantly in the Meduerranean, and the evaporation is less, 
we cannot make the evaporation amount annually to 44 feet, 
especially as Lemery assures us, in his Course of Chymistry, 
that at Rochelle, in 15 days in the most proper season, from 
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Water of the depth of 6 inches, there did not evaporate 
enough to make the salt precipitate. 

‘This lavs us under a necessity of seeking other discharges 
for the Mediterraneah. Some have imagined that they 
found one in the contrary direction of the water at the sur- 
face, and thar at the bottom; by virtue of which the Medi- 
terranean should regulariy furnish as much water to the 
Atheitic as it receives from it. Vhis hypothesis appears at 
first sight repugnant to the laws of hydrostatics, especially 
if we suppose the water of the two seas to be equally salt, 
anid consequently equally heavy; for water never runs but 
from a higher to a lower place; so that the surface and the 
bottom must both be carried the same way. Building on 
these hydrostatic traths, M. de Budon has not serupled posi - 
tively to deny the fact, and taxes the expernnents on which 
itis founded with falsity. 

It cannot be denied, that the principles of hydrostatics 
furnish an argitment against the existence of this double 
current that scems uuanswerabie; and our Academician 
would have adopred the hypothesis of evaporation, if it 
could have been supported. But all who know any thing of 
salt works, know that it is only the fresh water that evapo- 
rates, and that the salt remams, The same process is ob- 
served in making salt from the water of the Mc diterrancan. 
If then this sea had lost annually, since it first existed, this 
quantity of water by evaporation, it would long before now 
have been reduced to a vast mass of indurated salt. The 
sixteenth part cf its water is pure salt; and, by calculation, 
it will appear that the salt separated from the water would 
form in 500 years a mass of salt 250 feet high. Now accord- 
ing to the inquiries of Count Marsigh, many places of the 
Mediterranean are notof this depth: so that in the aforesaid 
space of time, this sea would have been wholly changed into 
salt, if the salt water continually emptied into it by the 
neighbouring seas, had no issue: but iv the many thousand 
years since this sea has been known, not only this metamor- 
phosis hath not taken place, but even its waters, as far as 
we know, are not become more salt. We are obliged there- 
fore to give up evaporation, and seek some other expedient 
to vet rid of its redundant water: for this end we must not 
wholly neglect the double current, but ascertain the fact with 
all possible exactness, and afterwards endeavour to recon- 
cile it to the laws of hydrostatics. 

Besides the testimonies related above, a Dutch transport 
vessel having been beat to pieces by a French mao of war 
in the middle of the Straits of Gibraltar, between Tarill aud 
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Tangier, the wreck of this vessel, with some casks and 
other light things, appeared after some days on the surface 
of the water, four English miles to the west towards the 
Spanish sea. If the direction of the curreut were the same- 
at bottom as on the surface, from west to east, these arecks 
could not have raised themselves against the current so as to 
swim at top, hut would have followed the declivity, which 
would have carricd them towards the Mediterranean, 

The impossibility of reaching the bottom of the Strait 
with the longest Jine, does nét prove that it is without a bot- 
tom; but itis highly probable that this difftculty arises from 
the contrariety of the currents, which bends the line of the 
lead, and hinders it from getting to the bottom. Count 
Marsigli made the same observation in the Straits of Con- 
stantinople, where the Black Sea has its outlet; and the 
Turkish fishermen told him that it was always so. There 
are other authentic examples of opposite currents; it would 
be in vain therefore to deny the fact; but the natural causes 
of it remain to be inquired into, : 

In order to discover them, M. Waiz recapitulates what 

_ he had said before, namely, that the water of the Mediter- 
ranean contains much salt; secondly, that this sea being ina 
very warm climate, suffers a great evaporation ; thirdly, that 
the salt is not carried off by this evaporation, but remains 
behind; fourthly, that salt is about three times specifically 
heavier than water, fifthly, that salt water is so much dimi- 
wshed by evaporation, that 18 lots of water contain 5 lots of 
salt, and the water is then much heavicr. The author found 
by his own experiments, that the weight of salt water 
becomes five tisnes greater before the salt begins to crystalize. 

As then there is a continual and copious dacharge of salt 
water into the Mediterrancan, and that a preat part of this 
water deposits its salt by evaporation, what is left always re- 
inains more salt, and consequently more weighty. Supposing 
then the surface of the two seus, the Atlantic and the Me- 
diterranean, to be equal, their’ gravity would not be equal; 
but the water of the Mediterranean, as the more weighty, 
would press on that of the Atlantic, and the two seas would 
run together through the Strait tll their waters became of 
equal weight; so that the Mediterranean would necessarily 
be lowest. When this happens, the water of the Atlantic, 
which is vss eal cannot take its~course through the: Strait 
but by a higher current, by means of which it spreads itself 
in the Mediterranean; but this wonld augment the weight, 
already the greatest, of the water of thd latter, which cannot 


got away, but by opening itseif a passage underneath, and 
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forming an inferior opposite current in the Straits. This is 
sufficient to produce the two currents, and to perpetuate 
them without interruption. 

There is an experiment which confirms the agreement of 
this hypothesis with the laws of hydrostatics, ‘Take a long 
hox, divide it into two by a board fixed in the middle, let 
there be asmmall hole in the board, which you can shut at 
pleasure. Fill one end of the box with water, and the other 
with oil to an equal height. On hastily opening the hole in 
the board ahat divides them, the water, which is heaviest, 
will be seen to run into that end of the box where the oil is 
On the contrary, the oi] will be carried in the same manner, 
«id at the same time, into that end where the water is, over 
Which it will snread itself. Tt may indeed be objected, that 
as oil cannot nix with water, it must get at top; but the 
same thing happens to two waters of unequal gravity, when 
one is coloured and much salter than the other. If the box 
be made of glass instead of wood, you will have a distinct 
idea of the two opposite currents, 

The air in like ciccumstances acts exactly like water, and 
itis easy to make the experiment. Let there be two roams 
witha qoor frum the one to the other; let one room be warmed 
that the air ia it may dilate itself and become lighter, this 
will be the Atlantic. The other cold room, the air of which 
Is not sy thin apd fight, will represent the Mediterranean ; 
det the door, which is the Strait between the two seas, be 
opened, and a lighted candle placed on the threshold, whilst 
another is held at the top; it will be seen by the flaines of 
these two candles that the cold air passes from the cald 
room into the hot at bottom towards the threshold; and the 
warn air into the cold room at top. The warm air soon cools 
10 the cold room, but the heat of the warm room being kept 
up by afire, the double current of the air will appear very 
evident tor some tune, till the air of the two chambers be 
equally warm, and consequently, equally beavy. 

if there be a warm room on each side of a Jarge cold room, 
the same thing will happen at the two doors, that ts to say, 
the cold air will enter at bottom, and the warm at top. This 
explains what Count Marsigh says of the currents in the 
Straits of Constantinople, where the salt water of the Me- 
diterranean enters at bottom into the Black Sea, and is there 
yenlered lighter by the quantity of frésh water that, runs into 
it; after which it flows ayain, In the same Strait, above the 
salt water, into the Mediterrancan; as is seen in the Strait of 
Gibraltar. The currents are stronger at Constantinople than 
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at Gibraltar, because the difference in the degrees of salt. 
ness of the water, which comes in, and that which goes out, 
is greater, namely, according to Marsiglt as 73 to 62, 
whereas it is not so great in the Straits of Spain. 

There is one very plausible objection to this theory, 
namely, that as the Atlantic sca is in the same climate with the 
Mediterranean, the evaporation must be the same in both; and 
consequently their water be of the same gravity, especially 
if we consider the great quantity of fresh water which so 
many rivers carry into the Mediterrancan. To this it is 
answered, that it is well known that the sea is less salt to- 
wards the poles than near the equater; an invariable current 
brings this fresher water from the poles towards the equator; 
some large rivers, as the Guadiana and the Guadalquivir, 
empty themselves at the two sides of it at the same time, 
id pass by the Strart with them fresh water to run into the 
Spanish sea; and lastly, a daily flux and reflux incessantly 
agitate and mix these waters from top to bottum: these dif- 
ferent circumstances united; shew that the water of the At- 
Jantie cannot be so salt as the Mediterraucan, the evapora- 
tion of which continually angments its weight and saltaess. 

What we have said above of a perpetual current running 
from the poles tothe line, is supported by sufficient autho- 
rites, Navigators attest that they always go quicker in this, 
than in the contrary direction, and they every year see Jarge 
shoals of ice carried from the north to the south. Several 
causes may contribute to the formation of this current, and 
itinay be proved that the water it carries along doth not 
contain much salt. When the water freezes it becomes 
lighter, and the ice swims at top. Though this ice be com- 
rose'd of salt water there is but very little salt in it, as might 
be shewn by many experiments, and by what happens in 
salt works. On these shoals of ice fram salt water, there 
fixes a quantity of snow, rain, gee &c, the wind drives 
these shoals upon one another till they form vast mountains 
of ice. When these mountains come to melt, they produce 
an immense quantity of fresh water, which does not easily 
mix with the salt, but remains at top. It cannot flow back 
towards the Poles, where there is still more ice and fresh 
water; It is therefore continually carried to the south, 
where the water is salter, and consequently lower. 

In fine, it remains only to inquire, why, on the two sides 
of the Straits of Gibraltar the current of water is subject to 
the Hux and reflux, and does not run into the Mediterranean, 
as in the middie, Ships coming fiom the Mediterranean arg 
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wont to observe this feurrent, and commonly keep on the 
African side, to wait for and follow it; partiy because the 
coast is less dangerous, and partly because the flux and re- 
flux is much greater than on die Spamosh side. These side 
currents prove tiie possibility of several currents existing at 
one time in the same channel, running one below another, 
and in contrary directions. 

When two drops of water touch, and unite according to 
the laws of attraction and cohesion, if one be considerably 
larger than the other, and be put in motion, it draws the 
other to it, and carries it alone. A current is uothing ¢lse, 
bat a multitude of cobering drops in motion; it must theres 
fore carry with it a part of the water on its sides. 


1760, Pod. 


AAXNX. Immense Chesnut Tree at Tamworth. 


Mr. Ursan, 


As your monthly labours will be records to ages to come, I 
bubmuit the following calculation of the age of a celebrated 
chesnut tree, which In all probability is the oldest, if not 
the largest tree in England, being 52 feet round, to be trans- 
yutted by your means to posterity. 

This counent tree is the property of the Rt. Hon. Lard 
Dacre at ‘Tortsworth, alias Tamworth, Gloucestersbire. 

Imay with reason fix its rising from the mut in the reign 
of King Egbert, anno 800. J°ro:m this date, to attain to such 
Inaturity and magnitude, as to bea signal tree, fora boundary 
or land-mark, cailed, by way of distinction, thc great ehes- 
nut tree at Tamworth, in the reign of King Stephen, I can- 
not allow less age than 335 ycais, which brings it down to 
the first year of King Stephen, anno 1135; from this date, 
we are certain of its age by record to the present year 1762; 
627 years.—In all 962 years. 

Mr. Evelyn, in his fifth edition, has this remarkable pas- 
sage relating to this tree, viz. Boundaries to great parishes, 
and gentlemcn’s estates ; famous for which, is that great ches- 
nut at Tamworth, in Gloucestershire, which bas continued 
a signal boundary to that manoy from King Stephen's ume, 
as it stands on record. 

If any regard is to be paid to thc three periods given to 
oak and chesnut, viz. 300 years growing, 300 years standing, 
and 300 years decay ing; it favours my conjecture, that thug 
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statcly old chesnut tree is very little less, possibly more, 
than a thousand years old; and yet such vigour remains, it 
bare nuts anno 1759; from them young trees are raised. 


Yours, &c, 
1762, Feb, P.C, 


SAI, Remarkable Phenomenon of the Bath Waters. 


- 


A Letter fron Dr. D. W. Linden to Dr. Sutherland, at the 


Hot Wells, Bristol, concerning a remarkable Phenomenon 
of the Bath Waters. 


DEAR Sir, 


In compliance with your request, I send you a brief account 
of iny last examinauon of the Bath waters. The pheno- 
menon which most struck me, were certain cakes, of a black- 
ish colour, which at this tine of the year are found floating 
upon the surface of these waters, and which I had never 
seen before, having been at Bath only in the winter months, 
when they do notappear. I had, indeed, heard much of 
them, and was told that they were a veectable substance, 
the conforca gelatmosa; but, upon examination, | found this 
to be a mistake, and that the black cakes were mineral. 

That they are not the conferva gelatinosa is manifest, from 
their appearing so carly as the beginning of May; for the 
conferva does not appear till July, and it does not flower till 
August. Besides, ie conferva is found only on stagnant 
waters; and it is absurd to suppose that a mineral hot spring 
should have any communication ith a standing pool, whence 
it could receive this plant, as it could not receive the plant 
without such a mixture of the water as would render it cold, 
and annihilate its virtue: that the Bath water cannot origin- 
ally produce the plant, is certain; for it is continually in a 
state of agitation, which reyders the growth of it impossible. 

Upon a close examination of these cakes, some of which 
have a greenish huc, I found that those which had Jain near 
the wall for some time undisturbed, had caused a natural 
crystalization of the salts in the Bath water; and these salts, 
on some of the walls in the Abbey-house spring, were more 
than half an inch thick: such a crystalization cquid not be 
caused by a vegetable substance. 

Having now shewn w~at these cakes are not, I will tell 


you what they are; for, upon applying the common vitrios 
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line solvent, I found them to be neither more nor less than 
the muctlugiun ferri, or slimy substance, that is always a 
concomitant of iron-stone, iron-earth, or iron-ore; if there 
is any medical virtue in iron, sit ought to be sought in this 
slimy substance: and I shall shew, in a Treatise on the Bath 
Waters, which Iam now preparing for the press, that the 
Bath waters derive great medical efhicacy from these cakes, 
especially in external applications. 

hose persons who have supposed these cakes to be ve~ 
getable, have been deceived into that opinion, by the solid 
fibrous parts which they have discovered in them, after 
having washed them from the mud and other extraneous .« 
bodies, that have been found mixed with them. But those 
who are acquainted with practical mineralogy, a science 
which is essentially necessary to those who undertake the‘ 
analysis of mineral waters, know, that the slimy substance 
in iron-ore, when agitated in waters that contain salt, will 
forin itself into fibres and branches, resembling those of vee 
getables; and wpon this principle it is, that, in curious chy-~ 
mistry, small branches and fibres are formed in liquids a 
the solution of metals and minerals, and have obtained the 
name of philosophical trees. 

Some experiments, indeed, have been made upon these 
cakes, by distillation; and it has been presumed, that they 
are vegetable, because they yield only an insipid water, 
without any metalline or mineral particles; but this is wholly 
fallacious and inconclusive; for the mdctlagium ferri, or 
any other metal or mineral, mixed with common or saline 
water, will, in distillation, yield only an insipid water, with- 
out mineral} particles, because these particles are prevented 


7. 


from rising in the steam, by their own weight. 
_ Tam, Sir, Yours, &c. 
1762, May. D. W. LINDEN. 


ST aeNaAIRIEIEIaiinisein 3. <occommmemenmmememmemamD 
XXXII. Account of Fires kindled of themselves.* 


THE great consuniption of sea coal in the port of Brest 
made it necessary to form a kind of magazine, constructed 
of timber and planks rudely joined together, where many 
handred chaldroh were kept piled in a vast mass, and con- 
stantly exposed to the weather, No accident was ever 


# From the Memoirs of the Rayal Academy of Paris, 
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known to happen from this manner of keeping coals since it 
was first used, which was about the year 1681. But some 
persons took it into their heads, that coal thus exposed to 
the weather lost some of its quality, and ‘that it would be 
beiter to keep it under cover. 

While they were deliberating upon the form of the new 
magazine, somebody remarked that it would be proper ta 
Beave a considcrable space between the top of the coals and 
the roof of the building in which they were to be kept, that 
there might be sufficient room for tresh air; because it fre- 
quently happened, that this coal took fire when shut close 
down jn the hold of the vessels that brought it, if the voyage 
happened tobe longer than usual, or the weather so bad 
that they could not open the scuttles: this opinion, how- 
ever, was not regarded; the new magazine was built very 
close and compact, and covered in at the top: it was 
divided into two equal parts, within, by a wall; one division 
beimy called the Magazine, No. IL and the other the Maga- 
gine, No. IL 

No. I. was filled quite to the top, and contained about 
twelve hundred chaldron: m a very short time afterwards it 
wok fire, winch was perceived by the smoke that came out 
at the chinks of the door; as soon as the door was opened, 
the smoke burst out in great black clouds, and the labourers, 
who had been ordered to get the coal out, were obliged ta 
throw vreat quantilies of water upon it, before they could 
begin to work. 

‘They found a rafter of deal, which was within the build- 
rg near the door, half burnt; and a beam which the coal 
touched, in the same condition; they had not flamed, but ° 
were burnt quite through to a cinder: the coals that lay on 
the top of the heap were only warmed by the smoke that 
had passed througa them, but thosé in the middle bad lest 
their infammuability, and were reduced to a kind of calx; 
and near the bottom they had suffered no injury, nor even 
contracted the least heat. About half the coals were then 
taken out of this magazine; the good were separated from 
the damaged, and part of them put back dain, and the rest 
put into tue other magazine. 

It was now a second tine proposed to give the magazines 
air; and it was urged, that though the coal should not again 
take fire, vet it wonid probably grow hot, and Jose part of 
ats quatity; but the magazine was already built, and they 
thought all accidents would be effectually prevented, by 
not élling the magazine to the top; buta great quantity of 
couls arriving soon alter in the port, and not daring to lay 
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them up in the magazine that had once taken fire already, 
they yet foolishly filled the other magazine with it quite to 
the top, without considering that this magazine was theo in 
the same circumstances as those which had caused the acci- 
dént that hanpened to the other; the consequence was, that 
this magazine also jn a very short time took tire, and would 
have done the same damage if it had not been sooner dis- 
covered; the top of the heap being hot, the middle in pert 
consumed, and the bottom unaltered. Add to this account 
another most remarkable instance of the saine kind. 

The sail cloth generally used in France, is made of coarse 
hempen thread; after it is woven, it is wetted, and shrunk, 
as we do our drab cloth, and is then painted on one side 
only, with red ochre ground with oil.* 

On the 18th of July, 1757, the workmen had paintcd 
about fourscore vards of this cloth; and the weather being 
very hot, the sun dried it very soon: on the 20th, about 4 
o'clock in the afternoon, the weather changed, and a sudden 
storm of thunder and ram being expected, tue sail-cloth 
which had been thus milled and pamted, was very hastily 
folded up white it was yet very hot by having lain expoyed 
tothe sun, the fulds beime so managed drat the painted side 
did not come in contact with the other, but with itself only ; 
the folds were pressed very close, that the cloth might he 
inthe least compass possible, and it was then put up in 
bales, and deposited, one upon another, in the warehouse, 
upon a kind of iron erating, the squares of which were about 
three inches wide, and which was about a foot from the 
ground: this warchouse is level with the ground, but Joored ; 
and it is the custom to place a kind of brasiers, or close 
chafing dishes of lighted simall coal dust under the grating, 
to keep the cloth that hes in bales over it periectly ary, lest 
being moist in the middle, it should rot; and the warehouse 
is every night close shut up. 

On the 22d, about four in the evening, one of the work- 
men having been lying some time upon these bales, found 


* The experiment frequently repeated at St. John’s Gate, by mixing s 
brown earth, found in the mincs in Derbyszire, with liosced, oil, is worth 
noting upon this occasion: the result was, that, upon grinding the tvo 
bodies together, upon a stone, the whule nase touk Gre, aad burnt with a most 
intense heat till the oi] was consumed, and nothing but the dry earth remained, 
May not other earthy sub-taaves so mixed, produce the same effect? It wag 
by grinding this earth with oil to make a paint, that its inflammable quality 
was discovered, 
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them very hot, and putting his hand into one of them be- 
tween the pluits, it burnt him. The supervisor being imme; 
diately acquamted with this accident, caused the bales to be 
brought out into the air, and upon opening them they sent 
ont a thick smoke: some pretended that they saw a flame, 
but itis probable that they saw only the sun’s rays reflected 
frou the smoke. 

{t was at first suspected that these bales had been set on 
fire; the grating was therefore taken up; but after the 
strictest search, no appearance of tire was found, and it ap- 
peared that the suspicion was wholly groundless upon a far- 
ther inspection of the bales, for the fire had manifestly be- 
yunin the centre of cach bale, the outward parts of them 
having received no mjary: the plaits that had been pressed 
closest by the cord were most damaged, being burnt wa 
cinder, so as to crambie between the fingers, 

Some of the old workinen declared, that the same thing 
bad happened many years ago; but that, conceiving it im- 
possible for the bales to take fire of themselves, they had 
concealed the accideut, tor fear of being taxed with neglis 
gevee, and punished accordingly. 

That hay, put up wet, will take fire, is well known to our 
farmers; and many fires have happened by rain falling on 
unslacked lime. 


1763, Aun. 


AAXIT. On the prodigious Growth of Trees. 


THERE are giants in the vegetable, as well as the animal 
kingdom. For proof of which, f shall here recite what I have 
observed in my reading, concerning menstrous trees, that 
have deserved the particular notice of travellers and natural- 
asts. 

Thevenot, in his Tragels, A.D. 1656, Part I. Chap. 71, 
tells us, that in the island of Coos, which the Turks call- 
Stranchio, and Lange, or {sola Longa, there is a tree of such 
a vast extent, that it can easily cover two thousand men, and 
that the brauches of it are supported .by several stone and 
wooden pillars, there being under it several barber’s-shops, 
coffec-houses, and such like, with many benches to sit on. 
This tree is like a sycamore, but the fruit it bears ig like a 
chesnut, and serves for tanning of leather, 
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Dr. Plot, in his History of Staffordshire, Chap. vi. saysy 
that there was, A.D. 1689. an apple free within the moat ac 
the parsonage house at Leigh, in that county, that spread 
about 34 vards incircuinterence, which, allowing four square 
fect fora man, would shelter 500 footmen finder its branches. 
This, indeed, is but small tn comparison of the tree above-~ 
mentioned by Thevenot, provided he was exact in the mea- 
suring of it, and observed the samme proporuon for the stand- 
ing of his men; but it is an amuzing growth for an apple 
tree. 

A pearmain, in New England, at a foot from the ground, 
measured ten feet and four inches round, and it bore one 
year 38 bushels. See Kaines’s Abride. Phil. Trans. Part 1 

. 242. 

The dimensions, likewise, of the Witch-Elm that grew at 
Field, in Statfordshire, are really wondertul; of which Dr. 
Plot; in the aforesaid history of that county, in the 6th 
chapter, gives us the following particulars: 1. Thut it felt 
120 feet, or 40 yards in length. 2. That the stool, or but- 
end, was 5 ee and 2 feet in diameter, and 17 yards in 
circumference. 3. That it was 8 yards 18 inches, or 25 feet 
and a half about by girth measure in the middle. 4. That 
it contained 100 ton at least.of neat thuber; but as far as I 
can inform myself Far-drees grow the highest of any ; for we 
are told, that in the Canton of Bern, in Switzerland, there 
are some above 76 yards high. IT have not read nor heard of 
any other trees, or ia any other place, that reaily equal 
these in tajlness. 

Pliny says, in his Nat. Hist. lib. vi. c. 32. chat in the For- 
tungte Islands, (now called the Canaries) there are trees that 
grow to the height of 144 feet. But he does not tell us what 
hind of trees they are; yet, in another place, viz. Nat. Hist. 
lib. xvi. ¢. 39. he says that the Larch -(ree and Fir-tree, wrow 
to be the tallest and straightest of all trees. What he men- 
tions in the next chapter of trees, so thick that they require 
three or four men to grasp them, is avery indete rninate 
way of speaking, neither can we easily credit what he re- 
.ports of the German pirates, that ‘they uscd boats nade 
halo out of one single tree, that would cach of thom hold 
thirty men; at least, we must conceive them to he made 
out of trees of a prodigious trunk. It also app. ars by this, 
that canoes were in use in the northern climates long before 
America was discovered. There seems likewise a fitde too 
much of the marvellous, where he informs us (Nat. Hist. lib, 
vii. ch. 2.) that mn India there, are trees of such a height, 
that a man cannot shoot an arrow to the top cf them; and 
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that a troop of horse may be ranged under one of their Figs 
trees. 

But let us come nearer home, and we may find trees that 
are really wonderful, without anv exaggeration.” {n Mr. J. 
Ray's Life, by Dr. Derham, published by George Scott, - 
¥.R.S. we have the foilowing remarkable paragraph :— 
‘QOctob. 14, 1669, (says tic) we rode to see the famous fir- 
trees, some two milcs and a half distant from Newport, ina 
village called Warceou, in Shropshire, in the Jand of Mr. 
Skrimshaw. There are of them 35 in number, very tall and 
straight, without any boughs till towards the top. The 

reatest, which secs to be the mother of the rest, we found 
bs measure to be fourteen feet and a half round the body, 
and they say 56 yards high, which to me seemed not incre- 
dibic.’ 

At Torworth, (alias Tamworth) in Gloucestershire, there 
is a chesnut-tree, which, in all probability, is the oldest, if 
not the largestin England, being 52 fect round. This tree 
is said to have stood there ever since the reign of King Ste- 
phen, A.D. 1150. 

Keysler, in bis Travels, Vol. TV. p. 459, tells us, that 
there isa Muzel-tree to be seen (A.D. 1731) in Mr. Hassel’s 
garden, in the city of Frankfort, of which their annals make 
mention above 200 years ago. The lower part of its trunk 
is seven Frankfort ells* in circumference; its height is equal 
to that of the houses near it, and it still bears nuts every 
year, but the tree now begins to decay, 


Yours, 
1763, dug. W. Massey. 


XXXIV. On Archbishop Secker’s Death, and the brittleness of 
Human Bones in Frosts. 


Mr. Urpan, 


ACCORDING to the excellent-memoirs you have given us 
of Abp. Secker, im your last number, a very extraordinary 
accident befel him but a few days before he died. The ac- 
count gocs thus, that as he was turning himself on his couch, 
he ‘broke his thigh bone. It was immediately set, but it 


A Frankfort ell is about 2 feet 3 inches, 
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soon appeared there were no hopes of Ins recovery,  Afier 
his deato it was foun |, that the eect bone was quit: Carluus, 

and that the excrue ating pains he so long tell, were awing 
tu the cradual corrosion uf this bone, by SUING ACTHRONIONS 
hunietir. 

The \rehbishop was in his seventy-fifth vear. Now itis 
related in the Life of Dr. Ralph Bathurst, who died tuo dius 
eohty-fourta vear, that his death was Beale onal by the 
hke eecident of breakioy bis tiigh, while he was walking ia 
his warden, And it is added on the occasion, ‘¢dt ds suid 
that; at first, and for some time, he refused to submit to the 
operations of the surgeon, ce cluring, In bib tortures, Chat 
the,e wos vomarroe tn the bones of an old man?” Da. Bathurst 
was bred a physician, and was of vreat eminence in his pro- 
fession, anscoiuch that some regard, as ato should seem, 
ought to be paid to a declaration af Pais hind coming from 
hun, and yetlvebemently suspect the truth of it, on aecoune 
of what here follows. At Christiuas, 1707, aa ‘ale gontle- 
wowan confined to her bed by silness, and ia the 85th car 
of her age, had occasion in the might to make use of the bu- 
sin, and being very weak and he ples, she tumbled upom 
the floor as she was endeavouring to receb it, and broke ber 
arm. She had a fever upon ‘her at the time, and yee 
this notwithstanding, as likewise notwithstanding her weak- 
ness and extreme old age,t the arm was sctand united well, 
and sna reasonable tune; and she had tolerable good use of 
I for nan) months before she died, wineh was on the 2Qtda 
of October last. In short, the affrination OF supposition 
rather, of Dr. Bathurst, appears to me to be a aire et that 
ought to be inquired into by those who have opocriunities 
ot Making the ual. 


T. Row. 


Mr. URBAN, 


It is acommon notion, and in all parts, for I have heard 
it frum many mouths, and in many places, that our bones 
are brittlest in oy weather. This 1s a difficalt niatter, at 
best, to prove, and I imagine the observation bas nuthing to 
support it, but the frequency of fractures at such searuis. 
But now, Sir, if this be the whole fonndation of it, this one 
particular will scarcely bear the weight that is laid UpOl 1, 


* Warton’s Life of Ralph Bathurst, page 152. 
t Sbe wa, older, you ebsere., tian eitber tue Archb shop ui Ir. Batbarst, 
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For first, men are most liable to slip then, and consequently 
more fall than common. Secondly, falls are violent upon 
sudden slips. Thirdly, the limbs are often thrown into uns 
natural positions by such slips; and lastly, the ground in 
frosts is bard, and impinging with force against it when it is 
in such a state, must endanger the bones more than at any 
other time, and occasion the more fractures. In short, the 
external constitution of the air may have effect on the sur- 
face of our bodies, as to the pores, and the affections of heat. 
and cold, but that the internal s¢emina of the bones and the 
substance of them should be altered in respect of cohesion, 
of induration on one part, and phableness on the other, is a 
thing dificult to conceive. And quire, whether a degrce 
of cold sufficient to effect that would not immediately in- 
duce death? For my part I cannot apprchend how the flesh, 
the periosteum, the blood, and even some of the vital parts 
could stand it. [will not pretend to say how the case may 
be with adry, dead, uncovered bone, lying exposed to the 
ambient air in a severe frost; but surely, if the substance of 
a human bone can be so penetrated by an excess of cold, 
as to suffer an alteration in the cohesion of its parts, the 
marrow of such bone must be in a manner damaged and de- 
stroyed. 

It is true the bones of old people do break with the creat- 
est facility, and from the slightest causes, as appears from 
the two cases of Archbishop Secker and Dr. Bathurst, re- 
ported in your Magazine of November 1768, but then this 
fragility may be supposed to arise from an internal cause, to 
wit, the aridity or dryness of old men’s bones, tenacity or 
toughness depending mainly upon a competent degree of 
moisture. And this I presume was the case with that great 
man, Archbishop Laud. At 54 years of age, his Grace 
strained, or rather broke the great ligament of his foot, the 
tendon Achillis, and-when be was 68, as he was walking u 
ant down his chamber at the Tower, the sinew of his right 
leg gave a great erack, without any slip or treading awry, 
and brake asunder in the same place where he had broken ‘it 
before. His Grice, however, recovered it, and could go 
strongly upon plain ground. See his’ Diary, pag. 42, 63, 
191, The event, you observe, was not very bad, but that 
isnot the meaning of my introducing this fracture; for my 
dc sigais to shew, by this, how easily dryness in the limbs of 
ul persons disposes them to break. But this, I apprehend, 
is by no means the case with oar bones in frosty seasons, ' 
which I presume are so fenced and secured against the ex- 
ternal injuries of weather, by the periosfeum, the Hesh, and 
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the skins, that one cannot suppose them to be drier in hard 
weather than at other times. I incline to believe upon the 
whole, that the bones cannot be affected by any severity of 
weather less than what would cause death. 


Tam, Sir, yours, &c. 


1768, Noo, T. Row. 
1769, Jan. 


XXXV. Whether Oily Substances are hurtful to the Bones? 


Mr. URBAN, 


THERE is a passage in the Book of Psalms which carries 
with it some difficulty, in respect of me at least. The Com- 
mentators, those I have seen, touch it very lightly, and the 
naturalists do not perfectly agree, or, it rather may be said, 
disagree. The words are, ‘As he clothed himself with 
cursing like as with his garment: so let it come into his 
bowels like water, and like oil into his bones.’ Ps. cix. 18. 
Some think the allusion is to the oil sticking close to the 
bones, others to the penetrating nature of it. But neither 
of these interpretations seems to be sufficient, as one sub~ 
stance may stick close to, and even penetrate another, with- 
out doing any harm; whereas the context and sum of the 
passage seems to imply something that is hurtful and per- 
nicious to the bones. And indeed it is asserted by some 
names, that oil is really prejudicial to them. Thus 

r. Nieuwentyt says, ‘There is nothing more pernicious to 

a naked bone, than to put oil, or any other moisturé upon it, 
which will cause a miserable corruption therein: on which 
account it is, that the most skilful surgeons, in treating 
about the diseases of the bones, do most cgrefully warn the 
readers against the same.’ And then he cites the authority 
of Hildanus and Parcus, observing, there was no further 
occasion for any other evidence in this behalf, since these 
two gentlemen may be justly ranked amongst the most fa- 
mous and skilful men in the art of medicine. He concludes, 
‘whoever ‘has seen this caries ossium— in any considerable 
gegree in a livigg person, and has been informed that the 
same may be p or at least augmented, by any liquid or 
oleaginous matters, must needs confess, that the wrath and 
curse of God cannot be described by more lively comperi- 
sons, than in these words of te Pealmist, since water and 

VOL. zx 
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oil, that arc mentioned in this text, are both of them the 
most pernicious things imaginable to the bones.’ * It is cer- 
tain, that in the eastern countries, they used much oil about 
the humun body, for the purpose of suppling, purifying, 
and brightning the skin, and so far it was useful in those 
adast climes; but it should seem from this passage in the 
Pralins, they were aware at the same time, that oil, how 
beneficial soever it might be to the skin, was hurtful to the 
bones. So far, so good. 

But now, Sir, others do not apprehend that oil has any 
such noxious quality, in respect of bones, and they adduce 
an experiment to shew it -has not, but on the contrary is 
rather serviceable to them. Thus Alex. Blackrie speaking 
of oil, the third, and by much the-largest ingredient in the 
composition of soap, says, it is so far from having any share 
in its lithonthriptic properties, that, on the contrary, he 
thinks it rather tends to hinder the other ingredients from 
exerting their active powers fcr this purpose, by becoming, 
in some degree, acement to connect the calcareous particles 
of our food, &c. ‘That this is the case will evidently ap- 
pear,’ he says, ‘by the casv experiment of calcining a bone 
till it is reduced to an inert inactive earth; which, if not dis- 
turbed, wiil, nevertheless, retain its former shape, The bone 
thus robbed of its agglutinating principles, will become’so 
friable as tocrumble into dust and ashes upon a gentle touch; 
but afterwards, [s0w please to observe, Mr. Urban,] by the 
aifusion of a sufficient quantity of oil, such a degree of te- 
nacity may be restored to it, as will allow itto be taken up 
and handled frecly without breaking. ‘That oil contributes 
niuch to the stability of the bones, by preventing them from 

rowing tou bristic, the learned and accurate anatomist, Dr. 

lexander Monro, when he enumerates the uses of the 
marrow, bas evidently shewnt." Here, a great anatomist 
asserts, that oil contributes to the stability of tke bones, and 
an acute disquisyor shews by experiment, that it will even 
restore the (ost tenacity of them. What then is to be done in. 
this case? How are we to determine, when there are stich. 
cogent authorities on both sides the question, whether oil 
be burtful or beneficial to the bones? For my part, I cannot 
hut wish some furthér inquiries might be madé upon. this 
gubject. As to the Pealm'st, he will be clear cittier way, as 
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it is a sufficient justification for him, that in his day it was 
understood, that oleaginous substances were prejudicial to 
the human stamina, though upon after researches it should 
prove otherwise; for I suppose it is an allowed maxim now, 
that the Scriptures were not iritended to teach us philusophy. 


Iam, Sir, Yours, &c, : 
1769, Feb, “ T. Row. 


XXXVI. Curious Account of the Dissection of Old Parr, from a 
Manuscript of Dr. Harvey. 


TTHOMAS PARR was a: poor countryman of Shropshire, 
whence he was brought up to London, by the Right Hon. 
Thomas Earl of Arundel and Surrey, and died after he had 
outlived nine princes, in the tenth year of the tenth of 
them, at the aye of 152 years and 9 months. 

Being opened after his death (Ann. 1635, Nov. 16) bis 
body was found very fleshy, his breast hairy, his genitals un- 
impaired, serving not a little to confirm the report of his 
having undergone public censures for his incontinency ; 
especially seeing that after that time, viz. at the age of 120 

‘ears, he married a widow, who owned, Hum cum ipsa rem 
bursse, ut alii mariti solent; et usgue ad 12 annos retroactos 
solitum cum ea congressum frequentasse. Further, that he 
had a Jarge breast, lungs not fungous, but sticking to his 
ribs, and distended with much blood ; a lividness in his face, 
as he had a difficulty of breathing a little before his death, 
and a long-lasting warmth in his arm-pits and breast after it, 
(which sign, together with others, were so evident, in his 
body, as they used to be on those that die by suffocation.) 
His heart was great, thick, fibrous, and fat. The blood in, 
the heart bjackish and diluted. The cartilages of the ster- 
num not more bony than in others, but flexile and soft. His 
viscera were sound and strong, especially the stomach; and: 
it was observed of him, that he used to- eat often by night 
and day, though contented with old cheese, milk, coarse 
bread, small beer, and whey; and, which is mere remark- 
able, that he did eat at midnight, a little before he died. His 
kidneys covered with fat and pretty sound; only on the in- 
terior surface of them were fuund some aqueons or serous 
a 8, whereof one was near the bigness of a hen’s-e 
with a yellowish water in it, having made a roundish cavity, 
intpressed of that kidney : gene some ‘thought it canie, 
; ‘ KK 2 . 
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that a little before his death a suppression of urine had be- 
fallen him: though others were of opinion, that his urine 
was suppressed upon the regurgitation of all the serosity into 
his lungs. Not the least appearance was there of any stony 
matter, either in the kidneys or bladder. His bowels were 
glso sound, a little whitish without. His spleen very little, 
hardly equalling the bigness of one kidney. In short, all his 
inward parts appeared so healthy, that if he had not changed 

his diet and air, he might perhaps have lived & good while 


longer. 

Fhe cause of his death was imputed chiefly to the change 
of food and air; for as much as coming out of a clear, thin, 
and free air, he came into the thick air. of London; and after 
@ constant, Las and homely country diet, he was taken 
into a splendid family, where he fed high, and drank plen- 
tifully of the best wines, whereupon the natural functions 
of the parts of his body were overcharged, his lungs ob- 
sivucted: and the habit of the whole body quite disordered ; 
upon which there could not but ensue a dissolution. 

His brain was sound, entire, and firm; and though he had 
not the use of his eyes, nor much of his memory, several 
years before he died, yet he had his hearing and apprehension 
very well, and was able, even to the hundred and thirtieth 
year of his age to do any husbandman’s work, even thresh- 
ing of corn. 


1769, Jan. 


AXXVII. Description of a Stone Eater. 


Mr. Ursan, 


SOME years ago we had an account of a Scotch gpagarats 
whose appetite and digestion became gradually so weak 
that he could take no other sustenance than the whey of 

oat’s milk; and at length even this becoming too strong for 

is stomach, he derived his whole nourishment from water 
only. The truth of this report was generally disbelicved, 
till the gentleman himself, accompanied by some of his 
friends, attended a meeting of the Royal y, and there 
put the fact so entirely out of question, that a full account 
thereof was afterwards published in the Philosophical Trans- 
actions. What then must your readers think of the follow- 


ang much more extraordinary account inserted in the learned 
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father Pavuian's Dictionnaire Physique, under the article 
DIGESTION ? 
Yours, &c. 


THE beginning of May, 1760, was brought to Avignon, a 
true eepeaes or stone-eater. He not only swallowed | 
flints of an inch and a half Jong, a full inch broad, and half an 
inchthick ; but such stones as he gould reduce to powder, such 
as marble, pebbles, &c, he made up into paste, which was 
to him a most agreeable and wholesome food. I examined 
this man with alf the attention I possibly could. I found bis 
gullet very large, his teeth exceedingly strong, his saliva 
very corrosive, and his stomach jower than ordinary, which 
I imputed to the vast number of flints he had swallowed, 
being about fiye and twenty one day with another, Upon 
interrogating his keeper, he told me the following particu- 
lars. *§ This stone-eater,” says he, ‘“ was found three years 
ago ina northern inhabited island, by some of the crew ofa 
Dutch ship, on Good Friday. Since I have had him, I make 
him eat raw flesh with his stones; I could never get him to 
swallow bread. He will drink water, wine, and brandy; 
which last liquor gives him infinite pleasure. He sleeps at 
least twelve hours in a day, sitting on the ground with one 
knee over the other, and his chin resting on his right knee. He 
smokes almost all the time he is not asleep, or 1s not eating. 
The flints he has swallowed he voids somewhat corroded and 
diminished in weight, the rest of his excrements reseanbles 
mortar.” The keeper also tells me, that some physicians at 
Paris got him blooded ; that the blood had litde or no serum, 
and in two hours time hecame as fragile as coral. If this 
fact be true, it is manifest that the most diluted part of the 
stony juice must be converted into chyle. This stone-eater, 
hitherto is unable to pronounce more than a few words, Ou, 
non, caillou, bon. \ shewed him a fly through a microscope : he 
was astonished at the size of the animal, and could not be 
induced to examine it. He has been taught to make the 
sign of the cross, and was baptized some monthe ago jn the 
church of St. Come at Paris. regnect he shews to ecele- 
aaa and his read hop rei to eng are afforded 
me the opportanity isfying myself as to e 
‘ticulars; and J am fully convinced that he is no cheat, il 


1769, June, 
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XXXVIII. On the Stature and Figure 6f Old Persons. 


OLD persons are never so tall as they were in their priine; 
they stoop, and their height is otherwise, as I apprehend, 
dimiished ; and from what causes, it may be matter af same 
curiusity to inquire. 

If an aged person, suppose of seventy, sits upon a chair 

that is too high for him, for any long space of time, and his 
feet for the tinse do not easily and fally touch the ground, 
he will find a pain in his thigh bone, which, [ presume, 
mut be occasioned by the weight of his legs and feet draw- 
ing it downwards, and pressing it against the edge of the scat 
or chair. This consequently induces a stnall degree of curva- 
ture in the oone, which, if the same thing be continued or re- 
peated, will still be greater to the diminufion of the person's 
stature; for as the elasticity of the fibres of the bone is, in 
such old subjects, in a great measure lost, the bone never 
totally recovers its pristine state. This, I conjecture, may 
be the reason of thigh bones, both of men and women, being 
found sometimes, as I have heard, in a state of flexion more 
than natural.’ 
' The flesh of elderly people generally either wastes and 
shrinks, or it grows pasty, being deprived of -its native and 
juvenile clasticity. But now, in either case, the soles of 
the féet will of course grow flatter, to the prejudice of the 
person's height. 

These, indeed, are but trifling causes of the decrease of 
staturc, in cumparison of what follows: for if the flesh in 
old subjects is subject to lose its elasticity, the cartilages 
are much more so. Now, it is a known fact, that people 
are taller in the saat than at night, owing to the pressure 
of the upper parts in the day time, and whilst the party is 
in an upright posture, on the cartilages between the verte- 
bre of the neck and back; which cartilages, in young sub- 
jects, by their spring, resume their toné and former dimen- 
sions, by recumbency or the horizontal position of the body 
during sleep, the incumbent weight or preasure being for 
that interval, and 1 that posture, removed; and for this 
reasgn, every yquthful person is actually tallest in the morn- 
ing. But this is far from being the case with the aged. The 
chain in them are grown dry and thin, and springless, 
whereby the stature wil perpetual! continue atthe lowest 


Ld 


pitch. And as the interstices of the vertebre are consés 


quently enlarged, (to say nothing of the relaxed state of the 
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sinews and Jigaments) the head, by its weight, will moreover 
naturally fall torward, and a bending in the back will ensue, 
and chiefly in the weaker parts, about the loins and the small 
of the back. Hence comes in some measure that incurvation. 
so remarkable in old persons, and of which the poets have 
not failed to take notice; hence Otway makes the Hag or 
Witch in the Orphan to be 


with age grown double. 





And so Sackville, in Higgins’s Tales of Princes, p. 263. 


And next in order sad old age we found, 
His beard all hoare, his eyes hollow and bling, 
With drouping chere still poring on the ground. 
. As on the place where nature him assign’d 
‘ 
To rest, 


A weakness in the ‘horar or chest, by which it becomes 
unable to support in the best and most upright manner, the 
weight of the head and parts above, contributes mainly to 
this apparent incurvation. And this weakness in that part, 
of which old persons are very sensible, and often will com- 
plain of, saying, Aow hollow they find themselves there, with a 
weariness and a small degree Wd pam, is owing, I conceive, 
vartly to the relaxation of the tendons of the neck, particu- 
ad ; the aponeurosis, which lets the head drop, as it were, 
and press the more upon the thorar; and partly to the dead 
and fixed state, as now they are deprived of their spring, of 
the cartilages of the ribs, whereby the os ensiforme is but ill 
supported and fortified against this new and additional weight, 
yea rather gives way and yiclds unto it. Whatever is the 
cause, the os, or cartilago gnsiformis certainly does not duly 
7 adequately perform its function in this adyanced stage of 

ie. ‘ 

An anatomist might probably say a great deal more on 
this subject, and illustrate it far better, To hiin 1 shall 
therefore leave it, (and it certainly deserves his regard) only 
adding, it would give me pleasure to see it further and moe 
masterly considered. 


. 71, Aug. T. Row. 
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XXXIX. The Cruelty of Collectors pf Insects censured, 


Mr. Urnsay, 


THE cruelty of enatomists in their experiments on livin 
animals, is chen dreadful to relate, and is already enlarg 

upon by Essay Writers in their useful miscellanies: but I 
am not certain whether the entomologist or collector of in- 
sccts has not hitherto passed without censyre, though he 
practises the most unrelenting cruelty on flies, moths, and 
spiders: he takes pleasure to impale for days and weeks the 
papilonaceous race with corking pins, with which his cushion 
8 replete: whilst the Jibellute, or dragon flies, are killed 
m4 squeezing the thorax, or with the spirit of turpentine, ta 

e no small horror of the humane and benevolent, who are 
of opinion, that science might be improved, and eal 
increased without such barbarities: and it may be observed, 
both science and learning are dearly acquired at the expence 
of that humanity, whick is more necessary than either, in 
our ruad through life. 

_ Let me, ina few words, (a multitude are nat requisite) 
inform those gentlemen, they certainly have SOF EOHEN: that, 
in ages long ago, a yenerable ancient philosopher, named 
Pythagoras, prescribed the ptmost mercy to inferior animals ; 
they are, perhaps, i not apprized, that the sect of Bra- 
mins still reyerence his precepts, and literally follow his ex~ 
ample. It isrecorded in history, that the Athenian court, 
called thé Areopagite, was particular! careful po punish of- 
fenders of this Kind. Even a child, who, in the wantonness 
of his recreation, hed deprived an innocent bird of its sight 

was Eoniemnee by one of these Grecian magistrates, and 
suffered a very severe punishment. 

Of the fair sex, I would willingly hope, there are but few 
of thgse cruel naturalists; at least i do not recoltect but one 
in the circle of my obseryation, nor do I wish the number 
may increase. Your present corres ent, Mr. Urban, (like 
& person who reveres the Eastern Shastah) has formed a re- 
solution to deprive of life, not even one of those minutiée of 
the creation. ‘ The poor beetle from me shall feel no corpo- 
ral sqferance : the hutterfly, unmolested by my hand, 
range from flower to flower: the = my deposit his 
and the spider renew hig web, without sustaining any injury. 

it is my firm opinion, that we have no urjlimited domimion 
over the insect tribe; and men may be considered 
es the delegute of heaven, over the inferior creatures, hu is 
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not causelessly, wantonly to immerse his hands in their blood, 
or cause them to linger in cruel tortures. It is true, I have 
Jittle faith in the doctrine of Metemsychosis, yet let me re- 
commend the Christian doctrines of pity and compassion. 
And, however strange and singular these principles may ap- 

to the impaling murderers in question, persons endowed 
with sensibility of mind, I am sure, will applaud them. 


1771, Sept. Eusznis. 


XL. On the Process of Vegetation in Trees, 


Mr, URBAN, Black Bourton, Oxon, Oct. 12, 1771. 


SOME consideration on the process of vegetation in trees, 
may not only be a matter of curiosity, but from thence some 
beneficial effects to mankind may possibly be deduced. 

In spring and summer, the sap abaaads with salts, and is 
perfectly fluid, by which means the nutritious juices are 
conveyed through all the more minute ducts, to every part 
of the tree, for the purposes of vegetation, but as winter ad- 
vances, and that is no longer to be carried on, the sap begins 
to grow thick and viscid, and thereby rendered incapable 
of passing through the smaller vessels, by which means the 
leaves of all those which are classed under the pame of trees 
with deciduous leaves, for want of their due noyrishment, 
fall off and perish. In winter the sap assumes another form, 
retires to the bark, abounds with oil, and in that state seems 
designed by providence as a defeasitive to the vital parts of 
the tree against the inclemency of the weather, during that 

id state. But as the spring comes on, it oe liquifies, 
and these oleagenous parts are by nature elaborated into 
a thin aqueous jyice, to pervade every part of it for vegeta~ 
t10n. 

Ihave been informed, that the bark of oak is fit for tanning, 
only when taken off in the spring of the year, when the oily — 
parts contained in it, are digested into the fluidity of sap 

and if taken off in the winter, would be totally useless foe 
that purpose; and therefore should think thas the tanning 
property of it, azjses the sap-aqueous juice contained in 
%t: and if so, it may be worth while to cogsider whether the 
tapping of the oak in spring might not produce liquor in 
great quantity fit for this purpose ; but as this would soon fers 
goent and grow into 9 spirituous liquor, and thereby be eq. 
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totally changed, as not to be at all proper for this use; that 
fermentation might be prevented vbeiing it down, and 
throwing off the aqueous perts by evaporation, as is every 
day practised in the fresh juices of the grape, and made into 
a rob; sv to concentre its juices; as to prevent fermenta- 
tion, and reduce it toa body. And in this form the sap of 
trees might be safely conveyed from great distances, and at 
any time made use of. 

To this let me add, it is found that nuts, mast, and seeds 
of every kind, plentifully abound with oil, and perhaps for 
the same reason, that bark im winter is full of it, to be a 

reservatiye of the corculum, or vegetative principle; and, 

. mndeed, sceds of every kind have a much greater quantity 
of oil contained in them, than in the same portion of bark, 
as @ superior care may perhaps be necessary for their preser- 
vation; and it is to be observed, that as soon as nuts, acorns, 

‘mast, d&c. begin to vegetate, their juices become aqueous, . 
rancid, acrid, and austere; and if eaten in that state, are 
»roductive of the most dangerous consequences, and in some 
instances fatal. From this process of nature it has occurred 
to me, that if acorns were artificially made to vegetate, in 
the manner made use of in malting of corn, a more powerful 
material for tanning might be produced, than the oak bark, 
and perhaps repeated trials and experience of other seeds 
in the same way, might indicate others equally, or more 
adapted for this purpose. 


1771, Noo. P. E. 


XLI. Extraordinary Effects of Pestilential Winds, — 


Mar. URBAN, 


Wer have an account in several authors, as noted in the 
margin®, of certain hot, sultry, pestilential, or rather suffo- 
‘eating winds, in the Levant. They blow from the desarts, 
and are met with in Egypt, Persia, Assyria, India, and other 
countries adjacent to large and extensive plains of sand, But, 
nut to be tedious, I shall here only give you the words of 
two authors conceming these mortal’ blasts, Thevenot 


* 





+ 


" &® Thevenot, p 17, ssi. Par It. p54, 116, sag, 195, 198. Tavernity, 
@56, Part il. w's Travels, p 21%, - Bryant, p, 7 
Biav's Guppletuent,- ps 11, “Hyde GeRelig. Ves. Poe, p. S9R, - . 
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writes, p. 177, “‘In this journey from Sarr to Caire, fora 
day’s time and more, we had so hot a wind, that we were 
forced to turn our backs to it, to take a little breath, and so 
soon as we opened our mouths, they were full of sand. Our 
water was so extretnely heated with it, that it seemed to be 
just taken off the fire; and many poor people of the caravan 
came and begced of us a cup of water, for God’s sake. For 
our parts we could not drink it, it was sohot. The camels 
were so infested with this wind, that they could vot so much 
as feed; but it lasted not above six hours in its forces and, 
if it Had continued longer, one half of the caravan would 
have perished. It was such a kind of wind that the year be- 
fore so infested the caravan of Mecca, that two thousand 
men died of it in one night.” 

The words of Tavernier, speaking of Bander-Abassi, p. 
256, are * March being past, the wind changes, and blowing 
at W. S. W. in a short time it grows so hot and so stifling, 
that it almost takes away a man’s breath. This wind is by 
the Arabians called £/-samiel, or the poisonous wind; b 
‘the Persians, Badesambour, because it suffocates and kills 

»rresently. The tlesh of them that are thus stifled, feels 
hike a glewy fat, and as if they lad been dead a-month be- 
fore, &c.” 

Now there is a remarkable passage, in Dr. Shaw's Sup- 
plement to his Travels, relative to this matter, which I think 
requires a different solution from what the learned Doctor 
has given it. He says, “At Sathah, a few days journey 
beyond Ras-Sem, towards Egypt, there is a whole caravan, 
consisting of men, asses, and cams, which, from time 
immemorial, has been preserved at that place. The greatest 
part of these bodies still continues perfect and entire, from 
the heat of the sun, and the dryness of the climate; and the 
tradition is, that they were all of them originally surprised, 
suffocated, and dried wp, by the hot, scorching winds that 
sometimes frequent those desarts*.” 

This, however, dacs not appear to me at all probable; for 
Tavernier observes above, and I think very justly, that the 
poisonous winds here spoken of, have a tendency rather to 
corrupt an animal body, and to cause it to putrety, than to 
preserve it. And this is confirmed by Mons. Thevenot, Part 
li. p. $4, where he says, ‘‘ No sooner does a man die by this 
wind, but he becomes as black as a coal; and, if oné take 


“ © Shaw's Travels, p. 579. aud Supplement, p 31, 18, | 
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him by the leg, arm, or an other place, his flesh comes 
from the bones, and is plucked off by the hand that would 
lift him up.” Wherefore I incline to believe, that the cara- 
van Dr. Shaw speaks of, was first killed by one of. these pes- 
tilential winds, and then was instantly covered with sand, 
(storms of sand being exceedingly common in the desarts*) 
which was the efficient and direct cause of their preserva- 
tion in their sound state, and not those hot scorching winds 
to which it is attributed by the Doctor; these, on the con- 
trary, having a disposition to putrefy, rather than to preserve, 
them. The sand of the desarts has the property of drying, 
ip concurrence with the heat of the sun, as Dr. Shaw himself 
tells us: “ The same violent heat may be the reason, like- 
wise, why the carcasses of camels, and other creatures, 
which lie exposed in these desarts, are quickly drained of 
that moisture which would otherwise dispose them to puére- 
Jaction; and being hereby put into a state of preservation, 
not much inferior to what is communicated by spices and 
bandages, they will continue a number of years without 
monldering away.” All, then, that we have to suppose js, 
that the sand, which first covered and preserved the badies 
of this caravan, was afterwards, by the shifting of the winds, 
blown away from them, so as to leave them entirely exposed 
to view, and in that uncommon state of preservatian and in- 
corruption in which they are said to have been found. The 
supposition seems to be absolutely necessary, in accounting 
for the phenomenon, as the pestilential wind, supposed to 
have destroyed them, and which has been described above, 
‘could never bave left the bodies in such a dry and sound 
condition. 
Tam, &c, 
1772, Jan. T, Row,., 


ALIL On the Leviathan. 


Mra. Unsan, 


YOu are aware, without doubt, of the dispute there has 
been t the learned about the Leoathan described in 
the x)ist. chapter af the hook of Job, and mentioned in the 
civth Psalm; some fixing upon one of God's creatures for 


* Chaschil!, V. p. 435, 
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the animal intended by the sacred writers, and some upon 
another. Dr. Thomas Shaw may be deemed the most hite- 
rate of all our English travellers, in respect of the Encyclo- 
poedia, or learning in all its branches and extent; and as be 
visited the Eastern parts of the world, and has touched upon 
this subject in his book, and particularly in his Dissertation 
on the Mosaic pavement at Praeneste, (see his Supplement, 
p. 86) one would expect something decisive upon this cen- 
troverted point from him. He is of opinion, that the Zevi- 
athan is no other than the Crocodile, ‘ which (these are his 
words) from the scaly quality and hardness of its coat, or 
(in the scripture phrase, Job 41, 17.) whose scales so stivk to- 
gether, that they cannot be sundered, is in no danger (v. 7.) of 
having his skin filled with barbed irons, or his Read with fish 
spears. The Crocodile is of too great weight and magnitude 
likewise (v. 1.) to be drawn out of the river, as fish usually are, 
withahook. The Crocodilethen, from these apposite character- 
istics, may be well taken for the Leviathan, as it is described 
above in the book of Job.’ This conjecture of the Doctors 
is not new, for you may find it in Calmet’s Dictionary, as 
likewise in other writers; and I much question, though our 
able traveller has thought proper to ee and revive it, 
whether it be the true interpretation. e Crocodile isa 
river animal entirely, and is never found in the sea; at this 
time he is not found in the lower or northern parts of the 
Nile, but in Upper Egypt only. And yet the Royal Psalm- 
ist th expressly, 

CIV. 24. The earth is full of thy riches; 

25. So is the great and wide sea also; wherein are things 
creeping innumerable, both sinall and great beasts. 

26, There the ships, and there is that Leviathan, whom 
thou hast made to take his pastime therein. 

Where the Leviathan is pldinty made to be an inhabitant 
of the great and wide sea, of the same ocean that is navigated 
by ships. We are obliged, therefore, to suppose it to have 
been some large sea fish, of which there were several sorts in 
the eastern part of the Mediterranean, not unknown to the an- 
cients, who have accordingly given them various names, which 
need not be here memionce: And it is not of any conse- 
guence, whether we can now appropriate the name to the 
plas aed and idtntical fish, or not. However, that the 

jathan cannot be the Crocodile, appears to me most certain. 


Tam, Sir, yours, 
1773, Jan. ; T. Row. 
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XLII. Stones not hartfal to Land. 


Mr. Ursan, 


IT has beer long known to experienced farmers, that taking 
away small stones and flints is detrimental to ploughed lands 
in general; but more particularly so to thin light lands, 
and to all Jands of a binding hature- 

It was, however, never imagined, that the damage could 
be so great as it is now found to be, since unusual quantities 
of ints and other stones have been repeatedly gathered for 
the use of the turnpike roads. 

Inthe parish of Stevenage, in Hertfordshire, there is a 
field known by the name of Chalkdell field, containing about 
200 acres; the Jand in this field was formerly equal, if not 
superior, to most lands in that county ; but lying convenient 
for the surveyors of the roads, they have picked it so often, 
and stripped it of the flints and small stones to such a degree, 
that it is now inferior to lands that were formerly reckoned 
not much above half its value, acre’ for acre. Nor is it 
Chalhdell-field alone that, has materially suffered in that 
county by the above-mentioned practice; séveral thousand 
acres bordering on the turnpike roads from Wellwyn to Bal- 
dock have been so much oa ea that the loss to the 
inheritance for ever must be computed at a great many 
thousand pounds. ——- 

Wiiat puts it beyond a doubt that the prodigious impo- 
verishment of the land is owing to no other cause but pick- 
ing and carrying away the stones, is, that those lands have 

enerally been most unpoverished which have been most 
requently picked; nay 1 know a field, part of which 
was picked, and the other part ploughed up before they 
had time to pick it, where the part that was picked lost 
seven or eight parts in ten of two succeeding craps; and 
though the whole field was manured and managed in all re- 
spects alike, yet the impoverishment was visible where the 
siones had been picked off, and extended not an inch farther; 
an jncontestible proof of the benefit of the stones. 


1773,:March, An Hertfordshive Farmer. 
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XLIV. On the Serpent destroyed by Regulas. 


Mr. URBAN, , 


THE story of the great serpent, that did so much mischief 
to the Roman army, commanded by Regulus, in Africa, and 
was at last encountered, besieged, and killed by him, is so 
well known, that, I presume, I need not rofer you to an 

authors concerning it. Much difliculty, however, attends - 
this story. Dr. Shaw, indeed, thinks it was a crocodile; 
these are his words: “ There 13 no small probability, like- 
wise, (as, in the earlier ages, therc was no great propriety 
in the Latin names of animals, Trav. p. 245) that the dragon 
or serpent, such an one as Regulus is said to have defeated 
with so much dilhculty, upon the banks of the Bagradas, 
was no other than the.crocodé/e; for this animal alone (from 
the enormous size to which it sometimes arrives, from the 
almost impenetrable quality of its skin, which would hardly 
submit to the force of warlike engines) will best answer, as 
none of the serpent kind, properly so called, will do, to that 
description®,”” This, though, I doubt, will not do the busi- 
ness; for, in the first place, the serpent in question, accord- 
ing to Orosiust, and, 1 suppose, other authors whom be fol- 
lowed, was 120 feet long, treble or four times the size of any 
crocodile that was ever seen or heard of: secondly, the river 
Bagradas was near Carthage, a part of Africa where crocoe 
diles are not Known, and I believe never were; for I take it 
to be certain, that no river that disembogues into the Mee 
diterranean, ever atlorded this animal, except the Nile. 
Mr. Barrington, I observe, who, I make no question, was 
well apprised of the above opinion and conjecture of Dr. 
Shaw, calls the affuir of this enormous adder, and Regulus's 
proceedings in relation to it an absurd und incredible fuctt : 
and, to say truth, itis a hard matter to reconcile it with any 
tolerable degree of probability ; so that, at last, we nust be 
forced to acquiesce in his declaration. 


’ 
hy 


; ‘ : _Yours, 
. 2773, Sept. T. Row.’ - 


«# Dr. Shaw, ‘Travels, in Supplement, p. 87. 
Paget . 8. . ‘ 
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XLV. On the Growth of Cedars in England. 


Mr. Ursan, _ Hardwicke House, Feb. 16, 4779." 


AMONG the slighter devastations occasioned by the last 
new-year's hurricane, I cannot, as an admirer of natural‘pro- 
dtuctions, but lament with particulat regret the destruction of 
perhaps the finest cedar in England, This superb tree, tna, 
zemus, stood close on the north side of Hendon Place*, the 
elegant residence of Mr. Aislabie, eight miles from London, 
From the gardener’s information, and my own admeasure- 
ments, some of its dimensions had been these. The height 
70 feet ; the diameter of the horizontal extent of the branches, 
upon an average, 100; the circumference of the trunk, 7 
feet above the ground, 16; 12 feet above the ground, 20, 
At this latter height it began to branch; and its limbs, about 
10in number, were from 6 to 12'feet in circumference. _Its 
roots had not spread wide nor deep; and the soil that had 
suited it so well, is a strong clay, upon rather an elevated 
situation. Tradition ascribes the planting of this tree to 
Queen Elizabeth herself: yet the vigour of its trunk, and 
the full verdure of its branches (besides a reason which I 
shall presently adduce), make me doubt, whether we are to 
allow it so great an age. However that be, its appearance 
shews that it had not arrived at maturity, and might have 
stood, perhaps have thriven, for centuries to come. The 

rdener made 501. of the cones the year before fast, but 

ast year only 121. 

The great size, and apparent increasing vigour of this 
tree, excited my veaned to inquire into the age and size of 
some of its brethren; and to collect what particulars I could 
towards the English history of this noblest of our exotics. 

The Rev. Mr. Lightfoot, of Uxbridge, upon whose accu~. 


* Hendon Place was in Norden’s time the seat of “ Sir Edward Herbert, Kut. 
where is often resident Sir John Portescue, Knt. one of her Majesty’s psi 
council, when he taketh the air in the country.” Sir Edward died 1594, 
his eldest son William wat created Lord Powis, 5C. I. aad dying 1655, was 
buried an Hendon church. On the death of their lineal the late 
Marquis of Powis, 1747-8, this valuable estate was sold by auction by the late 
Mr., Langford, 1756, in three several sales, viz. the manor, the dememe 
lands, and the tythes. This house was purchased by Robert Snew, Esq. banker, 
of Londoa, who is the preseat proprietor. He pulled dowa the old house (where 
was & spacious gallery), and erected the present mansion, which was letely ia 
the occupation of the Karl of Northampton, and now of Mr, Aislabie, 
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racy, as well as friendship, I can depend, has sent me the 
following dimensions of one at Hillingdon, in his neighbour- 
hood. The perpendicular height is 53 feet; the diameter of 
the horizontal extent of the branches from east to west, 96; 
from north to south, 89; the circumference of ‘the trunk 
close to the ground, 154; 3} fect above the ground, 134; 
7 feet above the ground, 124; 12 feet above the ground, 14 
feet 8 inches; 134 just under the branches, 15 feet 8 inches. 
It has two Src branches, one of which is bifid 13 foot 
aboye its origin: before it divides, it measures in circumfe- 
rence 12 feet, after its division, one of its forks measures 
§}, the other 7 fect 10 inches. The other primary branch at 
its origin measures 10 fect; and, soon dividing, throws out 
two secondary ones, each 53. The proprietor of this tree 
says he can with much certainty determine its age to be 114 
yer rs. 

11e largest of those at Chelsea, measured last month, is 
In hajeght 85 feet; the horizontal extent of its branches is 
about 80; the circumference of its trunk close to the ground 
183; at 2 feet above the ground, 15; at 10 feet, 16; at 
about 1 yard higher it begins to branch. These trees, Mr. 
Miller says, were, as he was credibly informed, planted 
in 1683, about 3 feet high. The soil is alean hungry sand 
mixed with gravel, with about two fect surface. 

In the garden of the old palace at Enfield, is a cedar of 
Libanus, of the following dimensions, taken by Mr. Thomas 
Liley, an ingenious schoolmaster there, at the desire of my 
friend Mr. Gough, who was so obliging as to communicate 


them to me: 
Feet. Inches. 


Height 45 9 
Girt at top 3 7 
SecondGirt 7 9 
Third Girt = =10° ° 
Fourth Girt 14 6 
Large arm that branches out near the top, 3 feet 9 inches; 
several -bourhé, in girt 3 feet 5 inches; and the boughs ex- 
tend from the body from 28 to 45 fect. The contents ofthe 
body, exclusive of the boughs, is about 103 cubical feet. 
Thig tree is known to have been planted by Dr. Uvedale, 
who kept flourishing school in this house at the time of the 
great‘ plague 1665, and was a great florist. Eight feet of 
the Hp Werte broken off by the high wind of 1703. Tradition 
say's this tree was brought hither immediately from Mount 
Libaras - & portmanteau. a first lime-trees planted 
VOL. ‘Hf: - “OL 
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in England found their way over in the same convey- 
ance*, 

Several other cedars of considerable size are scattered 
about in different parts of the kingdom. 

I find not, with exactnéss, when, or by whom, the cedar 
was first introduced into England. Turner, one of our 
earlicst herbarists, where he treats “ of the pyne tree, and 
other of that kynde,” says nothing of it. Gerard, published 
by Johnson in 1636, mentions it not as growing here; and 
Parkinson, in his Theatrum Botanicum, 1640, speaking of the 
Cedrus magna conifera Libani, says, ‘‘ The branches, sore 
say, all grow’upright, but others, strait out.” Evelyn, whose 
discourse on forest trees was delivered in the Roya} Society 
in 1662, observing that cedars throve in cold climates, adds, 
“ Why then should they not thrive in Old England? I know 
not, save for want of industry and ¢rial.”’ ; 

Hitherto, I think, it is pretty plain the cedar was unknown 
among us: and it appears probable, that we are indebted 
to the last mentioned gentleman for its introduction into 
England; for he inforis us in the same paragraph from whieh 
I made the above quotation, that he had received cones and 
seeds from the few trees remaining on the mountains of 
Libanus. . ; 

Something better than 20 years afterwards, we find, among 
Mr. Ray’s Philosophical Letters, the following curious one 
addressed to him from Sir Hans Sloane : 


“* London, March, 1684-35. 


© T was the other day at Chelsea, and find that the artifi- 
ces used by Mr. Watts have been very effectual for the pre- 
servation of his plants; insomuch that this severe enough 
winter has scarce killed any of his fine plants. One thing I 
much wonder, to see the Cedrus montis Libam, the inbabi- 
tant of a very diffcrent climate, should thrive so well, as 
without pot or greenhouse, to be able to propagate itself’ by 
layers this spring. Seeds sown last autumn, have as yet 
thriven well, and are like to hold out: the main artifice I 
used to them has been, to keep-them from the winds, 'which 
scem to give a great additional force to cold to destroy the 
tender plants.” 


This is the first notice that has occurred to me of the cul- 


* Harrie’s Kent, p. 92. 
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tivation of the cedar among us. Perhaps the tree that | ashes 
pagated itself by layers in 1684, might be from the seed re- 
ceived by Mr. Evelyn; and the reputed age of that at Hilling~ 
don agrees with the time of that importation; supposing that 
importation was made about the time of the delivery of the 
Discourse on Forest Trees: nor probably, notwithstanding 
tradition, is that at Hendon to be referred toa higher date. 
Why Sir Hans should wonder at the cedar thriving so well 
“in the open air at Chelsea, I know not; for, though it be 
found in the warmer climates, it is known to be a native of 
the snowy mountains of Libanus, and consequently not 
likely to be destroyed by the inclemency of an English 
winter. But, I believe, we generally treat exotics, upon 
their first arrival among us, with more tenderness than they 
require. Perhaps the fear of losing them may be one reason; 
perhaps, too; they may be gradually habituated to endure 
a degree of cold which at first would have proved fatal to 
them. Upon the first introduction of the tea-tree, It was 
either kept in our green-houses, or, if planted in the open 
ground, matted or otherwise sheltered in the winter; we 
now find such care unnecessary. I have had one, at a de- 
gree N. of London, thrive and blossom for some years, in 
the open air, without the slightest protection, in the sever- 
est winter. 

That this little memoir may not appear to terminate in 
mere curiosity, I think it warrants me in recommending the 
cultivation of the cedar for common use; as itis well known 
to be a very valuable material in the hand of the joiner and 
cabinet-maker. Mr. Miller observed their quick growth at 
Chelsea, in a poor gravelly soil: those at Hendon, Hilling- 
don, and Enfield, shew that they thrive as well in a very 
different one. Those planted by the old Duke of Argyle, 
at. Whitton, have made the happiest progress; and 1 am 
assured that a room has been wainscotted with their timber. 

If these slight notes should induce any better informed 
person to throw more light on this subject, it would afford 
entertainment to many, as well as to, 


Yours, &c. 
1779, March, Joun CULLUM, 


tle 
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XLVI. Harmless Nature of Hedge-Hogs. 


Mr. Ursan, a Aug. 17, 1779. 


A COUNTRY churchwarden wants to be informed, whether 
the law hath set a price on the head of a hedge-hog, and 
whether it hath inclination and the power to milk the cow. 

Asto the first part of this inquiry, your correspondent 
may rest assured, that no such law is now in being, or ever 
did exist: for to what purpose should mankind be roused to 

ersecute, even with circumstances of barbarity, a poor, 
braless inoffensive creature, slow and patient,‘ incapable 
to offend, or to do the least injury to any part of the animal 
creation,‘except devouridg worms, snails, and other such 
creatures, on which it feeds, together with the berries of 
hawthorns and brambles, and other wild berries? Perhaps 
the appearance it makcs may have disgusted some anes 
ing people, being guarded by nature against all common 
dangers, by prickles, and a power of rolling itself round in 
them when apprehensive of an enemy, by means of a strong 
membrane or muscle, soincthing like a foot-ball. 

As to the power and inclination of milking a cow, I ma 
venture to say, that such a notion is one of the most absurd 
and silliest of all vulgar errors. Had providence intended 
the hedre-hog should have been vested with such a power, 
it would have been properly enabled to have carried that 
power into execution, by endowing it with a mouth large 
enough to reccive the pap of the cow, and without giving 
any uneasiness to the cow during the operation of sucking: 
but, instead thereof, the head of the hedge-hog terminates 
in a snout hke that of a common hog, the mouth is small, 
armed with sharp and short teeth, utterly improper for suc- 
tion, and which must destroy the very supposal of such a 

ower; and from thence we may safely conclude the hedge- 

g cannot have any inclination to muik acow. The hedge- 
hog lives in the bottoms of hedges and among furze or whins ; 
it collects moss, dry Jeaves, and -grass: wherewith to make 
awarm bed, I remember formerly, that a roasted. tredge- 
hog and fried mice weve reckoned good in the chin-cough, 
or hooping-cough. 


1779, dug. S. L. 
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\ 
XLVI, Account of the Free Martin, 


’ 


An Extract from Mr. Hunters Aceount of the Free Afartin, 
in the Philosophical Transactions. 


IT is a known fact, and, I believe, is.understood to be uni- 
versal, that when a cow brings forth two calves, and that oné 
of them is a bull calf, and the other a cow to appearance, 
the cow calf is unfit for propagation. They are known not: 
to breed: they do not even shew the least inclination fur the 
bull, nor does the bull ever take the least notice of them*; 
but the bull calf becomes a very proper bull, 

This cow calf is called in this country a /yee Afartin; and 
this singularity is just as well known ainong the farmers as 
either cow or bull. 

This calf has all the external marks of a cow calf. 

When they are preserved, it is not for propagation, but 
to voke with the oxen, or to fatten for the tabiet.: 

They are much larger than either the bull or cow; and 
the horns grow larger, being very similar to the horns of an 
Ox. 

The bellow of the Free Martin js similar to that of an ox, 
which is not at all like that of a bull; itis more af the cow, 
although not exactly that. 

The meat is also much finer in the fibre than either the 
bull or cdw; and they are more susceptible of growing fat 
with good food. By some they are supposed to exceed the . 
ox and heifer in delicacy of food, and‘bear a higher price at 
market, 

However, it seems that this is not universal; for I wag 
lately informed by Charles Palmer, Esq. of Luckley, in 
Berkshire, that there was a Free Martin killed iu bis neigh. 
pourhood, and, from the general idea of its being better 
meat than common, every neighbour bespoke a piece, whicif 
turned out nearly as bad as bull beef, at. least worse than 
that of acow. Itis probable, that this might arise from this 
one having more the properties of the buil than the cow, as 


¢ 


* Tneed hardly observe here, that if a cow has twins, and that they arg both 
bull calves, that they are in every respect perfect bulls; or, if they are botda 
¢ow calves, that they are perfqct cows. 

t Vide Leslic on Husbandry, p. ae 

Lid 
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we shall see hereafter that they are sometimes more the one 
than the other.* 

Free Martins are said to be in sheept; but, from the ac- 
counts given of them, I should very much suspect that these 
are hermaphrodites produced in the common way, and not 
like those of cattle. They are often imperfect males, seve- 
ralof which }have seen. They are mentioned as both male 
and female, which is not reconcileable to the account given 
of the Free Martin. 

I believe jt has never been even supposed what this ani- 
mal is, with all those peculiarities. 

From the singularity of the animal, and the account of its 
production, I was almost ready to siippose the account a 
vulgar error; yet from the universality of its testimony it 
appeared to have some foundation; and therefore I made all 
the inquiry I coyld for an opportunity of secing one, and 
also to examine it. Since which time I have accordingly had 
an opportunity of seeing threc;-the first of which was one 
belonging to John Arbuthnot, Esq. of Mitcham, which was 
calved in his own farm. He was so obliging as to give me 
an opportunity of satisfying myself, He allowed me, first, 
to have a drawing made of the anitwut while alive, which was 
exccuted by Mr. Gilpin. When the drawing was made of 
Mr. Arbuthnot’s Free Martin, John Wells, Esq. of Bickley 
Farm, near Bromley, in Kent, was present, and informed 
us, that a cow of his had calved two calves; and that one 
was a bull calf, and the other a cow calf. I desired Mr. 
Arbuthnot to speak to Mr. Wells to keep them, or let me 
buy them of him; but, from his great desire for natural 
knowledge, he very readily preseryed them both, till the 
bull shewed all the signs of a good bull, when he sold him. 

From the dissection of the three abovementioned Free 
Martins, Dr. Hunter says, it plainly appeared, that they 
were all hermaphrodites differing from one another; as is 
also the case in hermaphrodites in other tribes. 

An account exactly similar is given by one of our carre- 


¥ The Romans called the bull faurus: they, however, talked of taure in the 
feninine gender. And Stephens observes, that it was thought the Romans 
meant by aura, barrep cows, and called them by this name because they did 
not conceive auy more than bulls. He also quotes a passage from Columella, 
hb. vi. cap. 22. “ and like the ¢aure, which occupy the place of fertile cows, 
should be rejected or sent away.’ He likewise quotes Varro, De Re Rustica, 
lib ii, cap. 6. “The cow, which is barren, is called tavea.” From which we 


May reasonably conjecture, that the Romans had not the idea of the citcum- 
gtances of their production. 


¢ Lesle’s Husbandry, p. 156 
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spondents. ‘I am assured,” says he, ‘ that the female twin 
will never breed; and-that it is usual in sueh gases to yoke 
the steer and heifertogether.” At the same titne itis allowed, 
that if the twins had both been heifers, both would have 
bred. In both cases the assertions are founded on repeated 


experience. 
1780, Jun, 
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XLVI. Account of a Gigantic Child. 


Mr. Ursan, Enfield, Mar 11. 


OBSERVING your readiness to record in your valuable 
Repository whatever 1s wonderful in the economy of. nature, 
I send an account of an astonishing phenomenon with respect 
to growth, in a child of nine months old, which was com- 
municated to the Royal Society, addressed to their Secre- 
tary, JOSEPH PLANTA. 

¢ 


Sir, Enfield, Nov. 25, 1779. 


INCLOSED I send you the proportions of an extraordinary 
large child, a native of this parish*, as taken by Mr. Sher- 
wen, ah ingenious surgeon and apothecary of this place, 
whose accuracy and aalementl can confide in, as I have not 
ret had an opportunity of examining this phenomenon my- 
self. ‘I'he child’s father has the conduct of a paper mill by 
the side of Enfield Marsh, and is, I believe, about 36 
ears of age: his mother about 42, and at present af a healthy 
habit; neither of his parents remarkable for their size or 
stature. They have had five children; the eldest of the three 
now living 1s 12 years old, and rather small of his age; but 
his paternal grandfather was of a size larger than ordinary. 
They had another son of uncommon proportion, who died 
of the measles in Jan. 1774, at the age of 15 months; the 
carpenter who made his coffin observed, that he had never 
measured so tall a child. The present subject being the 
second of the kind, excites a greater degree of curiosity, of 
which the father intends to avail himself, by carrying the 
ehild up to London, and making a public shew of him. 


* He was born Feb. 7, 1779. 
114 : 
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In the year 1744-5, Dr. Mead laid before the Society an 
account of a gigantic boy of two years old, at Willingham, 
in Cambridgeshire. As the story may not be fresh in every 
one’s memory, I shall compare his dimensions with those of 
young Everitt, premising this one observation, that the 
Willingham lad, whose name was Hall, allowing for his } ears, 
was, in this respect, Jess of a prodigy than the Enfield boy ; 
though, as Mr. Dawkes, the surgeon, who described lim, 
remarks, “he past through the four stages of life in less than 
six years, being five years and ten months old at his death, 
aud Only 4 feet 6 inches high. 


feet. inch. 
HALL, round the wrist, s 6. #2 6 
thickness of thigh, - - ~ 1 23 
Waist, ~ ‘ ‘ = ” 1 4} 


Mr. Sherwen annexed the dimensions of a fine lusty boy, 
who 1s upwards of 7 years old. 


Dimensions of Tho. Everitt, 9 


months and 2 weeks old. The other Boy. 
inch. inch. 

Girth round his wrist, 6g ~ ~ = 43 
Above the elbow, 83 -~ - - 6} 
Leg near the ancle, 93 - ~ - 6} 
Calf of the Leg, 12 - ~ ~ 9 
Round the thigh, 18 - - 123 
Round the small of the back, 24 - ~ += 22 
Round under the arm-pits, 

and across the breast, 223 = «= @ 20 


Length from the crown of 
the head to the sole of 
the foot, 3 feet, 13. 


Mr. Sherwen adds, he should have been glad: to have 
given the solid contents of animal substance in pounds avoir- 
dapois: but this was not possible, as the mothef is possessed 
with the vulgar prejudice against weighing children*. He 
could therefore only say, that, when-she exposes his legs, 
thighs, and broad back to view, it is impossible to be im-. 
pressed with any other idea than that of seeing a young 


* His weight was guessed at nine stone, 
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iant. The boy has very fine hair, pure clear skin, free 
from pimple ar Hlemish: e is extrémely lively, and has a 
bright clear eye, the pupil not in the least dilated ; and, ex- 
cepting a pair of broad cheeks, his head is rather less in pro- 
portion than his other parts. From these circumstances, 
Mr. S. ventures to prognosticate, that he is ag likely to arrive 
at maturity (accidental diseases excepted) as any child he 
ever saw. 

Soon after the date of the above letter, the boy was carried 
to a relation’s in Great Turnstile; but the confined situation 
had such an effect on his health, that he was soon brought 
back into his native air. He has now been in London above 
a month, and is arrived at the following dimensions. 

Height 3 fect 3 inches, round the breast 2 feet 6 inches; 
loins 3 feet 1 inch, thigh 1 foot 10 inches, leg 1 foot 2 inches, 
arm 11 incbes and a half, wrist 9 inches: he is well propor- 
tioned all over, and subsists entirely on the breast; was not 
remarkable when born, but at about six weeks after began, 
and has rapidly continued, to increase to his present amazing 
size. His countenance is what every one would call comely, 
but with rather more expression in it than is usual at his age, 
though exceedingly pleasing from his being uncommonly 
well tempered. 


1780, March. 


XLIX, Curious and Authentic Instance of Longevity, 


Mr. Urzan, 


THE following duthentic instance of longevity shews the 
happy effects of a temperate, well-ordered, and virtuous 
life. Ido not remember seeing it any where quoted, and 
it seems to have escaped notice, though .recorded by.so 
eminent a man as Bartholin concerning his own grandfather 
by the mother’s side*. That one, who was a bookish nian 
and an author, whose constitution was naturally very weak 
and delicate, and who had been positively doomed to an 
¢arly death by his physician, should elude the prognostic far 


~ re 
# Vide Tho. Bartbolini Historiarum Anatom. Cent, quint, 
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no less a term than ninety-five years, is an encouraging cir- 
cumstance to literary men and valetudinarians. For their 
benefit I send it. 

J. BOERHADEM. 


«Quantum huc [scil. ad longevitatem] conferat animus 
semper stbi similis, nullisque passionibus in transvorsum 
raptus, effari nequeo. 

‘* Ayus ineus maternus D. Thomas Finckius (priori seculo 
jibris, geometria rofund1, horoscopia, &c. hoc seculo htbe- 
yis clarus; wnumeravit enim liberos, nepotes, pronepotes, 
abnepotes 97,) annun ingressus erat nonagesitnum-sextum 
hac animi constantia, et diutius vitam In senio vezetam pros 
traxisset, nisi febiis filum abrupisset. Per totum vite cur- 
sum a s€ pompam removit, ct usu rerum ornamenta mictie- 
batur. Ten*ram etatem egritudinibus habuit obnoxiam, 
ut medicus cure illius praefectus spoponderit parentibus, 
omnes itincrum vias quas emensurus esset, auro se obduc- 
turum. Cxterum a longa peregrinatione redux, prognosti- 
cum elusit temperantia et morum facilitate. Coercuit luxu- 
rium, gulain temperavit, cul tamen necessaria suggessit 
etiam eae substantiue, qua lbentius avidiusque appete- 
bat, quam cupedias; divitias equis oculis aspexit, frugalita- 
tem coluit, et animum metu vel gaudio affectum sub vincu- 
jis habuit, rracundiam lenivit, adversitatcs sprevit, et quan- 
quam Jiberorum, gcnerorum, nepotum, abnepotum, afiinium, 
ginicorumque szpius funera audiverit, et inter tot vit® 
grandave molestias versaretur, constanti tamen animo aimiia 
sxerpessus nunquam lachrymas fudit nisi defuncte uxoris, et 
bib tothecw vile consumpte, memoria recurrente.” 


For the benefit of the English Reader, the above Account is thus 
translated ; 

“ It is inexpressible how much equahility of temper, un- 
ruffled by passion, contributes to long life. My maternak 
grandfather, Thomas Fink, (who in the preceding century 
was as distinguished by his learning, his skill in geometry, 
the horoscope, &c. as in the present by the number of his 

‘descendants, for he had children, grand-children, great 
ud-children, and great great grand-children, to the num- 

r of 97,) had by this uniformity of temper attained to his 
96th year, and might have reached to a vigorous old age; 
had not a fever shortened his days. He studiously through 
life avoided show, measuring ornament by use, Hig tender 
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age was subject to illness, so that the physicidn who had 
the care of his health promised his parents_that he'would 
engage to cover every road he travelled with gold: he re- 
turned, however from a long journey, having by temperance 
‘and easiness of temper eluded the prognostication. He 
checked all tendency to vel and restrained his appetite, 
frequently eating coarser food, and that too with greater 
eagerness than dainties. He looked on wealth without 
coveting it; for he studied frugality, and kept under due 
controul every motion of joy or fear; master of his anger, 
superior to disappointment; and, though he lost by death 
many of his children, grand-children, great grand-children, 
relations and friends, and in so long a life must be presumed 
to have met with many troubles, he bore them all with great 
constancy, and never was known to shed a tear, except 
when he recollected the death of his wife, and the Joss of 
his library by fire.” 


1780, June. 


‘ 


L. On the Utility of the Barometer in Agriculture, _, 


Mr. URBAN, March 26, 


WHATEVER promises to be a benefit to agriculture will, 
T doubt not, deserve a place in your useful publication. The 
foreknowledge of the changes of the weather may he 
reckoned to be of this number. Iam led to this reflection 
on considering the little regard lately paid to the barometer, 
At its first introduction into use, as indicating the changes 
of the weather, too much was expected from it; and ob- 
servers, having been sometimes disappointed in their ex- 
pectations, have as unjustly rejected it too much. Accurate 
observations of the motions of quicksilver in it, during seve~ 
ral years, have pojnted out ta me several circumstances not 
hitherto so much alluded ta as they seem to deserve. 

At or near the vernal equindx, stormy weatner, the wind 
generally South West, with a remarkable fall of the quick- 
silver in the hgrometer, takes place; the storm generally 
more violent if the new moan happen at or near the equinox, 
These stoyms have been remarked in all ages. When the 
weather is again settled, what may be called the Summer 
Season of the barometer begins; and during the summer the 
Motion of the quicksilver in the barometer js much Jess ex- 
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tensive than in the wmter, the quicksilver seldom falling 
ower than 29. 5 inches. 

The winter season of the barometer begius also with astarm, 
and a remarkably great fall of the quicksilver, near, or soon 
after, the antumnal equinox, the wind sometimes S. W. and 
frequently N. E, The barometrical summer is sometimes 
lengthened out so far us November; after which time the 
play of the quicksilver is froin 30.7 to 28.5, sometimes lower, 
All coasting vessels around this island should, as much as 

ssible, avoid being at sva in these seasons, at least till the 
matroductory storms are payt. Hence a fall of one-tenth of 
an inch in the summer is nearly as sure an indication of a 
change of the weather as two-tenths are in the winter. 
This difference has been unjustly charged to the instru- 
ment as a fault. 

+ "Plre extent of a similar variation in the motion of the quick- 
silver in tue barometer, istnch more considcrable than seems 
to have been hitherto imrgined. Thus will be confirmed by 
registers of the weather rept mm distant places. If a storm 
happens in any plac® within the rauge of this similarity of 
mrotion in the quicksilver, the mercury will fall nearly 
equily low over the whole extent of the range, though in 
several places in the range the weather may be fair and se- 
rene while the barometer is low. Many, on such occasions, 
charge the instrument with giving a false prognostic. Let 
then: suspend thew censure till tidiugs may arrive of what 
may have happened in some distant part. [could give se- 
veral instances of this fact, but shall mention only one. 
Having made an appointment to pay a distant visit with 
that accurate observer of Nature in all her ways, Dr. Franklin, 
¥ called on him in the morning, to dissuade him from going, 
beeause I iad observed that the barometer was very low: 
but he seeing that the heavens wore an agreeable aspect, 
laughed at my apprehension, and we went, and enjoyed a 
fair and very agrecable day. ‘Fhe barometer was censured 
as giving a false prognostic, and Fas credulous; but in a few 
days we bad an account of a most violent storm in the Bay 
of Biscay, and along the coast of France, on that day. 

An attentive observer of the weather will soon perceive 
that each year hasa certain character, if | muy so express 
it, tn regard tothe changes of the weather. This peculi- 
rity of the different years being of the utmost consequence 

the husbandmen, 1 beg their particular attention to it; 
it js chiefly by an accurate observation of this peculiarity 


im the changes of the weather that he can obtain the most 
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useful lessons. In some years the changes of the weather 
seem to be much influenced by the moon’s place in the Zo- 
diac; that is, when the moon passes the cquinoxial line, or 
when she returns from her greatest declinations South or 
North; but a register of the weather, kept constantly for 
some years, assures me, that there is no dependence oa 
these circumstances. I could never discover any cause to 
which IT conld impute the’regularity of the changes in the 
weather; bat can assure the attentive husbandman, that 
there is, in some years, a remarkable regularity in them, 
and iu all years some degree of regularity. This regularity 
in the changes of the weather, 1s niust conspicuous 1n the ia- 
termediate montns between the equinoxes, that is, during 
May, June, July, aod August, in summer; and during 
Noveinber, December, Jauuary, and february, in winter. 
The kiiowledge of the most pro able times of these changes 
may be of great use in agriculturc, as well as to scafarme 
men. 

Let me here mention some other circumstances in regard 
tothe barometer. The rising of the mercury forebodes fair 
weather, and its falling portends rain, with winds. During 
strong winds, though unaccompanied with rain, the mercury 
is lowest. Other things equal, the mercury is higher in cold: 
than in warm weather. In general, we may ¢xpect, that 
when the mercury rises high, a few days of fair weather may 
be expected. If the mercury falls in two or three days, 
but soon rises high, without much rain, we way expect fair 
weather for several days; and in this ease, the clearest days 
are after the mercury, peeins to fall. In like manner, if the 
mercury falls very low, with mach rain, rises soon, but falls 
again in a day or two, with rain, a continuance of bad 
weather may be feared. If the second fall docs not bring 
much rain, but the mercury rises gradually pretty high, 1 
prognosticates good weather of some continuance. : 

hen the mercury rises high, the air sucks up or dissolves 
into its own substance, the moisture on the surface of the 
earth, even though the sky be overcast. This is a sure sign 
of fair weather; but if the earth continues moist, and water 
stands in hollow places, no trust should be put in the clear- 
est Sky; for iti this case it fs deceitful. Very heavy thunder- 
‘storms happen without sensibly affecting the barometer; 
afd: in this ‘cdse the storm seldom reaches far; but when 
attended with a fall of the barometer, it reaches much more . 
extensively, « oe 
’ Iv atptaces nearly ‘on a level with the see, rain tay be 
‘expetted-~when the quicksilver falls below thirty inches. 
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This points out one cause of the more frequent rains in loft 
situations than in low open countries. Thus double the 

uantity of rain falls at Townly-hall, in Lancashire, than 
5 in London, as we are informed in the Transactions of 
the Royal Society. 

The heights of the quicksilver in the barometer above 
referred to, hold only in places on a Jevel with the sea; for 
experiments have taught us, that the mercury falls consider- 
abl in inland places, according to their heights. 

s your Magazine is perused by many of the most inge- 
nious men in the kingdom, I wish they were called on to 
account for that power in the air of occasionally dissolving 
water, if I may so express it, and of mixing the water with 
itself (as salt is in water) generally invisible, and at other 
times in vapours, which soon form clouds. Winds, especi- 
ally from dry continents, have great power of thus raising 
water. Evaporation, by means of the sun’s heat, is gene- 
rally mentioned as the efficient causc; but whoever attends 
to the quantity of snow, and even of ice, that is carricd off 
into the air, in the most severe frosts, will be convinced that 
heat is not the principal cause. The quantity of water thus 
raised into the air may be estimated by numerous springs 
which owe their source to vapours thus raised. The waters 
of these springs uniting farm the greatest rivers. Add to 
these, the quantity that fall in dews and rain, which give 
birth to all vegetables, and to that beautiful verdure which 
gives a peculiar beauty to this country, in the enjoyment of 
which, other nations envy us. As we are ignorant of the 
cause of this power in the air, of dissolving water, so are we 


no less ignorant whence it is that the air occasionally drops 
these vapours in dews, rains, &c. 


1789, April, AGRICOLA. 


LL Experiments in Natural Philosophy. 


Me. Ursa, March 9. 


AN account of a loaf loaded with quicksilver being thrown 
into water to discover the body of a person sunk under the 
surface, which could only become stationary (if it did so) 
from attraction, encouraged me to offer the: following, in 
hopes that some one may improve upon the bint: __ 

Being under the Cliff at.Scarborough, I observed two 
persons looking very earnestly at the different oozing of the 


_ 
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water that dribbled down the sides, and tasting the moist- 
ure by dipping in their fingers. IT wentto them, and foumd 
them Germans. They were very obliging; ard, as I under 
stood the language, informed me they were very well versed 
a searching aiter mines, which by thus tasting the water 
they could discover. I mentioned what I had heard of 
the divining rod, in use on the Mendip Hills, in Somer- 
setshire, woich bends when held over places that con- 
tain metallic ore; they said that might well be, for a 
piece of gold, silver, or any metal,, suspended on the 
end of a very slender switch, when carried over a mine 
of the same metal, would be so attracted as to bend the end 
of the stick, Some time after, ] happened to be ata silver- 
smith’s at Bath, who had a very curious pair of scales, in- 
closed in a glass case. I admired them; and he said they 
would weigh to the 200th part of a grain; and there lay in 
the window a block of solid stlver, about six inches square 
and two inches thick. What the abovementioned persons 
told me at Scarborough came into my head, and I thought 
this a good opportunity to try how far what they said was 
true. I, therefore, had a shilling put into one scale, and 
the beam, which was about 18 inches long, made perfectly 
level by weights in the other scale; then I introduced the 
block of silver under the scale that had the shilling, and the 
beans dropped at that end a full quarter of an inch, and stood 
there until the block of silver was removed, when it imme- 
diately returned to the equipoize and Icvel it was before: 
and this we repeated several times, and it always answered 
the same. These curious scales were inclosed in the glass 
case, and the door shut, at every experiment. 

‘The other matter, I think, may be made useful for keep- 
ing inetal pipes or boilers from the furring, or stcny excres~ 
cenee, that lodges from boiling water often in them. A friend 
of mine at Rochester put a common flat shell of an oyster into 
a new tea-kettle, and kept it in two or three years. Durin 
all the time the shell was in the tea-kettle, the tea-kettle 
gathered no far, but all the furring settled on the oyster shell, 
which I have in my possession now, and which is about 
two ches thick, and something bigger than it was whea 
put in, and perfectly smooth at the bottom, and where at 
the edge it had from time to time slipped against the side 
of the tea-kettle, in appearance like a hone you set razors 
on; but on the top of the shell-the fur was ike any thing 
boiling up, curly and uneven. ‘The water there comes 
from chalky lands. I live in Essex, and have tried the 

- shell, which also gathered the fut, but of a diferent ap- 
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arance, being more like smooth sand or gravel; but the 
ghell increased in thickness. If this can be turyed to 
account, 1 respect to keeping boilers and pipes clear, or 
shewing the nature of the land through which the streams 
have passed, I shall be happy. 


1791, Afarch. H. 
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vurcons Latin, 162. 
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